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Messrs. HENRY SOTHERAN &CO. 


HAVING REMOVED TO THEIR NEW AND MUCH 

ENLARGED PREMISES AT NO. 43 PICCADILLY, INVITE 

INSPECTION OF THEIR STOCK OF BOOKS AND 
ENGRAVINGS THERE. 


43 PICCADILLY, W. 


OPPOSITE PRINCE’S HALL) 


TELEGRAPHIC AppREss: BOOKMEN, LONDON. TBLBPHONE : MAYFAIR 3601. 


NEW ZEALAND SHIPPING CO. 


Limited. [INCORPORATED IN New ZEALAND 


ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 
TO NEW ZEALAND, TASMANIA, AND AUSTRALIA 


Via Teneriffe, Cape Town, and Hobart (Tasmania); returning via 
Cape Horn, calling at Rio de Janeiro or Monte Video. 


THE superb Steamers of this Company, which make a complete circuit of the world in about 
’ ninety days, have all been built especially for a swift Four-Weekly Passenger Service to 
New Zealand. Every modern improvement conducive to the comiort and safety of —_ 
has been adopted. Refrigerators are carried to provide a continuous supply of fresh meat, 
poultry, and fish. Thestatecabinsare amidships. Thesaloons, smoking-rooms, and ladies’ 
boudoirs are handsomely fitted. Sheltered promenade. Second saloon on upper deck. 


HEALTH TRIPS 


Special facilities are afforded to passengers pre- 

ferring to return, or proceed outwards, via Canada 

or United States. 

Passengers embark at the Royal Albert Dock, London; or 
at Plymouth (two days later) 

For full particulars, apply to the Agents in London: 


GRAY DAWES & CO., Craven House, Northumberland Avenue; 
‘J. B. WESTRAY & CO., 188 Leadenhall Street, E.C. 


MR. GEO. R. SIMS’ 


‘FOR HAIR-HEALTH & HAIR-WEALTH’ 


Tatcho is sold by Chemists and Stores, all over] the world, at 1/-, 
/9 and 4/6 


Tatcho Laboratories, 5 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C 
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SALE OF ANTIQUES 


Despite the fact that as the years go by all the rarest and most interesting speci- 


it becomes increasingly difficult to obtain mens that have come into the market, 
Antiques, our present collection of rare and we have now a really magnificent 
Stuart relics, Samplers, and Old Em- collection which cannot fail to appeal to 
broideries is quite unique. For the past all who are interested in these beautiful 
year we have been steadily purchasing examples of the needlework of olden times 
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Oval Picture: Girl with Ball 
Size 9} by 12 inches 
660 £5 10 O 


Debenham & Freebody 


Wigmore Street (Cavendish Square), London, W. 


Oval Picture: Girl Knitting. 
Size 10 by 12 inches 


A Typical Piece of Stuart Embroidery , 
= 
woes 
{ Po Fine Black Silk Picture: C a 
. Bird. Size 11 by 13 inches 
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IMPAIRED DIGESTION. 


and palatable. Milk and whole wheat are the staple ingredients 

of the perfect diet. The “Allenburys’’ Diet is a combination of 
both in a partially pre- 
digested form and is 
delicious to take. It gives 
tone to the whole system. 
No trouble to make—add 
boiling water only. Can 


be had of all Chemists, in 
sealed tins, 1/ 6 and 3/-. Large Sample sent for three penny stambs. 


q Diet yourself. Choose a food which is easily digested, nourishing 


Allen @ Hanburys Ltd., Lombard St., London 


IMPORTANT NOTICE) woTES 


ON 
1 To avoid delay it is necessary 


| that all ORDERS and com- TARIFF REFORM 


munications relating to accounts, 
subscriptions and “ National THE OFFICIAL ORGAN 
OF THE TARIFF 
REFORM LEAGUE 


Review ” publications generally 


should be addressed to the 


MANAGER 
For Up-to-date Facts, Figures, ard 
‘““National Review,” 23 Ryder }| Arguments bearing on the Fiscal Con- 


_ troversy. Published on the 7th of 
Street, St. James's, London, each month, at 7 Victoria Street, 


S.W., and London, S.W. 
NOT TO THE EDITOR 


Price One Penny 


Subscription 2s per annum, post free 
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Benger’s is an entirely safe Food. It does 
not contain malt nor dried milk, and is free 
from any chemical substance whatsoever. 


In the welcome form of 
a delicious soluble cream, 
Benger’s Food presents to 
the enfeebled digestion the 
rich proteid contents of the 
new milk with which it is | 
prepared, and its own highly 
nutritive elements. 

Benger's Food may be en- 
joyed and assimilated by 
those people who cannot 
take milk alone cr even 
milk and water. 


Is delicious in itself with a 
pleasing biscuit flavour. 

Infants thrive on it, delicate 
and aged persons enjoy it. 

An interesting Booklet explaining how 
Benger's Food “assists Nature,” for Invalids 
and Convalescents, free by post from— 
BENGER’S FOOD, LTD., 
Otter Works, Manchester. 

New York Branch Office 
g2 William Street. 


A REMARKABLE 
HAIR LOTION 


TRICO is a wonderfully effective loticn for 
removing dandruff, healing the scalp, 
keeping it in good condition and thus 
preventing baldness. 


TRICO is guaranteed to be prepared from the 
prescription of a famous West-end 
physician. 

TRICO is not artificially perfumed. Its natal 
odour is clean and pleasant. 


TRICGQ is sold in 2/6, 3/6, 5/- and 10/6 bots. 
and is sent carriage paid throughout 
the United kingdom. 


To be obtained ONLY from 


VICTOR BROCKBANK 
Court Haircutter 
32 Bury Street, St. James’s, 
LONDON, S.W. 


PEATMOOR 
OLD SCOTCH 


WHISKY 


SOFT, MELLOW, DELIGHTFUL 


‘* Carries the Wild Rough Scent 
ef the Highland Breeze." 


DELICIOUS COFFEE 


RED 
WHITE 
« BLUE 


For Breakfast & after Dinner. 
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Always complete 
but never finished. 


The Gift Books 


which you received at Christmas and during the past 

year, and the books you w/// receive or buy in the 

future, must have adequate accommodation and 
protection. A 


Globe-Wernicke 


“ELASTIC” BOOKCASE 


will give both, It is built of Units, so that you can 
add more Units as you need them. At anytime you 
can take them apart and rearrange them without dis- 


turbing the books, as each Unit is self-contained. 


See Booklet No. 74 B for full particulars. 


Packing Free.—Orders of £2 Carriage Paid 
to any Goods Station in the British Isles 


She Globe “Wernicke Co. 


Office and Library Furnishers 
44 Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C. 
82 Victoria Street, S.W.; 98 Bishopsgate, E.C. 


MR. GEO. R. SIMS 


The splendid significance of the Romany word Tatcho (which Mr, 
Geo. R. Sims, its illustrious discoverer, named his Hair-Grower)is fully 
a.nd faithfully lived up to in the proud product—worthy inheritor of a 
worthy name, which has changed despair into joy in a hundred 


thousand cases—Tatcho, the Hair-Grower, Nothing but sheer merit, 
full worthiness and utter genuiness has placed and holds Tatcho where 
it finds itself to-day—the one reliable Hair Grower—trusty, honest 
genuine, 


THE HAIR-GROWER 


Chemists and Stores all over the world, 1/-, 2/9 and 4/6. 


The Latest Styles in Note Papers with 
Monograms & Address Stamping, Menus, 
At Home Cards, Visiting Cards 
Wedding Stationery 
for Plain Stamping from 


No Charge 


Customer's own Die 
Specimens Sent Post Free 


96 OXFORD ST., 


Telephone: Gerrard 2101 


LIMITED 


22 


2 2 & 


LONDON, Wi. 
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SOME PRESS COMMENTS wm 


THE 
r 

DEC. ‘NATIONAL REVIEW’ 

Mr. Maxse, in the “ National,” is as usual fiercely outspoken in a con- 
trary sense, and takes advantage of the recent translation of 
Bernhardi’s ‘Germany and the Next War’”’ to repeat his anti- 
German warnings. He also reprints the speech that Lord Roberts 
made the other day to the Kentish Men and Men of Kent, and an 
article by ‘* Navalis,”’ who seems to have caught the infection of his 
editor's style of language, pleading for the strengthening of the navy 
while there is yet time.—TiMEs. 

The ‘* National Review” for December is an excellent number. The 
strong feature, as usual, is the ‘‘ Episodes of the Month,” by the 
Editor. Nothing in current literature is more virile or more sane 
than Mr. Maxse’s analysis of our rulers’ motives, aims, and 
methods.— REFEREE 

The “ National Review ” for December maintains its high reputation as 
a powerful fighting organ, and there is not anything more vigorous 
in the monthlies than the broad survey of the world’s topics under 
the title of ‘‘ Episodes of the Month.”’"—Sportine LIFE. 

The “ National Review” in its latest issue vindicates its claim to be 
considered the most strenuous of the monthly publications. There 
is a seriousness about its very jests, as, for instance, in the para- 
graph about the Radical plutocracy enquiry. In addition to party 
politics the number contains much of general interest. 

Country Lire. 

A striking article by ‘‘ Navalis ” on ‘‘ Our Young Turks” is perhaps the 
most noteworthy of many particularly good papers in this month’s 
issue.—GLOBE. 


The “ National Review” is characteristically alert to the needs of the 
Army and Navy. It reprints Lord Roberts’s speech of last week 
on the Territorial Force, and in an article by ‘ Navalis ” the position 
of our sea defences vis-a-vis Germany is once more defined. 

PALL MALL GAZETTE. 

In the ‘National Review” Mr. Capel Cure writes of the Treaty of 
Lausanne, describing the progress of the negotiations, and enthusi- 
astically applauding the good sense of the Italians, —SprctaTor. 


To this month's ‘‘ National Review” an article on Suffragette Factories ” 
is contributed by Miss Helen Hamilton. The writer says that 
modern education as it is at present conducted in Fublic Schools 
has given to a startled and unwilling world an almost sexless 
creature, euphemistically called an Efficient Citizen by her admirers. 
The development of this undesirable type is attributed to the fact 
that she, the Efficient Citizen, has been educated on very much the 
same lines asa boy. The system and routine followed in the day 
schools has made the school the centre of the girl's life and interest, 
and the head mistress stood in loco parentis. After amplifying 
this statement, Miss Hamilton arrives at the conclusion that the 
man versus woman spirit permeates the atmosphere of secondary 
schools and colleges.—MorninG Pvst. 


Mr. H. Percy Harris, M.P., discusses ‘ Land Agitation and Relief of the 
Rates,” and demonstrates clearly that, grievous as is the burden 
borne by the ratepayer, and urgent as is the need for relief—relief 
long overdue—the proposed land-value solution is grossly unjust 
and would but remove one evil to create another even more 
inequitable.— OUTLOOK. 
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HOTEL REGISTER 


LONDON 
MV\VHE HYDE PARK HOTEL, Knightsbridge, and 
overlooking the Park.— Highest class family 
hotel; small and large suites with baths; telegraphic 
address: ‘Higheaste, Knights, London’ 
‘DJOLTON MANSIONS HOTEL, Bolton Gardens 
South Kensington.—-Most comfort. ; mod. terms 
‘LJ ANS CRESCENT HOTEL, Belgravia, S.W.— 
H High-class fam. hotel ; quietly situated ; Fr.cuisine 
OTEL WINDSOR, Victoria Street ; 250 rooms; 
H tariff on application to Proprietor, J. R. Cleave 
INGSLEY HOTEL.—First-class temperance ; 
near British Museum ; tariff on application 
\T, PANCRAS,—The Midland Grand. The Ideal 
Railway Hotel. 
HACKERAY HOTEL.—VFirst-class temperance ; 
opposite British Museum ; tariff on application 
| PALACE HOTEL, facing 
Abbey & Houses Parliament ; very mod. tariff 


COUNTRY 


IRMINGHAM. — Imperial Hotel: first - class 
family (three minutes from station) ; ideal accom- 
modation for conferences, etc.—Terms from Manager 
LACK POOL.—Carlton Hotel, Claremont Park ; 
entirely first-class ; noted for the excellence of 
its cooking ; ideally situated 
LACKPOOL.—Queen’s Hydro Hotel ; most up-to- 
date ; renowned cuisine.—W. Jung, Manager. 
)R.—Norfolk Hotel; leading hotel; unriv. 
i position facing sea; Mrs. Richard Dunn, Prop. 
OSTON.—Peacock and Royal Hotel ; family and 
commercial ; garage, posting, and motors on hire 
B' ISTON-SPA, Yorks.—Royal Hotel; first-class ; 
moderate terms ; phone 9.—H. Knaggs, Prop. 
| py EMOUTH.—Bourne Hall Hotel; a good 
class family hotel at a reasonable tariff ; close to 
golf links, ete.; nearest railway station, Bourne- 
mouth West.—Proprietor 
OURNEMOUTH.—Bournemouth Hydro; hotel 
comforts and the baths of a hydro ; moderate 
Hotel, The Square ; 
mod. construc. ; electric lift; mod. tariff; ‘icensed 


BERDEEN.—Grand Hotel, leading hotel for busi- 
ness gentlemen & tourists.—B. Clulow, Manager 


Durley Dean Hydro; sea 
views ; sep. tables; ladies’ orchestra ; mod. terms 


BERDEEN.—Palace Hotel ; owned and managed 
by G.N. of S. Raily. : first class, adjoining station 


B' JURNEMOUTH.—Grand Hotel; central posi- 
tion; 200 rooms ; mod. terms.— Bishop. Manager 


LUDEBU RG—Hotel Wentworth; select residental; 
lock garage ; officially appointed ; phone 12 

LVERSTOKE.—Anglesey Hotel ; facing Stokes 
Bay, nr. Gosport ; comfortable.—R. Wood, Prop. 


sit.; 2 acres; close sea; 150 rms; garage—Manager 

OURNEMOUTH.—Imperial Hotel; situated on 
East Cliff ; south aspect ; phone 1529: 


MBLESIDE. — Salutation Hotel, also Queen’s 
Hotel ; near golf links ; good stabling.—Prop. 


| Royal Bath Hotel; luxur. 
appointed; abso. safe elect. lift ; tel. ‘Luxuriate’ 


YR.—Station Hotel ; near the sea ; golf courses ; 
first-class 


B' JURNEMOUTH.—Royal Exeter Hotel ; unequ’d; 
phone 74.—W. A. Cox, Managing Director. 


B* BBACOMBE, 8. Devon.—Royal Hotel ; grand 
sea views ; fishing; golfing.—Fox, Proprietor. 


RADFORD.—The centre of the woollen industry; 
—The Midland Hotel 7 


AKEWELL.—RKutland Hotel ; first-class family 
hotel; fishing ; golf.—Ernest Wood, Proprietor. 


} RIDGWATER.—Koyal Clarence Hotel; best 
position ; leading fam.; motor bus.—-King, Prop. 


near Balmoral.—Invereauld Arms 
Hotel: principal ; only licensed.—W. Proctor 


RIGHTON.—Bedford Hotel; unequalled situation 
opposite West Pier.—Walter Merrett, Manager 


Lion Hotel—John W. Bloom- 
field, Proprietor 


| Alexandra, Hove ; only hotel 
facing Brunswick Lawns and sea wall 


ANGOR, N. Wales.—The George Hotel ; exten. 
grounds ; motor garage; good fishing ; nr. links 


RIGHTON.—Old Ship Hotel; facing sea; high- 
class English cuisine ; good wines 


Hotel; family & commercial ; 
central position.—R. G. Moore, Proprietor 


RIGHTON—-The Royal Albion; Brighton's new, 
est hotel; phone 903 P.O. tel.‘ Brillianey, Brighton 


a Hotel adjoins Royal Bath Kursaal 
Pump Room; purely Eng. hotel.—Ruhasey, Man. 


UDE—Granville Hotel; Facing sea; close to 
golf links.—H. Link, Manager 


ATH.—Pulteney Hotel; 3 minutes from Pump 
Room : garage attached; W. Jackman, Manag. Dir. 
PD ELFAST.—Grand Central Hotel ; largest hotel in 
Ireland ; central position ; moderate tariff 
ELFAST.—Midland Station Hotel ; tel. ‘ Midotel 
Belfast’ ; phone 4181 and 4182. 
ELFAST.—Royal Avenue Hotel; most central 
and convenient.—Manager 
ERWICK-UPON-TWEED.— King’s Arms Hotel ; 
principal family, commercial; phone 88.—Prop. 
ETTWS-Y-COED, N. Wales.—Waterloo Hotel ; 
occupies finest position}; best centre for motoring 
situation on River Lngwy.—D., K. & H. Pullan 
IDEFORD.—Tanton’s Family and Commercial 
Hotel; excellent cuisine; reduced terms to 
winter residents.—T. H. Lock, Resident Proprietor 


UXTON.—Peak Hotel; 130 rooms; facing slopes; 
self-contained suites; turkish baths; radium 
emanatorium ; moderate tariff.—Colyer, Manageress 
UXTON.—Buxton Hydro Hotel ; 260 rooms over- 
looking gardens ; phone 211-212; tel. Comfortable 
‘L) UXTON.—Crescent Hotel ; elevator ; mod. tariff ; 
excellent cuisine ; official hotel R.A.C. & A.A. 
UXTON.— George Hotel; first-class ; best posi- 
tion ; moderate tariff.—W. F. Mili 
UXTON.—Grove Hotel; family and commercial ; 
opposite Wells and Baths.—Lane, Proprietor 
UXTON.—Haddon Hall Hydro; most comfort- 
able ; terms from 2 ens. to 4 ens. incl. 
UXTON.—King’s Head Hotel; family and com- 
mercial ; moderate terms.—C. Williams, Prop. 
UXTON.—Leewood Hotel ; finest position ; near 
station & gdns: otermm sd.—Apply Manageress 


IDEFORD.—Royal Hotel ; the leading hotel ; first- 
class family and motorists’ hotel—Manageress 


UX'TON.—Palace Hotel; unique position; every 
comfort ; tariff free—C. D. Higgins, Manager 


} IRMINGHAM.—Grand Hotel ; first-class family, 
tourist and commercial.—J. Weishaupt, Manager 


UXTON.—St. Ann’s Hotel ; covered,way to,baths 
and gardens; noted cuisine 
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AISTER-ON-SEA, Norfolk.—Manor House Hotel ; 
first-class; good golf; close to sea 


UMFRIES.—Station Hotel; for Solway Firth ; 
golf; boating. &e. 


YALLANDER.—Dreadnought Hotel; first-class 
family hotel; fishing & golf free to visitors; garage 


ir. BAR.—Belle-Vue; unrivalled position ; facing 
sea ; golf ; garage ; phone 39.—E. Ruffell, Prop. 


AMBRIDGE.—Bull Hotel; first-class family ; 
) near prin. colls.; moderate; garage.—Manageress 


UNDEK.—Royal British Hotel; central position ; 
nr. stations & harbour.—J. Lichtscheidel, Prop. 


JAMBRIDGE.—University Arms; first-class hote,; 
U night porter ; phone 57.—M. D. Bradford, Prop. 


JASTBOURNE. — Burlington Hotel; first-class 
hotel; noted cuisine. —Prop. Gordon Hotels Ltd. 


AMBORNE.—'Tyacks Hotel, Market Place, family 
and commercial ; bus meets all trains 
ARDIFF.—Park Hotel; best in Wales; new 
garage on premises.; R.A.C. & A.A.—A. Guest. 
Lion Hotel; appointed to 
Automobile A.A. and Motor Union Clubs 
ARLISLE.—County & Station; first-class family ; 
covered way from station.—J. Mason, Manager 
ARNOUSTIE.—The Bruce Hotel; on the golf 
links ; facing the sea.—J. M. Hendry, Proprietress 
HAGFORD, Dartmoor.—Globe Hotel ; most com- 
fortable & well app'ted. for families ; mod. tariff 
Vue Hotel; pleasantly 
situated in Upper High St.—G. F Ransom, Prop. 
‘tr ELTENHAM.- -Queen’s Hotel ; 150 rooms ; gar- 
age 60 cars ; beautiful suites—Holman, Manager 
HESTER.-—Grosvenor Hotel; leading county 
hotel ; centre of city.—Geo. Hockley, Manager 
LACTON-ON-SEA & Southcliff.—Grand Hotel ; 
facing sea; leading hotel; appointed R.A.C.& A.A. 
IN-ON-SEA.—The ‘Towers; largest private 
hotel on east coast ; facing sea; due south.—Prop. 
LIFTON, Bristol.—Leading Fam. Hotel; comfort 
without ostentation—Mr.& Mrs. Kopp, Man. Props, 
LIFTON, Bristol.—Imperial Hotel; high-ciass 
family; Clifton Down Station; mod. terms 
LOW Es.—G loster Hotel ; first-class family hotel; 
facing sea: excellent position.—Proprietress 
ORNWALL.—Newquay Atlantic Hotel ; occupies 
finest position Newquay; comfort & cuisine excel. 
he KS, I. W.—Pavilion Private Hotel; facing the 
sea.—Mrs. Sergeant, Proprietress 
AWLISH. —- Grand Hotel; overlooking sea 
garage; R.A.C.,A.A.& M.U.—F. W. Smith, Prop. 
ERBY.—Royal Hotel; family and commercial ; 
head quarters for motorists.—A. O. Fuller, Prop. 
| ERBY.—The motorist centre of England; The 
Midland Hotel 
EVONPORT.—Royal Hotel; Naval & Military 
Centre : under Royal patronage.—Prop. Harrison 
OUGLAS.—Fort Anne Hotel and Golf Links.— 
Booklet on application to Manageress 
OVEDALE, Derbyshire—Peveril Family Hotel ; 
fishing; shooting: finest seenery.— Buiddan, Prop. 
OVER.—Lord Warden Hotel (Gordon Hotels 
Ld.); famous throughout world; tel. ‘Warden’ 
] OVER.—Metropole ; family and commercial ; cen- 
tral pos.; moderate tariff.—F. Smith, Manageress 
UVER.—Koyal Hotel; close railway stations and 
Admiralty pier.—George Carter, Proprietor 
ROITWICH.— Worcestershire Brine Baths Hotel; 
150 rooms.—F or Spa Guide write C. G. Culley 
ROITWICH.—Royal Hotel; private entrance 
to Royal Brine Baths; illustrated tariff 
UBLIN.—Shelbourne Hotel ; charming situation; 
first-class with moderate charges ; free garage 
UBLIN.—Hotel Metropole ; first-class family and 
tourist ; high-class public restaurant 
UBLIN.—Stay at the Gresham Hotel ; first class; 
moderate tariff 


BOURNE.—Grand Hotel ; leading first-class 
hotel 
North British Station Hotel ; 
directly connected with Waverley Station, Edin. 
Rest Hotel; facing River 
Thames ; every accom.; mod. building.—Prop. 
| yes Station Hotel; the largest and leading 
hotel; facing station ; excellent cuisine 
LY.—Lamb Hotel ; principal and nearest Cathe- 
dral; garage ; Telephone 4.—S. Airey 
XETER.—Pople’s New London Hotel ; first-class ; 
headquarters R.A.C.& A.A.; tel. ‘ Pople, Exeter’ 
Hotel ; leading largest and 
best for families and tourists 
XMOU TH.—Imperial Hotel ; gardens facing sea ; 
ideal winter residence; inclus. terms.—Proprietor 
Hotel ; high-class family 
overlooking sea ; south aspect.—Apply Manager 
ARNHAM, Surrey.— The Bush; comfortable 
family hotel; large gdns; good cooking.—Manag. 
ELIXSTOWE.— Grand Hotel; family ; on sea 
front ; facing south ; phone 84 
OLIKESTON E.—Hotel Metropole (Gordon Hotels 
Ld.); thoroughly mod.; phone 446 ; tel. ‘Metropole’ 
‘LJOLKESTON E.—Leas Hotel; quiet and high-class 
hotel; lift ; license; garage: dairy farm 
NOLKESTONE.— West Cliff Hotel; high-class 
family hotel; under entirely new management 
ES.—Cluny Hill Hotel-hydro ; lovely situa- 
tion; every comfort ; splendid golf course 
ORT WILLIAM.—Alexandra Hotel; first-class * 
lounge ; electric light ; garage. —E. Wenzel, Prop- 
RESHWATER BAY HOTEL (Isle of Wight).— 
restful holiday place.—Residential Proprietor 
CAUSEWAY.—Causeway Hotel ; first- 
class ; mod. tariff; golf; fishing: excellent garage 
VY LASGOW.—St. Enoch Station Hotel (G. & G.W. 
Rly Co.) ; most central 
VY LASGOW.—The Central Station Hotel, Glasgow, 
is the leading hotel in Scotland 
YLCASGOW.—North British Station Hotel, Queen 
Street : finest site in the City 
RANGE-OVER-SANDS.— Hazelwood Hydro; 
lovely spot ; golf ; boating.—-F. Wells, Manager 
VREAT YARMOUTH.— Queen's Hotel, Centre 
Parade ; new lounge ; new garage.—Nightingale 
VREatT YARMOUTH. — Royal Hotel, Marine 
Parade ; unequalled sit.—W. Nightingale, Prop. 
Y UERNSEY.—Channel Islands Hotel ; family and 
commercial ; facing sea.—H. Shirvell, Prop. 
UERNSEY.—Gardner's Royal Hotel; only mod. 
hotel in Channel Islands.—Mr. & Mrs. Muclene 
VY UILDFORD.—Angel Hotel; first-class family 
and commercial; phone 287; garage 


ANLEY, Staffs.—Grand Hotel, opposite station + 
centre of Potteries ; moderate terms ; lift 

ARROGATE. — Grand Hotel ; self-contained 
suites: motor garage; tel.‘ Grand’; phone 1017 

ARROGA'TE.—Prince of Wales Hotel; facing 
Stray (due south) ; private suites with baths 
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| | ARROGATE,—Harlow Manor Hydro ; unrival. 
posit.; beautiful grounds.—Miss Oakley, Man. 


OWESTOFT.—Royal Hotel ; leading hotel near- 
est to railway station.—Resident Proprietor 


ARROGATE, — Hotel Alexandra; first-class 
fam.; mod.; central; facing Stray; excel. cuisine 


YME REGIS.— Royal Lion Hotel; principal 
hotel in the town; close to sea.— R. Russell, prop, 


ARKROGATE.—North Eastern Station Hotel; 
first-class fam. ; phone 417; tel. ‘Station Hotel’ 


YNDHURST, New Forest.—Crown Hotel; 60 
rooms ; electric light; large garden 


ARROGATE,—Queens Hotel ; fac. Stray ; home 
farm; spacious garage; com. stabling.—Heyden 


JT YNMOUTH—tThe ‘Tors Hotel; only hotel on 
sunny side ; tel. ‘Tor, Lynmouth’ 


| | ARROGATE.—Wellington Hotel; near to Pump 
Room, baths and Kursaal.—Mrs. Stokes ” 


YNMOUTH.—Beyan’'s Hotel; ideal position ; sea 
and river fishing.—Mrs. Cecil Bevan, Preprietress 


HREFORD.—Green Dragon Hotel; county and 
family house ; near cathedral and river 


N ALVERN.-—Abbey Hotel; higheslass family ; 
best pos; modern comforts ; g1rage.—Schneider 


‘ ERNE BAY.—Graud Hotel; close to station ; 
nearest hotel to the links 


\ ALVERN.—Imperial Hotel ; largest and best ; 
| excellent centre for motoring.—Prop. Monschell 


INDHEAD.—-Hotel Moorland: ; facing main 
Portsmouth Road ; phone 10 Hindhead 


N ALVEKN.— Foley Arms Hotel; high-class 
family : terms moderate.—Apply, Proprietress 


| | ULL.—Grosvenor Hotel; officially appointed by 
the R.A.C.; near station: moderate tariff 


Midland, Manchester ; 
the hotel for which Manchester is famous 


UNSTANTON (G.E.R.).— Sandrmeham Hotel ; 
-best position ; terms mod.; ap. R.A.C. & A.A. 


N ANCHESTER.—Mosley Hotel; centre of City ; 
5 near stations ; tariff from Manager 


Hotel; on the clits ; 
A.A. and M.U.; garage 


| { ARROGATE—Clarendon Hotel; facing Stray ; 
{near Baths, Wells, Kursaal.—Prop. Thos. Riley 
YBURN WYKE, nr. Scarbro’.—Hotel, stands 
inown grounds; comfortable ; terms, Spence, prop 
UNSTANTON.—Golf Links Hotel; overlook- 

ing 18 hole course ;- 9 hole course in grounds 
TLFRACOMBE HOTEL.— An ideal  position- 

stands in its own evrounds on sershore 

LFRACUOMBE HY DRO.—First-class ; facing sea ; 

every comfort; baths and electrical treatment 


NVERNEss.—Caledonian Hotel ;tirstelass ; Within 
min. walk of the station; mod.; tel. 246; F. Steven 
NVERNESsS.—Station Hotel, Highland Railway ; 
only hotel with passenger lift 
SLE OF MAN,—Douglas Bay Hotel ; the premier 
hotel.—Mrs. Lucy Brown, Manageress 
ERSEY, C. I.—Somerville Hotel ; one of the most 
beautiful spots in the world 
(St. Heliers)—Halkett Hotel; high-class 
family & commercial; mod. tariff.—G. Wills, Prop, 
| ESWICK HO'TEL ; one of the leading hotels in 
the English lake district 


M ARGATE.— Cliftonville Hotel; best position ; 
facing sea; suites with bathrooms attached 


M ARGAT E.— Queen's Highcliffe Hotel ; overlook- 
ing sea; 200 rooms; grand pos.; private grounds 


\ ARLBOROUGH. -— Ailesbury Arms Hotel ; 
headquarters of R.A.C. and A.A. 
Bath—Royal Hotel & Baths ; com- 
plete hydropathicinstallation— Apply Manager 
/OK.—Rockside Hydro; turkish and elee- 
trical baths ; grand lounge ; bathroom ; tennis; 
bowls; golf terms 24 to 34 guineas (winter reductions). 
—Write illustrated prospectus Managers 
N ATLOCK.—Matlock House Hydro ; old estab. ; 
i excel. cuisine ; terms mod.— Apply, Manageress 
N A'TTLOCK BATH.—Bath Terrace Hotel; family 
residenfial; delightfully sit.—A. Morgan, Prop. 
A'TLOCK.—Chestertield House Hydro; Swiss 
scenery ; tennis; billiards; baths ;send for tariff 


Smediey’s Hydropathic ; est. 1853 ; 
PB illus. prospeet.—Apply H. Challand, Man. Dir; 
N ELROSE, Abbey Gate—George & Abbotsford 
Hotel, High Street, & Abbey Hotel; first-class 
family hotels; moderate terms; good fishing ; motors 
for hire.—Hamilton Proprietor 


| ES W1CK.—Royal Oak; every convenience; per- 
sonal sup.; A.A. & M.U.—D. W. Pope, Prop. 


N ORECAMBE.—Grand Hotel; the hotel facing 
sea 


| INGSTOWN, Dublin.—Royal Marine Hotel; fac- 
ing sea: first-class; mod. charges; tel. ‘Comfort’ 


EWCASTLE.—County Hotel; opposite Central 
Station ; tel. ‘Gourmet’ 


| AND’S END.—Sennen Cove Hotel ; magniticent 
lounge ; excellent cuisine ; moderate.— Manage 


EWQUAY.— Heauland Hotel; patronised by 
Royal Family ; adjoining golf links ; booklet sent 


f EAMINGTON.—Regent Hotel; premier hotel of 
Midlands ; phone 741; tel. ‘Regent, Leamington’ 


BAN.—Great Western Hotel ; largest and leading 
in West Highlands.—Alex. MeGregor, Prop. 


er Queens ; the hotel of Yorkshlre 


XFORD.—Clarendon Hotel; first-class family ; 
central ; moderate tariff; garage ; night porter 


IVERPOOL,—The Midland Adelphi ; Liverpool’s 
4 hotel beautiful 


XFORD.—Mitre Hotel; quiet family hotel of 
highest class; tariff from Manageress 


LANDRINDOD WELLS.—Rock Park Hotel and 
JJ4 Spa:curative waters & baths.—Address Manager 


XFORD.— Randolph Hotel; first-class ; lifts; 
garage; headquarters R.A.C, and A.A. 


LANDUDNOU,—Imperial Hotel ; facing sea ; first- 
class family ; 140 rooms; 2 lifts.—Chantrey, Prop. 


AISLEY.—Globe Hotel; family & commercial ; 
home comforts at moderate charges.—Prop. 


LANDUDNO.—The Hydro; centre of bay ; terms 
summer 10/-, winter 8/— 


AISLEY.—George Temperance Hotel—M. Jawi- 
son 


OCHAWE.—Lochawe Hotel ; high-class family 
and tourist ; magnificent situation.—C, Fraser 


EEBLES.—Hotel Hydro; 18 hole golf course; 
garage; ideal holiday resort.—Thiem, Managet 


T ONDONDERRY.—City Hotel ; leading hotel; cen- 
tral position ; charm. view; headquarters A.A. 


EKL, 1.0.M.—Creg Malin Hotel, Marine Parade; 
charming view ; golf; fishing.—Proprietoré 


ONDONDERRY.—Northern Counties; the pre- 
mier hotel in Derry & North-West.—Mrs. Gibson 


EMBROKE DOCK.—Bush Hotel ; every accom- 
for families, commercials, tourists.—J ones, Prop. 
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ENZANCE.—Reviera Palace; first-class hotel ; 
stands in beautiful grounds; tel. ‘Reviera’ 


OUTHEND-ON-SEA.—The Palace Hotel; the 
largest and most luxurious hotel nearest London 


ENZANCE, 1; tine modern hotel ; 
facing sea ; excellent accommodation for families 


VOU THSEA.—Grosvenor Hotel ; tirst-class family ; 
facing sea ; mod. terms.— Mrs. Blands, Proprietress 


ORTRUSH.—Northern Counties Hotel (Midland 
Railway) ; tel. ‘ Midotel, Portrush’; phone 14 


Hotel; first-class family ; 
Write for souvenir.—W. Lake Proprietor 


ORTSMOUTH.—Keppels Head Hotel ; first-class 
family, naval and military; nearest dockyard 


INTAGEL.—King Arthur’s Castle Hotel; close 
to sea.—W. Taylor, Manager 


RINCE'TOWN.—Duchy Hotel; centre Dartmoor. 
Devon ; patronised by Royalty.—A. Rowe, Prop, 


THIVORQUAY.— Queen's Hotel ; first-class with mode- 
rate terms ; send for tariff and guide 


AMSGATE. — Hotel St. Cloud; facing sea; 
modern up-to-date.—R,. Stacey, Proprietor 


PVORQUAY.—Grand Hetel; modern; first-class ; 
sea front; convenient: unrivalled view ; garage 


EADING.—Great Western Hotel; leading and 
best ; electric light; moderate terms.—Manager 


MVORQUAY —Imperial ; premier ; best position.— 
Charles W. Hore, Manager 


EDRUTH.-—Tabb’s Hotel; first-class family and 
commercial ; terms on application to Manager 


JORQUAY.—Victoria & Albert Hotel; first-class ; 
own ground ; sea view.—Emil Ahsberg, Manager 


IPON.—The Spa Hotel (un:ier same man. as the 
British & American tea rooms, Nice & Mentone) 


PPVURNBERRY.—Station Hotel ; facing the sea; two 
golf courses ; sea-water baths, &c. 


gee Herefordshire.—Royal Hotel; stands in 
own grounds; garage; petrol: phone 40 
YDE, I. of W.— York Hotel; old est. family and 
residential ; illustrated guide —Manager. 


ENTNOR (1. W.).—Hotel Metropole; finest posi- 
tion and cuisine ; most mod. tariff.—Cox, Prop. 
W ALTON-ON-NAZE.—Vier Hotel; unequalled 
pos.; facing pier; nr. station; phone 10 Walton 


_¥ ANN’S-ON-SEA.—New Imperial Hydro Hotel ; 

overlooking pier; sep. tables; electrical, &c. baths 

S ANDREWS —Grand Hotel; facing sea and 
links.—Terms, ete. ;: Miss Lampard, Manageress 


ARWICK.—Woolpack Hotel; central for 
Kenilworth & Shakespeare country; moderate 

W ARWICK.—Warwick Arms ; the County hotel: 
dinner 7.30 ; electric light throughout ; garage 


Ss": IVES, Cornwal!. — Tregenna Castle Hotel ; 
manrged by Great Western Railway Company 


ESTCLIFF-ON-SEA.—Queen’s Hotel; ideal 
for week-ends ; moderate tariff ; excel. cuisine 


LEONARDS.—Koyal- Victoria Hatel; best 
position ; facing sea; tel. 686; garage 


ESTGATE-ON-SEA.—St. Mildred’s Hotel; un- 
equalled pos.; fscing sea; R.A.C.& A.A.appoint 


ALISBURY.—County Hotel; the principal family 

hotel ; lounge and garage ; tariff from Proprictor 

a RY.—White Hart Hotel, estab. 400 years; 
opposite the Cathedral.—cChas. Craske, Manager 


ESTWARD HO !—Golden Bay Hotel ; over- 
looking sea & R.N.D. golf links.—Manageress 
W* EY BRLDGE.—vVatlands Park Hotel; first-class 
family hotel.—Terms from Manager 


Hotel; most beautifully sfMated 
hotel in Channel Islands 
CARBOROUGH.—Cambridge Hotel & Hydro ; 
best situation on so. cliff; R.A.C. & A.A.; garage 
YCARBORO.—Prince of Wales Hotel ; suites over- 
looking bay ; tel. ‘ Princely,—H. Furniss, Prop 
CILLY ISLANDS.—Holgate’s first-class Hotel ; 
facing the sea.—E. N. Mumford, Proprietor 
JEAFORD.—Bay Hotel; special terms to golfers ; 
two courses.— John L. Papps, Proprietor 
"A FORD, Esplanade Hotel; near links; good 
fishing ; home comforts.—A. Cross, Manager 
Devon.—Royal Clarence Hotel; first- 
class family.—Terms from A. F. Goddard, Prop, 
(Isle of Wight).—Royal Spa Hotel ; 
KO the premier hotel ; facing sea 
Hotel ; strictly first-class ; 
finest situation.—Arthur Schindler, Manager 
)HEFFIELD., — King’s Head Hotel; most comfort- 
able ; most central.—C. Reitz, Manager 
HERBORNE.— Digby Hotel; leading family 
hotel ; comfortable & quiet; tariff on application 
HERINGHAM.—Sheringham Hotel; adjoining 
links ; open all the year.—F. Edens, Manager 


HERINGHAM.—Grand Hotel ; only hotel on sea 


front ; adjoins golf links; passenger lift 


EY MOU TH.—Hotel Edward (late Royal Marine) 
—Naples of England; home from home.—Prop 
EYMOUTH.—Hotel Burdon ; sea front; near 
railway station; garage ; passenger lift; electric 
HITLEY BAY.—Hotel Esplanade; leading 
hotel Northumberland coast ; prom.—Manager 
W INCHESTER.—George Hotel ; first-class ; near- 
est Cathedral, college: excellent cuisine; garage 
INCHESTER.—Royal ; leading family hotel ; 
large garden; nearest Cathedral, college; garage 
INDSOR.—White Hart ; family and residental ; 
illustrated tariff brochure on application 
INDERMERE.—Storrs Hall Hotel; on lake 
shore.—W. J. Warren, Manager 
ORCESTER.—Crown Hotel; near Cathedral 
and Porcelain Works.—Misses Halbeard, Props. 
ORCESTER.—Star Hotel ; county and family ; 
garage open day and night.—G. E. Spurr, Prop, 
ARMOUTH, I. of W.—Pier Hotel & Castle ; 
excellent cuisine and service 
ORK.—Harker’s Hotel ; first-class families and 
tourists —C. W. Simmons, Proprietor 


ORK.—Royal Station Hotel; under management 
of North Eastern Railway Company 
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Beautifully Cool 


PLAYER’S 
NAVY CUT 


is pure Virginia Tobacco made by 
hand into Plugs—Navy Plugs— 
properly and carefully cut into 
22% convenient slices. 222 


Registered No. 154011. 


It is manufactured for those who wish 
for and appreciate a “‘straight” Virgima. 


May be obtained 


from all To enjoy Player’s Navy Cut in perfection, thoroughly 
Tobacconists and rub out the slices before filling pipe or pouch. 
Stores. 
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“EVERYBODY'S DOING IT!” 


How easy it is to fill and clean 
ANY fountain pen if you use a 


“SWAN” 
EASY-FILL 


FILLER 


You do not unscrew the pen or 

take it apart—you simply pump 

some ink in and it takes but a 

few seconds. No mess or 
spilling of ‘ink 


YOU NEED ONE 


Price is 1/= complete, or 1/6 in wooden travelling 
box, OBTAIN IT OF YOUR STATIONER 


or remit us 4d extra 
MABIE, TODD AND CO. 
““Swan” Pen People 
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BERMALINE 
BREAD 


Is the Most Delightful of All Breads 


Young and old, strong and weak, find some- 
thing in ‘‘BERMALINE”' to satisfy and 
please — its flavour, its digestibility, its 
nourishing properties. The product of the 
richest wheat and malted barley. ‘‘BER- 
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BOURNEMOUTH 
HYDRO 


THE MOST COMPLETE HYDRO ON THE SOUTH COAST. 
THIS IS THE ONLY HYDRO IN HAMPSHIRE ON SEA FRONT. 


All the Comforts of an Hotel at moderate Cost, with TurkisH, Light, NAUHEIM, 
and other Baths—some Free to Visitors. Experienced Masseur and Masseuse. 


RESIDENT PHYSICIAN (M.D.) 
SEND FOR NEW ILLUSTRATED TARIFF. BOOK TO BOURNEMOUTH WEST. 
Telegrams—HYDRO, BOURNEMOUTH. Telephone 341. 
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HLUS TRATED 


The THRONE 1s the weekly organ of 
the true Imperialism. 

Honest and fearless in its criticism, the 
THRONE is waging a perpetual ‘fight 
against all forms of cant and hypocrisy. 

politics, every subject of 
interest during the previous week is treated 
in a bright readable manner. 

The THRONE is the weekly paper to 
keep you posted in all matters of impor- 
tance or moment. 


ga | The Throne 30 
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PUBLISHING! OFFICES ; 8 ESSEX STREET, STRAND 
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34- stamps. 


The‘Allenburys’ Diet is a complete and easily digested 

Food. It is pleasant to take, readily assimilated and 

speedily restorative. Whilst helping the system to te= 

cover its tone and vigour, it forms an ideal food for 

genera] use. Prepared from rich milk and whole 
wheat in a partially predigested form. 


Made in a Minute — add boiling water only. , 


Of Chemists 
1/6 & 


per tin. 


Allen 8 Hanburys Ltd. 
Lombard St., London, E.C, 
D.42. 


Style-and- Quality 
are the distinctive characteristics of 
Parkins & Gotto’s many varieties in 


INVITATION CARDS 

DANCE PROGRAMMES 

WHIST AND BRIDGE SCORING CARDS 
MENU CARDS 

WEDDING CARDS 

VISITING CARDS 
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Stationers by appointment to the Royal House of Spain 
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LONDON 


M\HE HYDE PARK HOTEL, Knightsbridge, and 
overlooking the Park.— Highest class family 
hotel; small and large suites with baths; telegraphic 
address: ‘Highcaste, Knights, London’ 
OLTON MANSIONS HOTEL, Bolton Gardens 
South Kensington.—-Most comfort. ; mod. terms 
ANS CRESCENT HOTEL, Belgravia, 5.W.— 
High-class fam. hotel ; quietly situated ; Fr.cuisine 
i aos WINDSOR, Victoria Street ; 250 rooms; 
tariff on application to Proprietor, J. R. Cleave 
INGSLEY HOTEL.—First-class temperance ; 
near British Museum ; tariff on application 
T. PANCRAS,—The Midland Grand. The Ideal 
Railway Hotel. 
HACKERAY HOTEL,—VFirst-class temperance ; 
opposite British Museum ; tariff on application 
ESTMINSTEK PALACE HOTEL, facing 
Abbey & Houses Parliament ; very mod. tariff 


COUNTRY 


BERDEEN.—Grand Hotel, leading hotel for busi- 
ness gentlemen & tourists.—B. Clulow, Manager 


IRMINGHAM. — Imperial Hotel: first - class 
family (three minutes from station) ; ideal accom- 
modation for conferences, ete.—Terms from Manager 
LACK POOL.—UCarlton Hotel, Claremont Park ; 
entirely first-class ; noted for the excellence of 
its cooking ; ideally situated 
LACK POOL.—Queen’s Hydro Hotel ; most up-to- 
date ; renowned cuisine.—W. Jung, Manager. 
Hotel ; leading hotel ; unriy. 
position facing sea: Mrs. Richard Dunn, Prop, 
OSTON.—Peacock and Royal Hotel ; family and 
commercial ; garage, posting, and motors on hire 
B' ISTON-SPA, Yorks.—Royal Hotel; first-class ; 
moderate terms ; phone 9.—H. Knagegs, Prop. 
OURNEMOUTH.—Bourne Hall Hotel; a good 
class family hotel at 2 reasonable tariff ; close to 
golf links, ete.; nearest railway station, Bourne- 
mouth West.—Proprietor 
OURNEMOUTH.—Bournemouth Hydro; hotel 
comforts and the baths of a hydro ; moderate 
a. RNEMOU'TH.—Central Hotel, The Square ; 
mod. construe. ; electric lift; mod. tariff; licensed 
Durley Dean Hydro; sea 
views ; sep. tables; ladies’ orchestra ; mod. terms 


BERDEEN.—Palace Hotel ; owned and managed 
by G.N. of S. Raily. : first class, adjoining station 


tion: 200 rooms: mod terms.— Bishop. Manager 


LDEBURG—Hotel Wentworth; select residental; 
lock garage ; officially appointed ; phone 12 

LVERSTOK E.—Anglesey Hotel ; facing Stokes 
Bay, nr. Gosport; comfortable.-—R. Wood, Prop. 


OURNEMOUTH.— Hawthorns Hotel ; delightful 
sit.; 2 acres; close sea; 150 rms; garage—Manager 

OURNEMOUTH.—Imperial Hotel; situated on 
Enst Cliff ; south aspect ; phone 1529: 


MBLESIDE, — Salutation Hotel, also Queen’s 
Hotel ; near golf links; good stabling.—Prop. 


OURNEMOUTH.—Royal Bath Hotel; luxur. 
appointed: abso. safe elect. lift ; tel. ‘Luxuriate’ 


YR.—Station Hotel; near the sea ; golf courses ; 
first-class 


RNEMOU'TH.—Royal Exeter Hotel ; unequ’d; 
phone 74.—W. A. Cox, Managing Director. 


ABBACOMBE, 8. Devon.—Royal Hotel ; grand 
sea views ; fishing; golfing.—Fox, Proprietor. 


RADFORD.—The centre of the woollen industry; 
—The Midland Hotel 


AKEWELL.—Rutland Hotel ; first-class family 
hotel; fishing ; golf—Ernest Wood, Proprietor, 


RIDGWATER.—Royal Clarence Hotel; best 
position ; leading fam.; motor bus.—King, Prop. 


ALLATER, near Balmoral.—Invercauld Arms 
Hotel; principal ; ohly licensed.—W. Proctor 


RIGHTON.—Bedford Hotel; unequalled situation 
opposite West Pier—Walter Merrett, Manager 


ANBURY.—Red Lion Hotel.—John W. Bloom- 
field, Proprietor 


RIGHTON.—Hotel Alexandra, Hove ; only hotel 
facing Brunswick Lawns and sea wall 


ANGOR, N. Wales.—The George Hotel ; exten. 
grounds ; motor garage; good fishing ; nr. links 


RIGHTON.—Old Ship Hotel; facing sea; high- 
class English cuisine ; good wines 


Hotel; family & commercial ; 
central position.—R. G. Moore, Proprietor 


RIGHTON.—-The Royal Albion; Brighton's new, 
est hotel; phone 903 P.O. tel.‘ Brilliancy, Brighton 


ATH.—George Hotel adjoins Koyal Bath Kursaal 
Pump Room; purely Ene. hotel.—Ruhasey, Man. 


DUDE —Granville Hotel; Facing sea; close to 
golf links.—H. Link, Manager 


ATH.—Pulteney Hotel; 3 minutes from Pump 
Room: garage uttached; W. Jackman, Manag. Dir. 
ELF AST.—Grand Central Hotel ; largest hotel in 
Ireland ; central position ; moderate tariff 
ELFAST.—Midland Station Hotel ; tel. ‘ Midotel 
Belfast’; phone 4181 and 4182. 
ELFAST.—Royal Avenue Hotel; most central 
and convenient.—Manager 
ERWICK-UPON-TWEKD.— King’s Arms Hotel ; 
principal family, commercial; phone 88.—Prop. 
ETT WS-Y-COED, N. Wales.—Waterloo Hotel ; 
occupies finest position; best centre for motoring 
ETTWS-Y-COED.—Royal Oak Hotel: beautiful 
situation on River Llngwy.—D., K. & H. Pullan 
IDEFORD.—Tanton’s Family and Commercial 
Hotel; excellent cuisine; reduced terms to 
winter residents.—T. H. Lock, Resident Proprietor 


UXTON.—Peak Hotel; 130 rooms; facing slopes; 
self-contained suites; turkish baths; radium 
emanatorium ; moderate tariff.—Colyer, Manageress 
UXTON.—Buxton Hydro Hotel ; 260 rooms over- 
looking gardens ; phone 211-212; tel. Comfortable 
UXTON.—Crescent Hotel ; elevator ; mod. tariff ; 
excellent cuisine ; official hotel R.A.C.& A.A. 
UXTON.— George Hotel; first-class ; best posi- 
tion ; moderate tariff.—W. F. Mill 
UXTON.—Grove Hotel; family and commercial ; 
opposite Wells and Baths.—Lane, Proprietr 
JUXTON.—Haddon Hall Hydro; most comfort- 
able ;-terms from 2 gns. to 4 gns. incl. 
UX'TON.—King’s Head Hotel ; family and com- 
mercial ; moderate terms.—C. Williams, Prop. 
UX'TON.—Leewood Hotel ; finest position ; near 
station & gdns: otermm sd.—Apply Manageress 


IDEFORD.—Royal Hotel ; the leading hotel ; first- 
class family and motorists’ hotel—Manageress 


UX'TON.—Palace Hotel; unique position; every 
comfort ; tariff free—C. D. Higgins, Manager 


IRMINGHAM.—Grand Hotel ; first-class family, 
tourist and commercial—J. Weishaupt, Manager 


UXTON.—St. Ann’s Hotel ; covered,way to baths 
and gardens ; noted cuisine 
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AISTER-ON-SEA, Norfolk.—Manor House Hotel ; 
first-class; good golf; close to sea 


UMFRIES.—Station Hotel; for Solway Firth ; 
golf; boating, &c. 


ALLANDER.—Dreadnought Hotel; first-class 
family hotel; fishing & golf free to visitors; garage 


UNBAR.—Belle-Vue; unrivalled position ; facing 
sea; golf; garage ; phone 39.—E. Ruffell, Prop. 


YAMBRIDGE.—Bull Hotel; first-class family ; 
J near prin. colls.; moderate; garage.—Manageress 


UNDEE— Royal British Hotel ; central position ; 
nr. stations & harbour.—J. Lichtscheidel, Prop. 


\AMBRIDGE.—University Arms; first-class hote]; 
U night porter ; phone 57.—M. D. Bradford, Prop. 


J\ASTBOURNE. — Burlington Hotel; first-class 
hotel; noted cuisine.—Prop. Gordon Hotels Ltd. 


YAMBORNE.—Tyacks Hotel, Market Place, family 
and commercial; bus meets all trains 
(* RDIFF.—Park Hotel; best in Wales; new 
garage on premises ; R.A.C. & A.A.—A. Guest. 
teem AN.-—Black Lion Hotel; appointed to 
Automobile A.A. and Motor Union Clubs 
ARLISLE.—County & Station; first-class family ; 
covered way from station.—J. Mason, Manager 
ARNOUSTIE.—The. Bruce Hotel; on the golf 
links ; facing the sea.—J. M. Hendry, Proprietress 
HAGFORD, Dartmoor.—Globe Hotel ; most com- 
fortable & well app'ted. for families ; mod. tariff 
bp ENHAM.—Belle Vue Hotel; pleasantly 
situated in Upper High St.—G. F Ransom, Prop. 
HEL'TENHAM.--Queen’s Hotel ; 150 rooms ; gar- 
age 60 cars ; beautiful suites—Holman, Manager 
Hotel; leading county 
hotel ; centre of city.—Geo. Hockley, Manager 
LACTON-ON-SEA & Southcliff—Grand Hotel ; 
facing sea: leading hotel; appointed R.A.C.& A.A. 
G LACTON-ON-SEA.—The Towers; largest private 
hotel on east coast ; facing sea; due south.—Prop. 
Bristol.— Leading Fam. Hotel ; comfort 
without ostentation—Mr.& Mrs. Kopp, Man. Props. 
IN, Bristol—lImperial Hotel; high-ciass 
family; Clifton Down Station; mod. terms 
he WEs.—Gloster Hotel ; first-class family hotel ; 
facing sea: excellent position.—Proprietress 
Atlantic Hotel ; occupies 
finest position Newquay: comfort & cuisine excel. 
\OWES, I. W.—Pavilion Private Hotel; facing the 
Sea.—Mrs. Sergeant, Proprietress 
—- Grand Hotel ; overlooking sea: 
garave; R.A.C.,A.A.& M.U.—F. W. Smith, Prop. 
ERBY.—Royal Hotel; family and commercial ; 
head quarters for motorists.—A. O. Fuller, Prop. 
| ERBY.—The motorist centre of England; The 
Midland Hotel 
EVONPORT.—Royal Hotel; Naval & Military 
Centre under Royal patronage.— Prop. Harrison 
UUGLAS.—Fort Anne Hotel and Golf Links.— 
Booklet on application to Manageress 
OV EDALE, Derbyshire.—Peveril Family Hotel ; 
fishing; shooting: finest seenery.— Buiddan, Prop. 
UVER.—Lord Warden Hotel (Gordon Hotels 
Ld.); famous throughout world; tel. ‘Warden’ 
] OVER.—Metropole ; family and commercial ; cen- 
tral pos.; moderate tariff.—F. Smith, Manageress 
Hotel; close railway stations and 
Admiralty pier—George Carter, Proprietor 
ROLTW1CH.— Worcestershire Brine Baths Hotel; 
150 rooms.—For Spa Guide write C. G. Culley 
ROITWICH.—RKoyal Hotel; private entrance 
to Royal Brine Baths; illustrated tariff 
UBLIN.—Shelbourne Hotel ; charming situation; 
first-class with moderate charges ; free garage 
UBLIN.—Hotel Metropole ; tirst-class family and 
tourist ; high-class public restaurant 
UBLIN.—Stay at the Gresham Hotel ; first class ; 
moderate tariff 


ASTBOURNE.—Grand Hotel ; leading first-class 
hotel 
ayes RGH.— North British Station Hotel ; 
directly connected with Waverley Station, Edin. 
)\GHAM.—Angier’s Rest Hotel; facing Kiver 
Thames ; every accom.; mod. building.—Prop. 
LGIN.—Station Hotel; the largest and leading 
hotel; facing station ; excellent cuisine 
LY.—Lamb Hotel ; principal and nearest Cathe- 
dral; garage ; Telephone 4.—S. Airey 
XETER.—Pople’s New London Hotel ; first-class ; 
headquarters R.A.C. & A.A.; tel. ‘ Pople, Exeter’ 
XETER.—Rougemont Hotel ; leading largest aud 
best for families and tourists 
Hotel ; gardens facing sea ; 
ideal winter residence; inclus. terms.—Proprietor 
NALMOU'TH.—Pendennis Hotel ; high-class family 
overlooking sea ; south aspect.—Apply Manager 
ARNHAM, Surrey.— The Bush; comfortable 
family hotel; large gdns; good cooking.—Manag. 
ELIXSTOWE.— Grand Hotel; family ; on sea 
. front; facing south ; phone 84 
Y\OLKESTON &.—Hotel Metropole (Gordon Hotels 
Ld.); thoroughly mod.; phone 446 ; tel. ‘Metropole’ 
NULKESTON E.—Leas Hotel; quiet and high-class 
hotel; life ; license; garage; dairy farm 
OLKESTONE.— West Cliff Hotel; high-class 
family hotel; under entirely new management 
ORRES.—Cluny Hill Hotel-hydro ; lovely situa- 
tion; every comfort ; splendid golf course 
VORT WILLIAM.—Alexandra Hotel; first-class > 
lounge ; electric light ; garage. —E. Wenzel, Prop- 
RESHWATER BAY HOTEL (Isle of Wight).— 
restful holiday place——Residential Proprietor 


IANT’S CAUSEWAY.—Causeway Hotel ; first- 
class ; mod. tariff ; golf; fishing; excellent garage 
LASGOW.—St. Enoch Station Hotel (G. & G.W. 
Rly Co.) ; most central 
LASGOW.—The Central Station Hotel, Glasgow, 
is the leading hotel in Scotland 
VY LASGOW.—North British Station Hotel, Queen 
Street : finest site in the City 
VRANGE-OVER-SANDS.— Hazelwood Hydro ; 
lovely spot ; golf ; boating.—-F. Wells, Manager 
REAT YARMOUTH.— Queen's Hotel, Centre 
Parade ; new lounge ; new garage.—Nightingale 
REat YARMOUTH. — Royal Hotel, Marine 
Parade; unequalled sit.—W. Nightingale, Prop. 
Y UERNSEY.—Channel Islands Hotel ; family and 
commercial ; facing sea.—H. Shirvell, Prop. 
UERNSEY.—Gardner's Royal Hotel; only mod. 
hotel in Channel Islands.—Mr. & Mrs. Muclene 
UILDFORD.—Angel Hotel; first-class family 
and commercial; phone 287; garage 


ANLEY, Statfs.—Grand Hotel, opposite station ; 
centre of Potteries ; moderate terms ; lift 

ARROGATE.— Grand Hotel ; self-contained 
suites: motor garage; tel.‘ Grand’; phone 1017 

ARKOGA'TE.—Prince of Wales Hotel; facing 
Stray (due south) ; private suites with baths i 
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ARROGATE,—Harlow Manor Hydro ; unrival. 
posit. ; beautiful grounds.—Miss Oakley, Man. 


OWESTOFT.—Royal Hotel ; leading hotel near- 
est to railway station.—Resident Proprietor 


ARROGATE.— Hotel Alexandra; first-class 
fam.; mod.; central; facing Stray; excel. cuisine 


YME REGIS.— Royal Lion Hotel; principal 
hotel in the town; close to sea.—R. Russell, prop, 


ARROGATE.—North Eastern Station Hotel; 
first-class fam. ; phone 417; tel. ‘Station Hotel’ 


YNDHURST, New Forest.—Crown Hotel; 60 
rooms ; electric light; large garden 


ARROGATE,—Queens Hotel ; fac. Stray ; home 
farm; spacious garage; com. stabling.—Heyden 


JUTH.—The Tors Hotel; only hotel on 
sunny side ; tel. ‘ Tor, Lynmouth’ 


ARROGATE.—Wellington Hotel ; near to Pump 
Room, baths and Kursaal.—Mrs. Stokes 


YNMOUOTH.—Bevan’s Hotel; ideal position ; sea 
and river fishing.—Mrs. Cecil Bevan, Preprietress 


EREFORD.—Green Dragon Hotel; county and 
family house ; near cathedral and river 


Hotel; higheclass family ; 
best pos; modern comforts; garage.—Schneider 


‘LJ ERNE BAY.—Grand Hotel; close to station ; 
nearest hotel to the links 


ALVERN.—Imperial Hotel ; largest and best ; 
excellent centre for motoring.—Prop. Monschell 


INDHEAD.—-Hotel Moorlands; facing main 
Portsmouth Road ; phone 10 Hindhead 


M“ LVERN.— Foley Arms Hotel; high-class 
family ; terms moderate.—Apply, Proprietress 


“ULL.—Grosvenor Hotel; ofticially appointed by 
the R.A.C.; near station: moderate tariff 


ANCHESTER.— The Midland, Manchester ; 
the hotel for which Manchester is famous 


UNSTANTON (G.E.R.).— Sandringham Hotel ; 
-best position ; terms mod.; ap. R.A.C. & A.A. 
UNSTANTON.—Glebe Hotel; on the cliffs ; 
A.A. and M.U.; garage 
ARROGATE—Clarendon Hotel; facing Stray ; 
fnear Baths, Wells, Kursaal.—Prop. Thos. Riley 
AYBURN WYKE, nr. Secarbro’.—Hotel, stands 
in own grounds; comfortable ; terms, Spence, prop 
UNSTANTON.—Golf Links Hotel; overlook- 
ing 18 hole course ;- 9 hole course in grounds 
LFRACOMBE HOTEL.— An ideal position- 
stands in its own grounds on seashore 
LFRACOMBE HY DRO.—First-class ; facing sea ; 
every com : baths and electrical treatment 
NVERNESS.—Caledonian Hotel ;firstelass ; within 
min. walk of the station; mod.; tel. 246 ; F. Steven 
NVERNESS.—Station Hotel, Highland Railway ; 
only hotel with passenger lift 
SLE OF MAN,—Douglas Bay Hotel ; the premier 
hotel.—Mrs. Lucy Brown, Manageress 
ERSEY, C. I.—Somerville Hotel ; one of the most 
beautiful spots in the world 
ERSEY (St. Heliers).—Halkett Hotel ; high-class 
family & commercial ; mod. tariff.—G. Wills, Prop, 
ESWICK HO'TEL ; one of the leading hotels in 
the English lake district 


ee Hotel; centre of City ; 

near stations ; tariff from Manager 

M4 RGATE.—Cliftonville Hotel; best position ; 
facing sea; suites with bathrooms attached 


ARGATE.— Queen's Highcliffe Hotel; overlook- 
ing sea ; 200 rooms; grand pos.; private grounds 
ARLBOROUGH. -— Ailesbury Arms Hotel ; 
headquarters of R.A.C. and A.A. 
Bath.—Royal Hotel & Baths ; com- 
plete hydropathic installation — Apply Manager 
M ATLOCK.—Rockside Hydro; turkish and elee- 
trical baths ; grand lounge ; bathroom ; tennis; 
bowls; golf terms 24 to 34 guineas (winter reductions). 
—Write illustrated prospectus Managers 
N ATLOCK.—Matlock House Hydro ; old estab. ; 
excel. cuisine ; terms mod.—Apply, Manageress 
M ATLOCK BATH.—Bath Terrace Hotel; family 
residential; delightfully sit.—A. Morgan, Prop. 
N ATLOCK.—Chestertield House Hydro; Swiss 
scenery ; tennis; billiards; baths; send for tariff 
M ATLOCK.—Smedley’s Hydropathic ; est. 1853 ; 
illus. prospect.—Apply H. Challand, Man. Dir; 
N ELROSE, Abbey Gate.—George & Abbotsford 
5\ Hotel, High Street, & Abbey Hotel; first-class 
family hotels ; moderate terms; good fishing ; motors 
for hire.—Hamilton Proprietor 


ESWICK.—Royal Oak; every convenience; per- 
sonal sup.; A.A. & M.U.—D. W. Pope, Prop. 


— Grand Hotel; the hoteb facing 
sea 


INGSTOWN, Dublin.—Royal Marine Hotel; fac- 
ing sea: first-class; mod. charges; tel. ‘Comfort’ 


EWCASTLE.—County Hotel; opposite Central 
Station ; tel. ‘Gourmet’ 


AND’S END.—Sennen Cove Hotel ; magniticent 
lounge ; excellent cuisine ; moderate.—Manage 


EWQUAY.— Headland Hotel; patronised by 
Royal Family ; adjoining golf links ; booklet sent 


‘T EAMINGTON.—Regent Hotel ; premier hotel ef 
Midlands ; phone 741; tel. ‘Regent, Leamington’ 


BAN.—Great Western Hotel ; largest and leading 
in West Highlands.—Alex. McGregor, Prop. 


— Queens ; the hotel of Yorkshire 


XFORD.—Clarendon Hotel; first-class~family ; 
central ; moderate tariff; garage ; night porter 


IVERPOOL.—The Midland Adelphi ; Liverpool’s 
hotel beautiful 


XFORD.—Mitre Hotel; quiet family hotel of 
highest class; tariff from Manageress 


JT LANDRINDOD WELLS.—Rock Park Hotel and 
Spa: curative waters & baths.— Address Manager 


XFORD.— Randolph Hotel; first-class; lifts ; 
garage ; headquarters R.A.C, and A.A. 


LANDUDNO,—Imperis! Hotel ; facing sea ; first- 
class family ; 140 rooms; 2 lifts.—Chantrey, Prop. 


roe EY.—Globe Hotel; family & commercial ; 
home comforts at moderate charges.—Prop. 


LANDUDNO.—The Hydro; centre of bay ; terms 
summer 10/-, winter 8/— 


ISLEY.—George Temperance Hotel—M., Jami- 
son 


OCHAWE.—Lochawe Hotel ; high-class family 
and tourist ; magnificent situation —C. Fraser 


EEBLES.—Hotel Hydro; 18 hole golf course; 
garage; ideal holiday resort.—Thiem, Manager 


ONDON DERRY.—City Hotel ; leading hotel; cen- 
tral position ; charm. view; headquarters/A.A. 


EEL, I1.0.M,.—Creg Malin Hotel, Marine Parade ; 
charming view; golf; fishing —Proprietor? 


ONDONDERRY.—Northern Counties; the pre- 
mier hotel in Derry & North-West.—Mrs. Gibson 


EMBROKE DOCK.—Bush Hotel ; every accom- 
for families, commercials, tourists.—Jones, Prop. 
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ENZANCE.—Reviera Palace; first-class hotel ; 
stands in beautiful grounds; tel. ‘Reviera’ 


OUTHEND-ON-SEA.—The Palace Hotel; the 
largest and most luxurious hotel nearest London 


ENZANCE.—Queens Hotel; tine modern hotel ; 
facing sea ; excellent accommodation for families 


\OUTHSEA.—Grosvenor Hotel ; tirst-class family ; 
facing sea ; mod. terms.—Mrs. Blands, Proprietress 


ORTRUSH.—Northern Counties Hotel (Midland 
Railway) ; tel. ‘Midotel, Portrush’; phone 14 


AVISTOCK.—--Bedford Hotel; first-class family ; 
Write for souvenir—W. Lake Proprietor 


ORTSMOUTH.—Keppels Head Hotel ; first-class 
family, naval and military ; nearest dockyard 


Arthur's Castle Hotel; close 
to sea.—W. Taylor, Manager 


RINCETOWN.—Duchy Hotel; centre Dartmoor. 
Devon ; patronised by Royalty.—A. Rowe, Prop, 


ORQUAY.—Queeu’s Hotel ; first-class with mode- 
rate terms ; send for tariff and guide 


St. Cloud ; facing sea; 
modern up-to-date.—R, Stacey, Proprietor * 


MVORQUAY.—Grand Hotel; modern; first-class ; 
sea front; convenient: unrivalled view ; garage 


EKADING.—Great Western Hotel; leading and 
best ; electric light; moderate terms.—Manager 


VORQUAY.—Imperial ; premier ; best position. — 
Charles W. Hore, Manager 


EDRUTH.—Tabb’s Hotel; first-class family and 
commercial ; terms on application to Manager 


ORQUAY.—Victoria & Albert Hotel; first-class ; 
own ground ; sea view.—Kmil ahsberg, Manager 


IPON.—The Spa Hotel (under same man. as the 
British & American tea rooms, Nice & Mentone) 


M\URNBERRY.—Station Hotel ; facing the sea; two 
golf courses ; sea-water baths, &c. 


OSS, Herefordshire.—Royal Hotel; stands in 
own grounds; garage; petrol; phone 40 
YDE, L. of W.—York Hotel ; old est. family and 
residential ; illustraced guide—Manager. 


ENTNOR (1. W.).—Hotel Metropole; tinest posi- 
tion and cuisine ; most mod. tariff.—Cox, Prop. 
ALTON-ON-NAZE.—Pier Hotel; unequalled 

pos.; facing pier; nr. station; phone 10 Walton 


S"; ANN’S-ON-SEA.—New Imperial Hydro Hotel ; 
overlooking pier; sep. tables; electrical, &c. baths 


ARWICK.—Woolpack Hotel; central for 
Kenilworth & Shakespeare country; moderate 


ANDREWS —Grand Hotel; facing sea and 
links.—Terms, ete. : Miss Lampard, Manageress 


ARWICK.—Warwick Arms ; the County hotel: 
dinner 7.30 ; electric light throughout ; garage 


SS". IVES, Cornwall. — Tregenna Castle Hotel ; 
managed by Great Western Railway Company 


ESTCLIFF-ON-SEA.—Queen’s Hotel; ideal 
for week-ends ; moderate tariff; excel. cuisine 


LEONARDS.—Royal Victoria Hotel; best 
position ; facing sea ; tel. 686 ; garage 


ESTGATE-ON-SEA.—St. Mildred’s Hotel ; un- 
equalled pos.; fscing sea; R.A.C.& A.A.appoiot 


ALISBURY.—County Hotel; the principal family 
hotel ; lounge and garage ; tariff from Proprietor 


ESTWARD HO !—Golden Bay Hotel; over- 
looking sea & R.N.D. golf links —Manageress 


promo RY.—White Hart Hotel, estab. 400 years; 
opposite the Cathedral.—Chas. Craske, Manager 


W EY BRLDGE.—vatlands Park Hotel; first-class 
family hotel.—Terms from Manager 


Hotel ; most beautifully situated 
hotel in Channel Islands 


EY MOU TH.—Hotel Kd ward (late Royal Marine) 
—Naples of England ; home from home.—Prop 


Hotel & Hydro ; 
best situation on so. cliff; R.A.C. & A.A.; garage 


EYMOUTH.—Hotel Burdon ; sea front; near 
railway station; garage; passenger lift; electric 


YCARBORO.—Prince of Wales Hotel ; suites over- 
looking bay ; tel. ‘ Princely,—H. Furniss, Prop 
CILLY ISLANDS.—Holgate’s first-class Hotel ; 
facing the sea.—E. N. Mumford, Proprietor 
se FORD.—Bay Hotel; special terms to golfers ; 
two courses.— John L. Papps, Proprietor 
EAFORD, Esplanade Hotel; near links; good 
fishing ; home comforte.—A. Cross, Manager 
EATON, Devon.—Royal Clarence Hotel; first- 
class family.—Terms from A. F. Goddard, Prop. 
HANKLIN (Isle of Wight).—Royal Spa Hotel ; 
kK the premier hotel ; facing sea 
Hotel ; strictly first-class ; 
finest situation.—Arthur Schindler, Manager 
a. — King’s Head Hotel; most comfort- 
able ; most central.—C. Reitz, Manager 
hotel ; comfortable & quiet; tariff on application 
HERINGHAM.—Sheringham Hotel; adjoining 
links ; open all the year.—F. Edens, Manager 
HERINGHAM.—Grand Hotel ; only hotel on sea 
front ; adjoins golf links; passenger lift 


HITLEY BAY.—Hotel Esplanade; leading 
hotel Northumberland coast ; prom.—Manager 
INCHESTER.—George Hotel ; first-class ; near- 
est Cathedral, college; excellent cuisine; garage 
INCHESTER.—Royal ; leading family hotel ; 
large garden; nearest Cathedral, college; garage 
INDSOR.—White Hart ; family and residental ; 
illustrated tariff brochure on application 
INDERMERE.—Storrs Hall Hotel; on lake 
shore.—W. J. Warren, Manager 
ORCESTER.—Crown Hotel; near Cathedral 
and Porcelain Works.—Misses Halbeard, Props. 
ORCESTER.—Star Hotel ; county and family ; 
garage open day and night.—G. E. Spurr, Prop, 
ARMOUTH, I. of W.—Pier Hotel & Castle ; 
excellent cuisine and service 
ORK.—Harker’s Hotel ; first-class families and 
tourists.—C. W. Simmons, Proprietor 
ORK.—RKoyal Station Hotel; under management 
of North Eastern Railway Company 
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THE BOOK MONTHLY: 


book-talk journals. 


personal side of the book world.”” 


If you would like to understand the heals world, to know the 
intimate aspect of book lore, of bookmen and bookwomen, 
“The Book Monthly” will interest you. It is edited by Mr. 
James Milne, the Literary Editor and Book Causerist of the 
under whose editorship “The 
Book Monthly” has become one of the most quoted of the 


London “Daily Chronicle,” 


It strikes the personal, human note of life and letters, and 
so is pleasantly readable as well as thoroughly informed. 


64 Monthly. 


Send Six Penny Stamps and we will post you a spec’men copy of the 
current number. 


Pall Mall Gazette.—“ The Book Monthly has gained i in appearance, interest 
and force if possible, since it entered on its new series. 
Daily Chronicle.—“ Has i in nearly ten years of usefulness sought to present the 


Globe.—‘* Should appeal to a wide circle.” 
Scotsman.—“ With the January issue The Book Monthly is taken over by 
Cassell & Co., and begins a new volume with a singularly attractive number.” 


The Subscription Price for ‘*Book Monthly" 
to any part of the world is 6s 6d per annum. 


w CASSELL AND COMPANY LIMITED, LA BELLE SAUVAGE, LONDON, E.C. 


MONTHLY NOTES |!MPORTANT NOTICE 


TARIFF REFORM 


THE OFFICIAL ORGAN 
OF THE TARIFF 
REFORM LEAGUE 


For Up-to-date Facts, Figures, ard 

Arguments bearing on the Fiscal Con- 

troversy. Published on the 7th of 

each month, at 7 Victoria Street, 
London, S.W. 


Price One Penny 


Subscription 2s per annum, post free 


To avoid delay it is necessary 
that all ORDERS and com- 
munications relating to accounts, 
National 
Review ” publications generally 
should be addressed to the 
MANAGER, 


subscriptions and 


“National Review,” 23 Ryder 
Street, St. James's, London, 
S.W., and 


NOT TO THE EDITOR 
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TWO OPEN-AIR BOOKS 


The Rollings of aMossless Stone 


PERCY LE NAISH 5s net - 


A volume of sporting recollections and vivid descriptions of open-air life, 
both at home and abroad. 

These “ rollings ” will especially appeal to the sportsman. 

A thoroughly English book—such a book that nobody but a sporting 
Englishman could have written. 


THE HOLIDAY BOOK 


The Dash for Winter Sports 


Capt. H. M. MAITLAND 
With 16 Illustrations bv, ALFRED LEETE. Cloth 2s 6d net; Paper 1s net 


‘Those who have tasted the joys of Winter Sports will laugh—the volume is one to 
recommend. '’—Sportsman, 


The Philosophy of Neitzsche: 


An Exposition and an Appreciation 


G. CHATTERTON HILL, Ph.D. 7s 6d net 
able exposition.’’—Times. 
‘* A sound piece of exposition. . . . We welcome it.’’—Everyman, 


The Insanity of Passion and Crime 


Dr. L. FORBES WINSLOW Illustrated. 10s 6d net 


‘* This volume should have a profound influence on future legislation connected with 
criminal law. We strongly recommend the book.'’—Atheneum, 


America, Old and New 


Professor J. NELSON FRASER, M.A. 7s 6d net 
‘‘T have read very few books so free from prejudice. . . . It is packed with interesting 
facts.’’— Punch. 


STANDS LOVE WHERE IT DID? 


HERE ARI TWO BOOKS: The one dealing with the Primitive Love and 
Passion of Boadicea ; the other that of the Woman of To-day : 


SAVAGE LOVE CIVILISED LOVE 
(BOADICEA) 
C. DUDLEY WARD 
6s 6s 
Punch says: ‘‘A spirited narrative... The Times says: A serious and well- 
full of thrilling movement and atmo- | written novel, into which much thought 
spherically convincing.’ has been put.” 


| JOHN OUSELEY LTD, 6 FLEET LANE, LONDON 
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SOME PRESS COMMENTS 
JAN. ‘NATIONAL REVIEW’ 


The “ National Review ” for January contains many good papers, and 
the ‘‘ Episodes of the Month”’ form a lively and interesting intro- 
duction to an excellent number.—Morninc Post. 


ON 


Lively and vigorous as usual, there is some specially good reading in 
this review’s current “ Episodes of the Month.” There is a good 
deal of truth, for instance, in the following remarks: ‘ Some 
Unionist newspapers, so-called, instead of attacking and exposing 
the demagogues, appear to be working for the demagogues, and 
certainly miss no opportunity of booming them.’’-—GLobeE. 


The ‘“‘ National Review ” for January contains a considerable amount of 
matter that is well worth pondering over. Some of its political 
views are extreme, but there is no question as to the fearlessness 
with which they are advocated. The articles on Service matters 
always strike a high Imperial note, and there breathes in almost 
every page a passionate effort to rouse Britishers to the paramount 
claims of Empire as opposed to the petty details of parochial 
government.—SporTinG Lire. 


The “National” is very piquant and combative—its contents make 
excellent ammunition for aggressive Conservatives. 

Drersy MERCURY. 
contains several striking articles. 
LEICESTER Post. 

The “ National Review ” seems to increase in vigour and strength as the 
years roll by.—Nairn TELEGRAPH. 

The editor indulges in some plain speaking regarding those journals 
which, “instead of attacking and exposing the demagogues, ap- 
pear to be working for the demagogues, and certainly miss no 
opportunity of booming them.”—WEsTERN MAIL. 

The January issue is full of meat 


The “ National Review ” 


THE 


and drink, some light and re- 
freshing, some substantial and 
fortifying. The variety of notes 
and articles is excellent. In 
‘* Episodes of the Month,” which 
fill the editorial pages, are some 
crisp comments. 
Dewspury News. 
The January number of the“ National 
Review ” worthily upholds the 
high traditions of the publica- 
tion. There are many well- 
written and thought-compelling 
articles.—BuRTON MAIL. 


The ‘National Review” for January 
is an unusually strong number. 
DorsET County CHRONICLE. 


The January issue is full of meat and 
drink, some light and refreshing, 
some substantial and fortifying. 
The variety of notes and articles 
is excellent.—BatLrey NEws. 


CONTENTS 
Episodes of the Month 
The United States and Anglo- 
Gorman Rivalry. By WASHING- 
Aspect of National 
Defence. By THe KARL PERCY. 
The New Crusader. By X. X. X. 


Ad Memoriam: “Jones of Ne- 
vada.” By MORETON FREWEN 


Politics in the London County 
—— By R. M. SEBAG MONTE- 


Psalmanazapr. By H.C. BIRON. 


Experiences at a German Sana- 
torium. By Miss MAUD LANDON. 


eee Affairs. By A. MAURICE 


ton ck Man’s By Sir 
WILLIAM NEVILL GEARY 
The Future of Seniies By E. 


BRUCE MITFORD. 


The Mid-Scotland Ship Canal 
(with a plan). By ROBERT BIRD. 


Diplomacy. By W. R: 


Greater Britain : : Canada 
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SOME PRESS COMMENTS ON THE 
JANUARY ‘NATIONAL REVIEW’ 


The ‘“‘ National Review ” contains a suggestive article over the signature 
of “ Washington,” on Anglo-German rivalry as it may affect the 
interests of the United States.— GuarbDIan. 


In a paper upon the present position of National Defence, Lord Percy 
emphasises the need for ability to take the offensive in a decisive 
fashion.— PaLL GAZETTE. 


Earl Percy, writing on the present aspect of national defence, declares 
that the voluntary system has broken down completely and that 
Lord Haldane knows it, but that the slightest move on the part of 
the Opposition in favour of Universal Service will be greeted with 
the electioneering cry of * conscription.”—OvuTLOOK. 


There are several notable contributions in the January issue of the 
‘National Review,” dealing with national problems in an authorita- 
tive manner. ‘ The Present Aspect of National Defence,” by the 
Earl Percy is one of these. We would there were more patriots 
like Earl Percy, who has both the skill and the courage to devote 
to the attempt of raising Englishmen from a perilous lethargy. 

SALISBURY JOURNAL. 


In an article on “‘ The Present Aspect of National Defence,” Earl Percy 
draws attention to the difference between the conceptions on the 
subject in England and on the Continent.—NotTriNGHAM GUARDIAN. 


How would Mr. Lloyd George’s reputation fare before such a secret 
inquiry as he has set up for his victims, the landowners ? asks a 
writer in the “ National Review,” who inquires into the Chancellor's 
right to pose as the champion of the poor.—Dai_y Express. 


Under this heading a writer in the current issue of the ‘‘ National 
Review” has a scathing criticism of Mr. Lloyd George, his political 
history and his political methods.—GLoucesTeR CHRONICLE. 


In another part of the number there is an article upon ‘The New 
Crusader,” in which a vigorous attack is made upon Mr. Lloyd 
George, in the course of which reference is made to the appreciation 
which has taken place in Marconi shares, and the suggestion is 
made that it is unearned increment, a portion of which—the total is 
£1,500,000—might be devoted to the benefit of the poor. 

Derby EXPRESS. 


Doing very well. Chancellor in clover.—Camprian. 


Chancellor of cant. ‘‘ Champion of the poor” who lives a life of luxury. 
PEOPLE. 
Modern incarnation of Mr. Pecksniff.—Braprorp DaiLy Arcus. 


In “ The New Crusader” a trenchant attack is made on Mr. Lloyd 
George, of whom it is stated that he “is building houses on such a 
scale that he will soon be as well provided with seats as any duke.” 
It will be seen that the “ National” is maintaining its reputation 
for plain speaking.—ABERDEEN JOURNAL. 


Mr. Morton Frewen contributes a most entertaining anecdotic sketch of 
Senator Jones of Nevada, a romantic representative of the Far 
West, created by an environment which “ has gone with the buffa- 
loes and the Pawnees, never to return.’’—SpEcTATOR. 
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THE BOOK THAT IS MAKING CONVERTS 


Tug STANDARD.—Those who wish to obtain a clear insight into the 
principles that underlie the doctrine of Tariff Reform, and the Funda- 
mental fallacies of Free Trade, as apart from the statistical side of the 
great controversy, cannot do better than read Captain G. C. Tryon’s 
book “ Tariff Reform,” published at the “ National Review” office. 

Tue ScotsMAN.—It is a quietly reasoned and well systematised essay. 

YorKSHIRE DaiLy Post.—Captain Tryon’s “ Tariff Reform” is well worth 
reading. 


Sussex Daity News.—Captain G. C. Tryon puts forward in a clear and 
trenchant manner the case for the imposition of tariffs. 


TARIFF REFORM 


CAPTAIN G. C. TRYON, M.P. 


CLOTH GILT CLOTH GILT 
2/6 CONTENTS 2/6 
NET NET 

OHAP, CHAP. 
I. Brirish Trape anv Foreren In- VII. Tue ApvanracE oF THE DovustE 
TERFERENCE Marker 
Il. Hisrorrca. Facts ann Free VIII. THe Loss or toe 
Trapt THEORIES Markers 
IX. Tue Cotonrat Orrrr 
IV. Free Trapt v. NaTIoNALisM REFoRM 
V. Taz Great Trane Ex- AnD COMMERCIAL 
PERIMENT 


XII. PREFERENCE as aA 
Bonp or Union 


CarTaIn TRYON states the case with such delightful neatness 
and simplicity that it makes most enjoyable reading. 


INVALUABLE 
TO SPEAKERS 


VI. Tarirr NecotiaTion 


ORDER FORM 
“NATIONAL REVIEW” OFFICE, 23 Ryper Sr., St. James’s, Lonpon, S.W. 


Please send me_____. copies of “TARIFF REFORM,” by 
Caprain G, C. Tryon, at 2s 6d each. 
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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


Ar the time of writing the European situation is almost as tangled 
as our domestic affairs. All we can do is to call attention to 
Th certain outstanding facts from which our readers 
e Euro- 
pean Peace ™8Y draw their own conclusions. We trust these 
conclusions may not be identical with those of 
our daily mentors who are very much in the state of a flock of 
sheep running hither and thither, terrified lest they should become 
detached from the main body and occupy an independent 
position. The cue this year has been to glorify the Concert of 
Europe and to belittle the handiwork of the Triple Entente to 
which alone is due the fact that so far at any rate a bloody local 
conflict in the Near East has been prevented from developing into 
a general conflagration. So long as the three Powers constituting 
this great pacific defensive combination stand shoulder to shoulder, 
resist the ceaseless intrigues overt and covert, to separate them, 
and—it is a large and—do their duty by themselves and by one 
another in developing their armaments on land and sea, there is 
a fair chance of continuing to keep the peace to which all states- 
men and Sovereigns, even those who may have war in their hearts, 
pay outward ostentatious homage. Therefore the first duty of 
all good patriots in Russia, in France, and throughout the British 
Empire, after educating their compatriots by example and precept 


to love their own countries, is to “ bonnet” the various disturbing 
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elements that for one reason or another would break up the 
common policy on which the security and peaceful progress of 
those States depends. We know the Russian Anglophobe who 
is either a stern unbending Tory, who has been taught to regard 
Potsdam as the hub of the universe and Prussian Junkerdom and 
the Prussian Monarchy as his models, or the Anarchist who objects 
to any policy which might strengthen the position of the present 
form of Government in Russia which he seeks to destroy. Surely 
these opponents of the Triple Entente ought to be able to answer 
one another. Foreigners cannot argue with them. The Russian 
reactionary, who is also a patriot, can only attain his desire of 
Prussianising his own Government by placing his country under 
the heel of her most dangerous and deadly enemy, while the 
Anarchist would only find himself out of the frying-pan into the 
fire, should he succeed in smashing the national policy which 
would place Russia at the mercy of the Mailed Fist. It is note- 
worthy, as bearing eloquent testimony to the effect of their mutual 
sacrifices in maintaining their armed strength, that to-day there 
is no serious anti-French party in Russia or anti-Russian party 
in France. The value of the Dual Alliance has proved itself over 
and over again at various crises during the last few years and the 
mutual loyalty of the allies is beyond suspicion. 


In France there is admittedly a small Anglophobe party, or 
perhaps it would be more accurate to say—as French hatred of 

, England is a thing of the past—a party which 
distrusts us as is dis- 
turbed by the apparent blindness of British statesmen (who still 
pass on the Continent for being wideawake) to the prodigious and 
progressive increase in German armaments. The French are too 
polite to press the question upon their partners in the Entenie 
Cordiale, but don’t let us disguise the fact that there is a lot of 
quiet thinking on this question and that serious Frenchmen are 
alarmed by the continued refusal of Great Britain to put her army 
in order, and now that “ the Admiralty ” has publicly admitted 
the truth in its recent Memorandum on German naval competition, 
and acknowledges the growing sea-power of the Triple Alliance, 
France can be no longer fobbed off with the convenient excuse 
that Great Britain is making such stupendous naval exertions 
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as to explain if not justify her failure as a military Power. That 
we have refused to face a problem that stares us in the face 
and is becoming every day more acute, is true. That we are 
doing our duty in maintaining our naval supremacy is unfortu- 
nately untrue. We are now entering upon the danger-zone 
described by our well-informed contributor “ Navalis,” who 
has invariably proved to be in the right while his critics have 
been as invariably in the wrong. The French know the facts 
because their national existence is at stake and they can’t afford 
to remain ignorant, and it is as useless to try and fool them as it 
is to fool the Germans. We elect to place wind-bags at the War 
Office and wind-bags at the Admiralty, and the only thing we 
shall ever get from wind-bags is—wind. There is any amount 
of “ hot air” in Pall Mall and Whitehall and in after-dinner 
speeches, but very little else, and unfortunately newspapers 
which in days gone by used to keep a sharp eye on “ Little Army ” 
and “‘ Little Navy ” administration, and give a lead on national 
questions, especially questions of defence, are nowadays content 
to say ditto to Ministers and accept their speeches as serious 
substitutes for battalions and battleships. Meanwhile another 
section of the British Press to some extent controlled, inspired 
or bamboozled by the horde of aliens who are working over- 
time in the interests of Germany, miss few opportunities, or 
make opportunities when none present themselves, to “ crab” 
France or Russia, to misrepresent their motives, to credit them 
with chauvinism, while they glorify the Germans as a peaceful 
people inspired by the single idea of “live and let live.” 


We grant that the Germans have the same claim on the 


Radical crank as the Boers in days gone by. After all, like 


Th President Kruger, the Germans mean to fall upon 
Claim us at the appointed time, and just as President 
Kruger intended to clear Great Britain out of 
South Africa, so Germany means to destroy our Sea-power, and this 
naturally constitutes an overpowering attraction for the peculiar 
type of Radical infesting these islands, who is at once the friend 
of every enemy of his country and the enemy of every friend. 
Russia, who used to be the idol in the days of Mr. Gladstone 
when an Anglo-Russian War was never very far off, and France 
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who occupied a similar position can, now that they are friendly 
Powers, do no right; while Germany, on the other hand, 
the former bugbear of Gladstonianism, because she was 
mistakenly regarded as a friendly Power, can nowadays do no 
wrong, and apparently the single duty of British statesmen, accord- 
ing to the school of ‘‘ enemies of our friends and friends of our 
enemies,” is to lick the boots of the Germans, to accept all their 
pacific assurances at their face value, while rejecting all the pledges 
of Russia and France. And such forsooth are professional peace- 
mongers, though peace among the Great Powers has only been 
preserved in recent critical years, thanks to the loyal co-operation 
of France and Russia, and because the British Government—bad 
as it may be from a domestic point of view—are not such jackasses 
as the mass of their active supporters in the Press, in Parliament, 
in the Tabernacle, and on the platform. At the present moment, 
Germany is accelerating her preparations for war, and all the 
usual manceuvres are being resorted to to create an atmosphere 
in which it will be possible to launch yet another naval and 
military programme which will bring her still nearer her goal. 
Apparently the British Press, which has lost nearly ali its spunk 
of late years, is afraid to call attention to these disagreeable facts. 
They are too alarming. They would spoil the ‘trade boom.” 
Indeed, it is bad form to suspect Germany or to allude to the great 
additions which have been recently made to her army and her 
navy with the object of enabling the German Government to 
bring off “‘a Japanese coup” under circumstances which will 
give the other side practically no chance, all the more as he is 
likely to be “‘ sleeping quietly in his bed” or hymning the praises 
of that great loving Christian kindred community across the 
North Sea which only asks for our affection. 


For the moment it is only permissible to discuss that delightfully 
happy family, “‘ the Concert of Europe,” which is supposed to 
— have been concerting in London, though SO far 
cert”? Again it must be said that the fruits of this international 

harmony are few and far between. ‘ Poor dear 
Germany ” has demonstrated afresh her devotion to peace, and 
only wicked Jingoes would dispute the value of the pacific propa- 
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ganda being conducted in this country—though not in any other 
country, so far as we know—which may be inspired by the highest 
motives but the effect of which, if successful, could only be to 
disarm Great Britain at the very moment that Germany is most 
formidable by land and sea. The number of busybodies all 
working on the same lines at the present time, many of whom 
have passed their lives or have their interests abroad, cannot fail 
to strike the casual observer. We know nothing whatsoever of 
Mr. Norman Angell—who is making himself conspicuous by writing 
and talking what we can only regard as decadent nonsense on 
the subject of peace when there is no peace—save what we learn 
from the new edition of Who’s Who, where the biographies are 
not infrequently autobiographies. According to this authority, Mr. 
Norman Angell is a certain Mr. Lane, who has spent a great deal 
of his life in America and has acted as correspondent of various 
American newspapers. He has also been Editor of Galignani’s 
Messenger and on the staff of the Eclair of Paris, while for the 
last few years he has been General Manager of the Paris Daily 
Mail, which possibly explains the extraordinary booming of his 
propaganda in the British Press. He is, needless to say, a member 
of the National Liberal Club and among other works has written a 
book entitled Patriotism under Three Flags. As we have said we 
know nothing whatsoever about him except what we glean from 
Who’s Who, though we observe he is one of the heroes of the Man- 
chester Guardian, whose foreign politics are well known. If this Mr. 
Norman Angell is sincerely devoted to Great Britain, and if he 
wishes his propaganda to be regarded seriously, why should he 
not take a turn in Germany and America where far more bellicose 
views prevail than in this country? Why should he concentrate 
himself on endeavouring to quench the feeble and flickering flame 
of patriotism which needs the utmost care and nursing if Great 
Britain is to keep her place among the Great Powers, to fulfil the 
obligations specific and moral she has undertaken and to save 
herself from the fate of other nations who have deservedly dis- 
appeared through listening to the craven counsels of people who 
were either too virtuous for this world or had some sinister purpose 
in misrepresenting the facts of the international situation ? 
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AccorD1NG to the accepted and orthodox creed unbroken harmony 
reigns among the Great Powers concerning the Near Eastern 
The Youn crisis, their sole object being the restoration of 
Siiien peace, to attain which they are prepared to forego 

all ulterior designs. Tremendous efforts have 
been made to impress the official view upon the Balkan States 
and upon Turkey, and we can all admire the unwearied labours 
of Sir Edward Grey and others to bring the London Conferences 
of the belligerents and the Ambassadors to a successful con- 
clusion. Turkey has followed her usual dilatory tactics, confident 
in the belief that harmony was superficial, and her delegates 
advanced absurd pretexts for doing nothing. When the nego- 
tiators came to close grips the possession of Adrianople was 
seen to be the pivot of the difficulty. Naturally the victorious 
allies could not after all their sacrifices relinquish a prize which 
they regarded as virtually within their grasp. The Turks were 
equally tenacious, resolutely declining to entertain the idea of 
abandoning an ancient capital. They were, moreover, animated 
by an invincible contempt for their opponents, many of them 
believing, in spite of all that had happened, that the situation 
might yet be retrieved on the stricken field. Finally, the Powers 
were appealed to and agreed on a Collective Note to the Porte, 
recommending Turkey to cede Adrianople and to leave the other 
vital question of the Aigean Islands for settlement by them. 
There seems to have been serious delay in presenting the Note 
and the action of the German Ambassador in Constantinople 
remains obscure, while articles appeared in influential organs 
abroad calculated to encourage the Turks to believe that they 
still commanded powerful protection. Be the cause what it may, 
directly Kiamil Pasha, the Grand Vizier, had summoned and 
obtained the assent of the Grand Council of the Turkish Empire 
to make peace on the allies’ terms, 7.e. the surrender of Adrianople 
and the Aigean Islands, than a skilfully planned coup d’état 
was swiftly carried out at Constantinople by the Young Turks 
under Enver Bey. Kiamil Pasha was sent about his business 
and Shefket Pasha was installed as Grand Vizier, while Nazim 
Pasha was murdered. 
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Ir all went like clockwork and afforded scope for the making 
of enormous fortunes by the cosmopolitan Jews who had 
doubtless financed the coup d’état and were “in 
Gunpowder the know.” As in the spacious days of the 
great Baron Marschall von Bieberstein, we 
must distinguish between official Germany, which has been 
the embodiment of correctitude, and the German Embassy 
in Constantinople acting in collusion with la haute finance 
in several capitals, and an outburst of significant articles 
in the Jewish Press of Berlin and Vienna. Influential and 
frequently inspired German newspapers ostentatiously announced 
that the German Ambassador in Constantinople had “‘ watered 
down ” the Collective Note of the Powers, while the Constanti- 
nople correspondent of the semi-official Cologne Gazette telegraphed 
to his paper immediately after the coup d’état that Colonel Enver 
Bey had spent two hours with the German Ambassador after 
midnight, and that that dignitary, Baron von Wangenheim, did 
not attend an important meeting of the Ambassadors. As a 
general rule official Germany does not care to have its hands 
forced by newspapers, nor is it wont to tolerate such a campaign 
as that which has been waged against the official policy, unless 
the Government intend to follow the pioneers who were pre- 
paring the way. To have the Vossische Zeitung and the Berliner 
Tageblatt making the running would be a humiliation for a proud 
and patriotic Power. In exposing these curious manceuvres 
the Times Berlin correspondent observes: ‘‘ There is little 
wonder that people are asking who inspires a policy which seems 
equally detestable to the German Government and to the German 
Socialists.” If the question is asked in Germany it is no less 
anxiously asked abroad. We believe that even the most com- 
petent circles are ignorant of anything beyond the superficial 
aspect of German policy, though if she has been at heart as pacific 
as on the outside it is because she was conscious of the solidarity 
of the Triple Entente, and was taken completely by surprise like 
other people by the achievements and potentialities of the Balan 
League. Every one has been so hopelessly astray concerning 
both war and peace in the Near East that we easily resist the 
temptation to enrol ourselves among the prophets either as to 
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immediate or ultimate developments. We trust, though we have 
no hope, that the British Government will awaken to the possi- 
bilities of the near future. If we are governed by gas the rest 
of the world remains under the dominion of gunpowder. 


THE French Presidential election decided on January 17 excited 
unusual, indeed universal, interest, and for once lookers-on saw 
most of the game. It had never been doubted 
abroad from the moment the distinguished French 
Prime Minister M. Raymond Poincaré announced 
his candidature that he would be elected, though some surprise 
was felt that a man of his ability and prospects should care to 
exchange the Premiership for an exalted office of such limited 
possibilities as the Presidency. However, it was suggested that 
M. Poincaré could do what somewhat humdrum predecessors had 
failed to do and develop the Presidency into what it always might 
have been. The election is held at Versailles, the electors con- 
sisting of the Senate and Chamber of Deputies, small constituencies 
which afford scope for unlimited lobbying. Every conceivable 
candidate was run against M. Poincaré, and there was a peculiarly 
ill-timed revival of the Dreyfus case, of which M. Millerand, the 
War Minister in the Poincaré Cabinet appears to have been the 
victim, as it was discovered on the eve of the election that 
employment had been found for the notorious Colonel Paty du 
Clam. Curiously enough a Socialist paper was able to publish 
and exploit the incident within a few hours of the document being 
signed among a thousand others by the War Minister. To 
counteract the possible effect of this episode in prejudicing 
M. Poincaré’s chances M. Millerand resigned his portfolio and the 
French Army lost a Minister who may be described as the anti- 
thesis of our own great Carnot—Lord Haldane. Ultimately 
M. Poincaré’s opponents concentrated on another of his colleagues, 
M. Pams, Minister of Agriculture, but at the election the ex- 
Premier triumphed at a Second Ballot by 483 votes to 296 
accorded to his opponent. The one drawback to his triumph is 
the collapse of the Government over which he has presided with 
such signal distinction during a critical year, which performed 
the incalculable service of rescuing France from the clutches of 
M. Caillaux. M. Briand, the modern Demosthenes, is the new 
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French Premier, and M. Jonnart the new Foreign Minister—an 
exceptionally interesting appointment of a man outside ordinary 
Party politics with a high reputation and a strong character. 
Otherwise the Ministry is weaker than its predecessor. 
M. Bourgeois has retired from ill-health, and M. Delcassé’s 
fruitful labours at the Admiralty are interrupted. M. Etienne, 
the new War Minister, deserves to be popular with the Army to 
which he is devoted, and he is a man of lofty patriotism. Prophets 
do not give the new Ministry a very long life, but the expected 
does not always happen, though M. Briand’s course is surrounded 
by rocks. 


Yer another crisis has been sprung upon a jaded com- 
munity, thanks to the futility of the Prime Minister. Upon 

one question, if only upon one, he was believed 
=" to be sound and steadfast. He had emphatically 
atte at declared that the parliamentary enfranchisement 

of women—which would necessarily be followed 
by the parliamentary election of women and government 
by women—was equally bad for the sex and for the State, 
an opinion probably shared by nine men out of ten and by 
at least*as large a proportion of women, who agree with Mr. 
Asquith that “ to grant the political franchise to women in this 
country would be a political mistake of a very disastrous kind ” 
(December 14, 1911). The Prime Minister had incurred a certain 
amount of obloquy and even physical discomfort at the hands of 
hysterical hooligans by his uncompromising attitude, but as he 
was expected to stand to his guns, he gained far more respect than 
he lost. Unfortunately, empty sacks cannot remain erect, and 
Mr. Asquith destroyed himself and forfeited the last lingering 
vestige of confidence by subsequently surrendering to the pressure 
of hen-pecked politicians and announcing that, although he 
retained his opinion that Petticoat Government would be a disaster, 
he would nevertheless promote that disaster and make himself 
responsible for it should a majority of the House of Commons 
desire it and embody any Woman Suffrage amendment in the 
Ministerial Franchise Bill. In this case Petticoat Government 
would become part and parcel of the Ministerial programme, 
to be given effect to under the provisions of the Parliament Act 
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without the electors, who have never been consulted as to this 
momentous revolution, being afforded the opportunity of expres- 
sing their views. It was a characteristic performance. Mr. Asquith 
has long since exhausted the resources of surprise, so no one has 
any right to be astonished at his childish and contemptible atti- 
tude. For a so-called responsible statesman commanding a great 
majority, of which he is more than ever master since the estab- 
lishment of a “‘ Single Self-paid Parliament,”’ to declare a particular 
measure disastrous and yet to pledge himself to carry it should a 
sufficient number of leaderless followers wish it, is about as abject 
a proceeding as could be conceived. 


EVERYTHING is unique nowadays and the Premier’s “latest”’ is 
as unique as other Ministerial performances. It is a weak man’s 
escape from a dilemma, but like other weak 
actions it would appear to have added immensely 
to the difficulties both of the Prime Minister and 
his Party. Indeed, at the time of writing it is confidently 
stated by parliamentary experts that so impossible is the impasse 
that the Government have no choice but to drop their Franchise 
Bill, as they risk destruction owing to a divided Cabinet and a 
divided Party on the question of Woman Suffrage. We need 
scarcely say that there are few things more desirable than the 
downfall of our present Demagogues and the collapse of their 
schemes, and a Woman Suffrage agitation will not have been 
wholly useless should it contribute to this consummation. But 
that is its solitary merit and nothing should tempt Unionists, 
even for the sake of getting rid of the Government, to give 
any vote which might lead it to be supposed by any section 
of the community that the Unionist Party is a Woman Suffrage 
Party, or that any Unionist Government would under any 
circumstances be in a position to give votes to women. Other- 
wise, Unionists will ultimately find themselves in the same pitiable 
plight as the Radical Party, many of whose members have 
toyed with Woman Suffrage to pacify a handful of exasperated 
females who deem themselves cruelly deceived by professed 
friends of their movement. Let us declare on all possible 
occasions that we are dead against Woman Suffrage, and 
that no form of Woman Suffrage has any place in the 
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programme of the Unionist Party. Indeed, it will be neces- 
sary for our leaders to adopt an even stronger attitude, and 
to assert in the event of a general election that no one 
should give a Unionist vote on the assumption or pretext 
that he is thereby voting for Woman Suffrage. We have 
seen enough of late years of the evils of a divided Cabinet 
on this question, and we cannot afford to have another divided 
Cabinet, and those of our Front Benchers and others who may 
have thoughtlessly committed themselves to an impossible cause 
while continuing to give an academic vote for the sake of 
political consistency, must not be allowed to falsify the 
opinions of the overwhelming mass of the Unionist electorate 
by promoting any measure of Woman Suffrage, or by trying 
to paralyse the activities of that vital portion of the Party who 
will, under no circumstances whatsoever, consent to the es- 
tablishment of any form of Petticoat Government, which has 
always been odious to self-respecting mankind, and is even more 
detestable to the great mass of sensible women of whom this 
community is still happily composed. 


Or the Franchise Bill which Mr. Asquith tacitly invited the House 
of Commons to convert into a Woman Suffrage Bill, so that it 
dune- may be placed on the Statute Book with other 
mandering hateful Ministerial measures behind the backs of 

the people, we need only say that it is a vicious, 
vindictive piece of political gerrymandering, mainly designed to 
disfranchise Unionists and to multiply Radical electors, while all 
the outrageous anomalies of the present misdistribution of seats 
are to remain untouched because they are believed to favour the 
Coalition. The Bill changes from day to day, and what form it 
may be in when these pages appear no man can foretell. As an 
illustration of its general character we may take the treatment 
of the City of London, where an electorate of 30,000, constituting 
the greatest business centre in the world, is to be reduced by the 
abolition of the “‘ occupation ” clause to 3000 caretakers and night- 
watchmen. Other business communities throughout the United 
Kingdom are to be similarly treated. The political complexion 
of the City of London might remain unaltered. There is no 
reason to suppose that a caretaker who is generally an honest and 
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responsible person, or a night watchman who is interested in main- 
taining law and order and has a keen eye for anything resembling 
rascality, would be likely to support supporters of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, butas an exhibition of Radical malice this project 
fairly ‘‘ takes the cake.” Like other items in the Ministerial 
programme, it is charged with unconscious humour. Much capital 
has been made by the Cocoa and Chemical Press of the great ‘‘ Free 
Trade ’’ demonstrations in the City of London, at which wiseacres of 
the type of Lord Avebury, who is a great banker among beetle col- 
lectors and a great beetle-collector among bankers, to say nothing 
of Lord Balfour of Burleigh, speak the last word on the gospel of 
Cobden, or rather the fourteen professors of political economy. 
We are told that Free Trade is strong among bankers and finan- 
ciers. As many of the latter are aliens we don’t dispute it for a 
moment, though we believe that bankers have been maligned. 
Ministers are making a poor return to the Speyers and the Meyers, 
the Samuels, the Montagus, and the rest of them, by transferring 
their votes to their caretakers. Then we are threatened with the 
total disfranchisement of the Universities, who commit the unpar- 
donable crime of electing Unionists, as no educated electorate 
cottons to Demagogues. On the whole, we should perhaps be 
grateful to the Prime Minister for precipitating a Woman Suffrage 
crisis in connection with such a measure, for, whichever of the 
several possible solutions under discussion as we write be adopted, 
the discredit of the Government deepens. 


Our readers will be wiser than we are as it is hopeless to hazard 
a guess as to the action of 670 legislators engaged in the absorbing 
Ultra Vires Occupation of “lobbying,” of whom the large 

majority appear to have no settled conviction 
on any question, and are deprived of leadership on either side 
as both Front Benches are sharply divided. As between 
the rival merits of Sir Edward Grey’s amendment to omit 
the word “‘ male ” from the Bill, so as to open the floodgates to 
an unlimited number of females, the Adult Suffrage Amend- 
ment of the Labour Party, ‘‘ the Six Million Women Amend- 
ment,” proposed by Mr. Dickinson, or the so-called ‘‘ Conciliation 
Amendment” favoured by Unionist Suffragists, which is of a 
more limited character than the others, we need say nothing 
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except this. The present Parliament has no shade of a shadow 
of authority from the electors of this country to carry out the 
portentous revolution for which these competitive groups are 
intriguing. Neither the Radical Party nor the Unionist Party 
informed the electors at either of the last two elections or at any 
preceding elections that in the event of their being returned to 
power the Government of the country would be transferred 
from men to women, either by easy stages or by a single stage. 
The whole business is utterly unconstitutional and scandalous, 
and we are amazed to find that Unionists, who make glib speeches 
about upholding the principles of the Constitution and denounce 
the Government for its countless violations of that Constitution, 
should lend themselves for a moment to any of the plots afoot 
for revolutionising the Government of this country and destroying 
the basis of society, without giving those from whom they derive 
their power an opportunity of expressing their opinion before 
an irrevocable decision is taken. We have no idea as to what 
the House of Commons will do. No one ever has, for the very 
simple reason that Members of Parliament haven’t any idea 
themselves, and it is even alleged that a large number con- 
template being attacked by influenza in order to avoid committing 
themselves one way or the other. Should the House of Lords 
have any say on the question it may be hoped that in the last 
resort it will tack on a Referendum clause submitting the question 
of Woman Suffrage to the electorate, and then we shall see what 
we shall see. 


“TE best-laid schemes of mice and men gang aft agley.” As 
we go to press, the parliamentary kaleidoscope has taken another 

turn. We have never professed to penetrate its 
— mysteries. All we do know is that Mandarins, 
whose single excuse for their general mismanagement of every- 
thing else is that parliamentary affairs are themselves all absorb- 
ing and engrossing, appear to be as inept on such matters as they 
are upon all questions of national defence, Imperial policy, and 
general administration. Prior to the discussion of the Fran- 
chise Bill (January 24), Mr. Bonar Law suggested to the Speaker 
that various proposed Government amendments “ made such a 
material difference in the Bill that, in accordance with the practice 
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of this House, a new Bill should be introduced and read a second 
time.” Mr. Bonar Law, as always, put his points admirably, and 
cited a previous ruling of Mr. Speaker Peel in reply to Sir William 
Harcourt in 1889, which caused the Government to withdraw a 
Tithe Rent Bill owing to drastic amendments proposed by Ministers 
which would practically have made it a new Bill. Mr. Lowther, 
while not entirely acquiescing in his predecessor’s ruling, which he 
thought under the circumstances slightly “‘ previous,” as the 
amendments had not all been adopted, went on to say that he had 
no right to assume that the amendments of the present Franchise 
Bill now down on the paper would be inserted in that measure ; all 
the more so as “ the amendments have been changing from day to 
day.” Therefore he ought not to pronounce any opinion with 
regard to them. He added, however, “ There are also other 
amendments relating to Female Sufirage, which, of course,would 
make a huge difference if they were inserted, and at the present 
time Heaven only knows in what shape the Bill will emerge 
from Committee.” He felt it would be improper “ to give any 
ruling with regard to the particular point now, but for the general 
information of the House” he pointed out that the principle 
appeared to be clearly stated in the last edition of May. “ Broadly 
speaking, it is this, that if such substantial amendments are made 
during the passage of a Bill in Committee as materially to affect 
the form and substance of the Bill in such a way as to make it 
for all practical purposes a new Bill, then it is necessary for that 
Bill to be withdrawn and a new Bill to be introduced. That is 
simply the general statement, and there I am afraid I must leave 
it for the present. We must wait and see in what position the Bill 
reappears.” 


Tuis ruling cannot fail to have far-reaching consequences. 
Inter alia it completely shatters Mr. Asquith’s reputation as a 
dine: Dine parliamentary pundit, and if he is not that he 
Gee Geet is nothing. Even the Times is compelled to admit 

that the ruling foreshadowed by the Speaker 
“is very difficult to reconcile with the Prime Minister’s pledge 
to Suffragists, for it shows that Mr. Asquith’s undertaking was 
almost certainly incompatible with the established practice 
of Parliament.” It also strikes a deadly blow at the discreditable 
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conspiracy of hen-pecked parliamentarians to establish Petticoat 
Government in this country by a side wind. What the Govern- 
ment may do we have no idea and we do not very much care. 
The main point is that although parliamentary procedure has 
on the whole been drafted with a view to placing this country 
in the grip of a Caucus, there are limits to absolutism, and a 
Bill to enfranchise or disfranchise men cannot be converted at 
the whim of a vacillating Prime Minister who turns his back on 
his own convictions into a Bill to enfranchise women. Otherwise 
chaos would reign. A measure to establish Home Rule in 
Ireland could be converted into a Scottish Disestablishment Bill 
and vice versa. A Bill to give ““One man one vote” might be 
transformed into a Bill to give “One man one goat.” In fact, 
the whole parliamentary machine could easily be brought to 
a standstill, which might of itself not be such a very bad thing, 
but we may be sure that the country would in some way be 
made to pay the piper. It must also be said that low as Parlia- 
mentary government has been brought by a gang of unscrupulous 
adventurers no adequate substitute has yet been found. The 
prospect of Government by bureaucracy in the light of recent 
Post Office revelations has ceased to smile even on the Fabian 
Society. 'The semi-demented women at the head of the Suffragette 
movement threaten outrages in the event of their failure to 
terrorise the House of Commons into obeying their behests. 
We trust that on the first symptom of anything of the kind the 
criminals and their aiders and abettors will be transported to 
some desert island and there left to fight it out among themselves 
without the disturbing presence of man. 


Tue public services hitherto rendered by the Colonial Secretary, 

Mr. L. V. Harcourt, have been few and far between. He has 
generally displayed a genius for being in the wrong, 

Mr. 

H ,. andat more than one grave crisis he has associated 

Speech himself with the most unpatriotic section of the 
Cabinet. Although Colonial Secretary he is a life- 

long Little Englander, a passionate enemy of the British Navy and 

the British Army, and in fact of everything which makes for the 

greatness of the country. But the most perverted of mortals 

occasionally hit the nail on the head, and it must be admitted 
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that after the sentimental twaddle about Women Suffrage of the 
great “‘ sob artist” (Mr. Lloyd George) and Sir Edward Grey— 
who is as foolish in home affairs as he is wise in foreign affairs— 
the incisive speech delivered in the House of Commons on 
January 24 by Mr. Harcourt was “ rare and refreshing fruit.” 
It was equally candid and courageous besides being extremely 
amusing—at any rate to that part of the House which occupies 
the Opposition Benches. Mr. Lloyd George had rashly hinted 
toa deputation of Suffragettes that the anti-Suffragettes in the 
Cabinet need not be taken very seriously and might be relied upon 
to surrender their convictions if adequately squeezed. This had 
evidently nettled Mr. Harcourt, a man of few convictions, who 
has, however, satisfied himself, like Mr. Asquith, that Woman 
Suffrage would be bad for women and bad for the State. So far 
he has shown no signs of hoisting the white flag. He effectually 
got home on his colleagues of the sentimental brigade, whose faces 
while he was speaking were better than a play. Though not 
himself an admirer of the theory of mandates, believing that 
Members of Parliament should be representatives rather than 
delegates, he at any rate had a clear and definite mandate on this 
matter, as his constituency knew that from the first time he stood 
for Parliament “I have been wholly and resolutely opposed to 
Female Suffrage.” His mandate went beyond that. At the 
election of January 1910 he was opposed by the present Unionist 
Member for the Altrincham Division (Mr. Kebty-Fletcher), who 
was as strong an opponent of Female Suffrage as himself, “ in 
fact it was the only point on which we agreed.” A third candi- 
date stood on that occasion “ specially and avowedly in the 
interest of Woman Suffrage.” Mr. Harcourt and the Unionist 
candidate jointly polled 11,800 votes, while their Suffrage opponent 
with the assistance of some Socialists secured 639. ‘‘I do not 
myself believe the result would be very different if any supporter 
of this amendment (Sir Edward Grey’s proposal to delete the 
word ‘male’) were to seek the verdict of their constituents 
now upon this question alone.” A few weeks ago a Member of 
Parliament, like a modern Don Quixote, had tried a tourney 
with a windmill, and after his defeat Mr. Lansbury had frankly 
admitted, “‘ But for Votes for Women I should have walked over 
my opponent.” 


me . _ 
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Taz Colonial Secretary’s handling of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer was drastic and resolute, besides being particularly 
interesting, as affording a glimpse of the affec- 


Colonial tionate relations subsisting among the professed 
omnes. “friends of the people.’ Mr. Harcourt did 
Treasury 


not care about the Referendum, nor did the 
advocates of Woman Suffrage, who had a shrewd suspicion as to 
its probable result. But in 1907 during a Parliament which 
contained a far larger number of supporters of “ Votes for 
Women ” than the present the Chancellor of the Exchequer told 
a deputation which pressed this policy upon him, “ no Govern- 
ment could deal with such a gigantic question till it had been 
before the country in a definite and concrete form.” ‘‘ My right 
hon. friend ’’ had never attempted to give it that concrete form. 
“His argument, strong as it was then, surely has redoubled force 
to-day after the introduction and passage of the Parliament 
Act.” On the same occasion the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
added, ‘“‘ He could not conceive of a revolution of this character 
being introduced into our constitution without the opinion of the 
country being asked upon it definitely.”” The Colonial Secretary 
caustically added, “‘ I hope that by his vote upon this amendment 
he (the Chancellor of the Exchequer) will carry out this con- 
stitutional conviction.” About a year ago Mr. Lloyd George 
said, “‘ There is only one way to get a mandate—each member 
should get it from his own constituency. Well, as I said just 
now, only one has tried it, and his example and experience afford 
no encouragement to others.” Again, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had said this: ‘‘ It can hardly be said that the Members 
of Parliament pledged to Female Suffrage had really consulted 
their constituents about it, because it has never really been 
discussed by the electors in the way that previous extensions of 
the Franchise had been debated.” Here was an admission, 
according to the Colonial Secretary, ‘“‘ by one of the leading 
advocates of Female Suffrage that neither he nor any of his 
friends have any mandate from the constituencies which would 
justify the addition of this proposal, under present circumstances, 
to the Bill (the Franchise Bill) which is before the Committee.” 
While disbelieving in any form of women’s parliamentary suffrage, 


Mr. Harcourt declared that many women were admirably fitted 
VOL. LX 59 
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for the work of local administration, in which they already shared 
through the municipal vote, and he hoped that their numbers 
and powers might be extended. “I think it is a pity they do not 
make more use of the local government votes which they now 
possess. I do not know why they do not stand oftener for local 
bodies, or why they are so seldom elected when they do. It 
seems to indicate that the opinion of even a mixed electorate does 
not find them well qualified even for that amount of public life.” 


TuEn the Colonial Secretary turned his batteries upon his col- 
league at the Foreign Office (Sir Edward Grey), who was respon- 
©.0. v. F.0 sible for the proposal to delete the word “ male” 
before the word “‘ person” in the opening words 
of the first clause of the Franchise Bill which the Committee was 
now discussing. This was really a proposal for the enfranchise- 
ment of all women, the result of which at a rough calculation 
would be the addition of 11,000,000 women to an electorate 
which might contain only 10,000,000 men. “ This is in practice 
the result at which my right hon. friend the Foreign Secretary 
aims, though for tactical reasons he may at this moment not 
think it wise to disclose his whole hand.” This sentence has 
peculiar value because it finally disposes of all those theatrical 
displays of mock indignation on the part of Mr. Asquith and his 
colleagues when they are accused of pursuing ulterior objects 
under cover of tactical manceuvres. We now have it on the 
unimpeachable authority of the Colonial Secretary that his 
artless colleague at the Foreign Office has been afflicted by the 
common disease. “ He believes in the equality of the sexes, he 
admits no deficiency in the female mind. He is much too honest, 
therefore, really to disguise the end at which he aims. He has 
said, ‘ He can see nothing but gain in the full participation of 
women in the Franchise,’ but he admitted that ‘ Adult Suffrage 
at one stroke was more than the country would at present accept.’ ” 
So they would doubtless find Sir Edward Grey and Mr. Lyttelton 
“ clinging to that business end of the wedge which is dear to the 
heart of every timid and tentative reformer. Why these counsels 
of fear? The Foreign Secretary need not worry. He is not 
proposing to consult the country on this Amendment. He 
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intends to use the Parliament Act in order to pass this proposal 
which has never been before the electors. Here is his chance for 
the exhibition of real virtue and of giving a vote according to his 
conscience.” The reader must continually bear in mind that 
this is not a speech by Mr. Bonar Law on Mr. Asquith such as 
excites the sputtering fury of the Westminster Gazette ; it is the 
opinion of one of Mr. Asquith’s colleagues of another. Mr. 
Harcourt cruelly continued: “ A year ago he (Sir Edward Grey) 
read with approval to a public meeting a letter of Lord Haldane’s 
in which the Lord Chancellor said, ‘ How can we insist any longer 
on a supposed natural disqualification of women for government ? ’ 
That seems to me to carry us to the logical corollary of their 
presence in this House and in this Debate.” 


Tue roasting of Sir Edward Grey continued. “The Foreign 
Secretary said ‘ he would not speak of that to-day.’ No, probably 
D very wisely not; but he knows that it is the 
eadly 

cake essential proposal of to-morrow. I believe in 

Sweden it inevitably has been accepted. (An 
hon. member: ‘ Why not?’) Yes, why not? The Foreign 
Secretary has been for more than seven years in absolute control 
of the Foreign Office. Why, holding the views he does, has he 
not tried some experiments to convince us in the domain in which 
he reigns supreme? Why have we no women as ambassadors, 
as consuls, or even as Foreign Office clerks? They might have 
added to the gaiety of nations, but his courage seems to have 
failed when he reached the sticking-point.” Needless to say the 
House of Commons, or rather that portion of it confronting the 
Government, rocked with laughter at this deadly home thrust. 
Mr. Harcourt regarded Woman Suffrage as an evil and should 
vote against all amendments designed to enact it, though Adult 
Suffrage was the only one combining justice and logic. He 
returned to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, who had recently 
announced that he would support the so-called Norwegian 
system and that only. ‘“‘ He (Mr. Lloyd George) wants, in his 
own words, ‘ a broad democratic franchise for millions of women,’ 
but he proposes Adult Suffrage to men and something much less 
than Adult Suffrage to women.” Under Adult Sufirage eleven 
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millions of women would be enfranchised, but under the Nor- 
wegian system only seven millions. 

He [Mr. Lloyd George] wants us to disfranchise or to keep unenfranchised four 
or five millions of women. Why? Who are they? On the day that the Insurance 
Bill became an Act, the right hon. gentleman made an eloquent speech upon this 
subject. He said: “Sickness and invalidity had been lifted into the sphere of law. 
Why should women cease to be interested in them when they go there?” He [Mr. 
George] said the Insurance Act affected seven million married women and four million 
women workers. He professed his anxiety to consult the opinion of the four millions 
of working women, but he favours this proposal which will give him the opinion of only 
seven out of the eleven millions. Why does he exclude the remaining four millions 
of workers? Surely not because they are mainly female domestic servants. He 
recently received a deputation of female domestic servants, and he said afterwards 
that ‘their observations were relevant, emphatic, and sound.” Why, then, does he 
wish to deprive them of the vote? ‘‘ Their interests have been lifted into the sphere 
of law.” He has not hesitated to take their threepences; does he fear now to take their 
opinion ? 

This is one of Mr. Bonar Law’s best in the mouth of Mr. Harcourt, 
who proceeded : “‘ It is no use hon. members cringing or shrinking 
from the logical result of their action. They must face the music 
and accept the effect of their principles.” This was another good 
right and left. It was impossible to consider the question entirely 
apart from the methods recently adopted by those clamorous for 


the vote. 


Mr. Harcourt said: “ The attempt to burn my home—or rather 
the children’s wing of my home—has not, I need not say, affected 
my mind or altered my opinion on the subject. 
The assumption, indeed, that arson is a substitute 
for argument is a poor proof of the judgment of 
those by whom it is made . . . but the adoption and still more 
the approval of methods of violence and crime by those who are 
demanding what they consider to be their rights is at least an 
indication of the type of mental balance we may expect if they 
are to become our electors. If it were a fact—or if it were 
generally believed—that the attainment of the vote had been 
secured by these methods, then there would be a grave tempta- 
tion and encouragement to women in the future, even after they 
had obtained the vote but found themselves in a minority on any 
public question, to revert to those methods which would seem to 
them to have been efficacious on a former occasion.” This 
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brought the Colonial Secretary once more to the position of “‘ my 
right hon. friend the Foreign Secretary,” who at one time 
“took a very serious view of these manifestations. He has 
stated publicly that the basis of his support for the policy is 
that ‘ the introduction of women’s votes into politics will act as 
a humanising and civilising influence on public life.’ No wonder 
then he stands aghast at broken windows, damaged letters, false 
fire alarms, cut telegraph wires, obstructed railway signals, at 
incendiarism and hatchets. These do not represent his idea of 
‘humanity’ or ‘ civilisation.” He has, indeed, frankly stated 
that ‘the use of violent methods must paralyse the argument 
that when women have votes they will be an orderly and whole- 
some influence.’”” He said more than that. He has said that 
he “ cannot successfully advocate the vote when its demand is 
accompanied by acts of violence,” and he added: “it was 
repugnant to his feelings and waste of time to give active support 
to Female Suffrage under these circumstances.” But as the 
Colonial Secretary sarcastically observed, “‘ appetite seems to 
grow with eating. These acts have continued and have increased 
in violence in the fourteen months ‘which have elapsed since he 
(Sir Edward Grey) uttered those lofty sentiments. On Novem- 
ber 30, 1911, he (Sir E. Grey) wrote: ‘It cannot be expected 
that people like myself who are colleagues and friends of the 
Prime Minister can give active support to any movement while 
some of its supporters make him the object of their demonstra- 
tions.” But, as Mr. Harcourt insisted, these persons had never 
ceased making the Prime Minister the object of their insults. 
Nevertheless, “‘my right hon. friend the Foreign Secretary, 
having failed to quell the violence he deplored, will come here 
on Monday to palliate its commission by assisting its 
perpetrators.” 


Mr. Harcourt concluded the one useful and effective speech of 
his life by a few wholesome words which Unionists no less than 
0 their opponents would do well to take to heart, 
ounsel of . 

Cowardice 22d they are particularly addressed to those 

squeezable mugwumps who are to be found in all 
companies and who abound in disproportionate numbers at the 
present day. “It is said by some that if women want the vote 
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they must have it. I do not believe it is true that the majority 
of women want the vote. Even if they did, that would be a 
counsel of cowardice. There are many things, too, that men may 
want, but if you believe them to be bad for the State we do not 
give them merely because the man breaks our windows or our 
heads. If you are convinced that the claim is just, that the 
reward will be adequate, that the result will be beneficial, you 
have a right to vote for it if you think you have a mandate. 
But how many of you think all or any of these things? There 
are too many, I am afraid, in this House who think themselves 
tied by pledges which were extorted not by reason but by 
cajolery ; pledges which are rather an expression of civility than 
of conviction. You wish, some of you, to make woman man’s 
master rather than his mate. You may be right. I am pro- 
foundly convinced you are wrong; and I am sure that if you 
attain this end you will contribute neither to the happiness of 
the home nor the safety of the country.”” No wonder that 
immediately after this caustic and crushing criticism of “ my 
dear colleagues’ on the part of one of the principal members of 
the Government a meeting of the Cabinet should have been 
hastily summoned—though of course we are told that it had 
nothing to do with the question of Woman Suffrage—which was 
followed by conflicting rumours, though we may accept Mr. 
Herbert Samuel’s statement that no one will resign. The Post- 
master-General should be an expert on such matters. We are 
told that Ministers “‘ acutely feel their position.” Well they 
may. ‘The country also acutely feels its position in being saddled 
with such a Ministry, and were there any shred of self-respect 
left in Parliamentary Government Mr. Asquith would insist on 
placing his resignation in the hands of the Sovereign whom he 
has continually deceived and ask to be relieved of the Premiership 
which he has dragged in the dust. At least he should seek an 
opportunity of consulting the country whose confidence he has 
grossly betrayed. When we say the Government can’t go on it 
doesn’t mean that they won’t go on, it only means that they 
can’t go on according to the canons of decency; but, then, for 
decency the Cabinet has never shown the slightest regard. 
Having heard the Colonial Secretary’s real opinion of the 
Foreign Minister and the Chancellor of the Exchequer, we are 
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surely entitled to know what they think of him, after which 
we should like to hear Mr. John Burns and Mr. McKenna on 
Messrs. George and Churchill and vice versa; and while we are 
about it we may as well know what the late Lord Chancellor 
thinks of his successor, and what they all think of Messrs. 
Samuel, Isaacs and Montagu. Since Mr. Harcourt’s speech and 
the Speaker’s ruling, the Franchise Bill has gone by the board. 
A Woman Suffrage Bill is promised to-morrow—but to-morrow 
never comes. 


Amrpst all this hubbub we must not forget that a preposterous 
Home Rule Bill has been passed by the House of Commons and 
is now being debated in the House of Lords. The 
Third Reading was carried by the usual mechani- 
cal majority after the familiar speeches which the country neither 
hears nor reads. It is heartily sick of the whole question, which 
does not mean, as Radicals pretend to imagine, that the electors 
of Great Britain are prepared to become a party to the betrayal 
of Ulster and the dismemberment of the United Kingdom. 
Their indifference is due to their ignorance of the possibilities of 
the Parliament Act. They cannot believe that any Government 
would attempt to place loyal Northern Ireland under the 
dominion of traitorous Molly Maguires ; while the great majority 
laughed to scorn the idea that the British Army can be employed 
without the specific consent of the British people to thrust the 
men of Ulster out of the United Kingdom, which means a bloody 
civil war. The idea is widespread that there must and will be a 
General Election before Home Rule comes into operation, and 
that is why so little interest has been taken in the discussions 
in the House of Commons; we shall be surprised if those in 
the House of Lords excite the faintest flicker of interest, all the 
more as our only Second Chamber is regarded as having practically 
committed political suicide by the historic scuttle of 1911, when 
under an empty threat of swamping the peerage which could 
never have been carried out, and to preserve a paper position 
and paper privileges, the vast army of modern creations of both 
parties mobilised themselves behind timid leaders and, with the 
assistance “of a plutocracy-ridden Press, executed that great 
retreat from Moscow destined to exercise the same disastrous 
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influence on the fortunes of the House of Lords as the earlier 
retreat from Moscow exercised on the fate of Napoleon. For 
that great man it was the beginning of the end. Similarly it 
will be found that the capitulation over the Parliament Bill was 
the beginning of the end of the British House of Lords, and the 
only remaining question of interest for serious people is: What 
can be putin its place? Peers may talk with the tongue of men 
and of angels; they may turn the Home Rule Bill inside out and 
upside down, and repeat everything which has been said against 
it in the House of Commons under the pathetic delusion that the 
world is sitting in the gallery and that every newspaper reader is 
panting to peruse the columns of oratory which as we go to press 
are flowing from either side of the Woolsack. 


But the thought that is uppermost in the minds of every one who 
stops to think is, what is the use of all these admirable and un- 
answerable attacks on an outrageous Bill from 
noble lords who played the game of the Govern- 
ment in 1911 and allowed themselves to be jockeyed 
into swallowing an equally outrageous Bill of which, as they well 
knew, the main object was that Mr. Asquith might be able to 
fulfil his debt of dishonour and “ toe the line” to Mr. Jchn 
Redmond by introducing the very measure which is now being 
thundered at “ across the Corridor”? We share the prevalent 
view that the Coalition will be unable to subject Belfast to Dublin, 
not on account of any speeches that may be made in either 
House of Parliament, but because the Coalition has lost its 
driving power and will be totally unable to cope with the resolute 
resistance which will be provoked by any attempt to make the 
men of Ulster lick the boots of the Dillons, the Devlins and the 
Redmonds. Loyal Ulster can no more be persuaded to submit 
even if a majority of the British electorate betrayed them than 
Scotland would consent to be handed over to Germany against 
her will on the cpse dixit of the rest of the United Kingdom. We 
have little fear of that dilemma arising, because whenever the 
country secures the opportunity of being consulted Mr. Asquith 
and all his works will disappear, and the longer Dissolution 
is postponed the greater will be the Radical debdcle. Ministers 
are already in a worse position than Mr. Balfour’s Government 
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in 1904. Some of the Premier’s colleagues are believed to be 
courting disaster for fear of the daily growing disgrace into which 
they are falling and which might produce a veritable landslide. 
But £5000 a year is an irresistible temptation to luxurious and 
extravagant politicians, while £400 a year counts for not a 
little in the outlook of the rank and file of the Coalition. 


THE Westminster Gazette (January 25) fears that “ amid the many 
excitements of the week the proceedings before the Marconi 
Committee may escape full notice.’ We share 
this fear, coupled with the hope that the entire 
yn proceedings of the Marconi Committee throughout 

the month should be noted by the public, and we 
can only express our regret that the Westminster Gazette has 
played so insignificant a part in keeping them tothe fore. We may 
fairly claim without arrogance to have done whatever we could, 
having published a Marconi article every month since September. 
Naturally we rejoice to observe that our view of the Agreement is 
spreading. We have never pretended to be pioneers in this 
business, but followed the Outlook and Mr. W. R. Lawson, who 
had made this subject his own. We publish an article else- 
where referring to the latest phase of the Ministerial mess, 
entitled ‘“‘ A Radical ‘Panama’? ” to which we would direct the 
reader’s attention as it contrasts the situation to-day, when the 
Agreement seems to be knocked out—though we must be pre- 
pared for further surprises—with what it was when the campaign 
of education began and the hope of getting a disastrous bargain 
reconsidered was dim. We claim to have justified the immense 
importance and unusual space devoted to this particular transac- 
tion, which is now seen to embrace questions going to the root 
of democratic government. The Select Committee has so far 
declined to kowtow to the Government, and Mr. Herbert Samuel 
was severely snubbed when he tried to bully it into withdrawing 
the sensible proposal that an independent Committee of Experts 
should be forthwith appointed to report upon the various wireless 
systems now on trial. The Postmaster-General’s conduct may 
be gathered by comparing his lecture to the Select Committee 
with his subsequent abject surrender. He told the Committee 
(January 13) with all the lordly insouciance of the jack-in-office, 
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““T foresee the greatest possible difficulty in selecting the indivi- 
duals to form this Committee if it is to be independent both of 
the Government and all the various wireless systems, and is at the 
same time to consist of men who are really experts in wireless 
telegraphy, whose opinion would carry the greatest authority. Ido 
not know whether the Committee have in their mind any particular 
names, but if so I shall be very glad indeed to consider them should 
the Committee propose to go on with this proposition [our italics], 
but for my part, after consulting with others, I can only say that 
the selection of such a Committee would be a task of the most 
formidable magnitude.” Mr. Samuel the supercilious had com- 
pletely overdone the Mandarin. The Committee replied by 
presenting a special Interim Report advising the appointment 
of a technical Committee, and a few hours later in reply to a 
question by the Chairman of the Committee, the Postmaster- 
General brazenly informed the House of Commons: “ These 
recommendations, in their present form, substantially meet 
the representations which were made to the Committee on behalf 
of the Government, and the Government will be glad to give 
immediate effect to them.” 


Tue long-winded and disingenuous objections to the appointment 
of such a Committee speedily vanished, and a few days later it 
x was constituted as follows: Mr. Justice Parker, 
Marconi 
Gampeny’s Chairman ; Mr. W. Duddell, F.RS., Consulting 
Withdrawal Engineer and President of the Institute of Electri- 
cal Engineers; Dr. R. T. Glazebrook, F.R.S., 
Director of the National Laboratory since 1899; Sir Alexander 
Kennedy, F.R.S., a past President of the Institute of Civil 
Engineers and of the Institute of Mechanical Engineers; Mr. 
James Swinburne, F.R.S., an ex-President of the Institution of 
Electrical Engineers and President of the Faraday Society. Why 
did Mr. Herbert Samuel try and mislead the Select Committee 
by conjuring up difficulties which only existed in his own imagina- 
tion? It was apparently the easiest thing in the world to get 
five Fellows of the Royal Society, all eminent experts, presided 
over by a very distinguished judge. Why, we may ask, did not 
Mr. Herbert Samuel of his own initiative appoint such a Committee 
before embarking on his incredible wireless negotiations? Echo 
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answers Why? to these and“many other questions. Why did 
Mr. Herbert Samuel say one thing to the Committee and another 
thing to the House of Commons? Why is the country afflicted 
by Ministers of the Samuel type? Meanwhile the Marconi 
Company wrote a somewhat unimpressive letter to the Post- 
master-General asking to be relieved from their Contract. We 
trust their demand will be immediately acceded to. The opening 
sentence was highly suggestive as to the relations between 
the Company and the Post Office, and the expectations of 
the former as to what an omnipotent bureaucrcay could do. 
Says Mr. Godfrey Isaacs, Managing Director of the Marconi 
Company, in this letter dated ‘‘ Marconi House, Strand, 
January 15” (¢.e. two days after Mr. Samuel’s failure to bluff 
the Committee), ‘““ When I submitted to your Department the 
Tender of March 7, my Company contemplated that the Agree- 
ment would be drawn up forthwith and that within a very few 
weeks it would have been submitted to Parliament and ratified.” 
A very natural expectation on the part of the Company, and, we 
may add, within an ace of fulfilment. 


As the Westminster Gazette informs its readers of “ the ignoble 
collapse of practically the whole of the serious charges made in 
this unscrupulous campaign that has been waged 
against the Government,” there must be much 
virtue in that elastic word “ practically.” Our 
readers shall judge for themselves as to the accuracy of the 
Westminster Gazette, though we should prefer to have postponed 
further controversy on this part of the case until after the 
present writer has given evidence before the Select Committee ; 
but as it is impossible to ascertain at the time of writing when 
that may be, such statements cannot be allowed to pass un- 
challenged, as they are calculated, if not designed, to mislead 
the public. Not the least amazing feature of an amazing affair 
is the conduct of certain of his Majesty’s Ministers, from whom 
passionate protestations of ignorance and innocence concerning 
the great Marconi gamble were made in the House of Commons 
so long ago as October 11. The unsophisticated might have 
imagined that men in their positions would have insisted on being 
heard by the Committee at the outset in order that they might 
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dissipate the atmosphere of suspicion and clear their own. fair 
fame. We are, of course, aware that Committees settle their 
own procedure and arrange the order of the witnesses, but no 
Committee could have refused the demand of, say, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer to come with his pass books, his bankers and 
his brokers, any more than they could have refused similar 
demands from his colleagues whose names have been rightly or 
wrongly mentioned in connection with this affair. It is worth 
recalling what was said in the House of Commons on October 11, 
in view of the challenge of the Westminster Gazette. As all the 
world knows, Mr. Lloyd George avoided making any denial of 
what he described as ‘‘ these rumours, these sinister rumours, 
that have been passing from one foul lip to another behind the 
backs of the House.”’ He preferred to get up a gratuitous quarrel 
with “‘my friend Lansbury.” Then Sir Rufus Isaacs, the 
Attorney-General and member of the Cabinet, who occupies an 
unfortunate position in this matter owing to an indiscretion 
and his relationship to Mr. Godfrey Isaacs, who has been 
connected with many companies besides the Marconi Company, 
gave a positive denial so far as it went, but it did not cover the 
ground ; while on the other hand that of the Postmaster-General, 
whose “ great speech ”’ is now seen to have been the usual official 
mystification, gave far too comprehensive a denial, as he professed 
to be acquainted with the private affairs of all his colleagues. 


THE main point, however, is that Ministers professed themselves 
delighted at the appointment of a Select Committee before which 
A they were literally panting to appear. Let us 

, . quote the Postmaster-General (House of Commons, 
be appointed will enquire into every aspect of this question, and 
Members of the Government will be most ready to appear before 
it. Every Member of the House may have full confidence that 
while every part of this transaction will come under the search- 
light of examination, it will be shown that there is no uncleanliness 
in any quarter.” These declarations are three and a half months 
old, and we should like to know what efforts Ministers have made 
in the interval to give effect to them. They must be wonderfully 
insensitive to have stood aside all this time on the plea that 
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they had not been summoned before the Committee. All the 
more as they must have read the Minutes of Evidence, which 
put a worse complexion on the transaction as a whole than it 
bore at the time of the Debate. In the light of the official 
evidence the Marconi Agreement becomes more incomprehensible 
than ever. We trust that there may be no more shirking in this 
business and that at the earliest possible moment the Postmaster- 
General’s categorical pledge will be fulfilled, so that the mists of 
suspicion surrounding l’affaire Marconi may be dissipated once 
and for all. Lord Robert Cecil in the debate already quoted 
expressed the view of the man in the street when he said : 

It would be folly for us to conceal from ourselves that there is, for some reason 
difficult to understand, a general recrudescence of talk of corruption in all sorts of 
directions. We hear first this story and then that story about some public man. That 
is a disastrous state of things. Here we have a set of charges ; let us take care that they 
are investigated and that the investigation is so full and complete that there is nothing 
like hushing up, that those accused will emerge from the enquiry not only without a 


stain upon their characters, but under circumstances which will show that the charges 
are nothing but the malignant growth of a diseased imagination. 


And so say all of us. But Ministers have not gone the right way 
to work to restore public confidence, and it is rumoured among 
politicians who are not precisely fools that the country might 
conceivably be plunged into a Dissolution which would put a 
stopper on all further discussion of several highly inconvenient 
topics. Though doubtless animated by the best intention in the 
world, the Postmaster-General inflicted considerable moral 
damage on the Government by his egregious performance before 
the Select Committee on January 13. 


THE mess into which muddled-headed Ministers have got them- 
selves has completely overshadowed the crisis in the Unionist 
Party which would otherwise have been a prominent 
topic of the past month. As our readers are aware 
the National Review has for many years, and 
long before the question became a burning one in 1903, steadily 
advocated the policy of Imperial Preference, which, in spite of 
much confusion of thought and language, means precisely what 
it says, namely, that the various members of the British Empire 
shall prefer dealing with one another rather than with com- 
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petitive communities, and that that preference shall take the 
form of mutual concessions in each other’s markets in the shape 
of lower tolls than those levied on imports from outside the 
Empire. This admirable doctrine was first proclaimed at a 
Colonial Conference a quarter of a century ago, on the occasion 
of the first Jubilee of Queen Victoria. It was a complete novelty 
to the home Government and was met by the Conservatives then 
in power as any new idea is usually met by home-keeping poli- 
ticians whose knowledge of the word is confined to these islands. 
However, the Colonies, now, the Dominions, having grasped the 
principle, never relaxed their hold of it and have had the satisfac- 
tion of gradually seeing an immense body of opinion in the 
Mother Country converted to their view. They have, moreover, 
put it into effective practice. In Preference lies one of the most 
promising ways of consolidating our scattered Empire. The 
immense merit of the principle, apart from its commercial and 
political effects, which are incalculable, is its extreme simplicity. 
It involves the minimum of interference with the various local 
fiscal systems, and it can be equally well grafted on to a Protec- 
tionist tariff as on to a tariff for Revenue, because Preference 
can be given without imposing heavy duties. But it stands to 
reason that it cannot be grafted on to a cosmopolitan Cobdenite 
system founded on the dogma that in a commercial sense kinsmen 
must be treated as foreigners and that no concessions may be 
made to the former of which the latter shall not enjoy the benefit. 
For that reason Preference involves a change in the obsolete 
fiscal system of this country, which on all grounds is long overdue. 
If we were but an island instead of being the centre of a world- 
wide Empire we could not remain the common dumping-ground 
of the surplus goods of our industrial competitors, and one of the 
great services rendered by Mr. Chamberlain in raising the Im- 
perial issue was to compel Englishmen to examine the condition of 
their own country, the outstanding economic features of which 
so far as they affect the great mass of our people of late years 
have been the increasing cost of living, stagnant wages, an immense 
amount of unemployment and partial-employment conditions 
which have not unnaturally provoked portentous strikes. 
Whereas in more progressive communities under common-sense 
fiscal systems, wages have risen at least as much as prices, and 
there has been infinitely less misery. 


i 
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WuiLE people are leaving our shores by tens of thousands and 
hundreds of thousands, Germany is able to find employment for 

a vastly greater population and emigration has 
oe poll been brought to a standstill. Again, the savings 

of the mass of the German people as compared 
with British savings are equally eloquent and conclusive. ‘There 
are stable and encouraging elements in the industrial condition of 
Germany; there is something very rotten in that of Great 
Britain. So much so that the burden of proof lies with the 
defenders of our established system rather than with its 
assailants. Cobdenism suits Radical plutocrats, many of whom 
enjoy one or other form of Protection, or derive huge incomes 
from investments or industries in Protectionist countries. The 
Cadburys, the Brunners, the Monds, the Speyers, &c., have 
prospered amazingly. But it is fatal to the people, and its days 
are numbered. Free Imports will either be abolished by the 
Unionist Party, orif they linger much longer by the way it will 
be abolished by the Radicals when they have shaken themselves 
free of some of their reactionary pedants educated at Balliol, 
the nursery of prigs. The question is whether a necessary and 
inevitable reform of our insular fiscal system shall be merely 
insular, or whether it shall form part of the greater policy with 
which Mr. Chamberlain’s name is imperishably associated. We 
stand, as always, for the greater policy, the wisdom of which 
can neither be affected by the chameleons of Printing House 
Square, who say one thing to-day and another thing to-morrow, 
nor by pusillanimous politicians. We rejoice to know that, in 
spite of the panic which momentarily overtook our Party in 
Parliament a few weeks ago, causing an overwhelming majority 
of them to demand the hali-masting of the Imperial Ilag, one 
statesman at any rate refused to participate in the stampede, 
and by standing out performed an infinitely great service not 
only to the Empire whose cause he personifies, but likewise to 
the Party to which he belongs. We are privileged to publish 
the courageous and convincing speech which has so greatly 
enhanced Mr. Austen Chamberlain’s reputation. It will be 
read throughout the Dominions with the keenest admiration 
and approval, not merely on account of the spirit ani- 
mating the speaker, but also because it will be regarded as a 
token that, though parties may temporarily lose their heads, 
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when the inevitable reaction against this attack of “‘ nerves” 
sets in there will not be wanting men to carry out “ the first 
constructive work of the Unionist Party,” as defined and advo- 
cated during the last seven years to which the Party is bound 
by every obligation of honour unless we are all to become Little 
Englanders. As Mr. Borden said in his historic speech, trade 
and defence are inseparable elements in Imperial consolidation, 
and even if they desired, which we are convinced the immense 
majority of the Unionist Party do not, to water their Imperial 
wine, they would find it impossible at a time when Canada has 
set such a splendid example of the larger Patriotism to reduce 
Tariff Reform from an Imperial to a merely insular issue, viz. 
as to whether we shall put ten or fifteen per cent. on German 
manufactured goods. 


Aut the Dominions have given preferences to the Mother Country, 
the value of which even the members of the present Government 
have been compelled to recognise, but we cannot 
hope to preserve one-sided preference, and it is 
essential to the maintenance of the immense 
advantages that we now enjoy that there should be mutuality. 
In the words of Sir Wilfrid Laurier, we should give concession 
for concession, and we have no doubt that Unionist policy will 
ultimately be worked out on these lines. We keenly regret the 
temporary set-back caused by the recent scuttle, as also the 
moral damage sustained by the Unionist Party through its 
shabby treatment of Lord Lansdowne and Mr. Bonar Law. 
We suspect if we got to the bottom of the plot we should find 
persons enjoying a minimum of confidence in the Unionist Party 
who seek a change of Leadership with the deluded idea that they 
would advance themselves. They are the same persons who 
organised the Fly-hard movement in the House of Lords with 
suicidal consequences to that assembly. We are also bound to 
express our regret that any Irish Unionists should have been 
associated with any stampede, because stampedes are in- 
compatible with the cause of Ulster, which is the cause of the 
Union. Still more do we regret that when Lord Lansdowne and 
Mr. Bonar Law, the appointed and trusted Leaders of the Unionist 
Party, who had carefully defined our policy at the Albert Hall, 
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were presented with the Party Memorandum, which was a farrago 
of nonsense, being a demand by the petrified rank and file that the 
Generals should change their plan of campaign—we cannot help 
regretting that they did not carry out their original intention of 
summoning a meeting of the Party, and seeing the memorialists 
somewhere first. After a few hours’ chaos we should have found 
ourselves in an infinitely stronger position than before. It may 
be that the position of the Government is so wretched that nothing 
can keep it in power, though how the limpets are to be cleared out 
of office is less obvious. At any rate those who preach Preference 
because they believe in it as a condition precedent to effective Im- 
perial consolidation will not abate one jot or tittle of their faith 
in that cause, and will fight for the whole policy. They will not 
take their marching orders from Fleet Street funkers who, having 
made no serious attempt to understand or to expound any 
political ideal, suddenly pronounce it to be “ unpopular.” To 
such the Empire is not a creed butacry. One particularly bright 
spot in the recent Unionist crisis was the revolt against the Press 
Trust which seeks to dominate the Unionist Party, although it 
is alleged to be to some extent in the hands of Radicals—a fact 
which explains many otherwise inexplicable mysteries. In this 
revolt the Morning Post, the Pall Mall Gazette, the Observer and 
the Daily Express greatly distinguished themselves, and it may 
be hoped that other free and independent organs will follow suit. 
The Press Trust is far better employed in booming Mr. Winston 
Churchill than in lecturing the Unionist Party on questions of 
policy. It is rumoured that Mr. Hearst, the creator of the 
American Yellow Press, has obtained some hold over English 
newspapers, but we have been unable to ascertain any par- 


ticulars. If any of our readers can help us in the matter we shall 
be grateful. 


Tue Radical Plutocracy Enquiry have taken an office at 50 St. 
Stephen’s House, Westminster, London, 8.W., where all com- 
RPE munications should be addressed to the Secretary. 

Siniad We venture to congratulate this promising move- 
ment on its preliminary achievements. All decent, self-respecting 
men are thoroughly nauseated by the repulsive hypocrisies of a 
professedly democratic Coalition which is largely financed by 
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multi-millionaires of alien extraction, some of whom appear to 
have taken up their abode in this country not only for what 
they can make out of it under the sweating system of Free Trade, 
but in order to inflict the maximum injury on Great Britain 
for the sake of the beloved Fatherland. They are a positive 
danger to the State. They secretly buy up British newspapers 
unbeknown to their readers, and have organised a regular 
Potsdam Press in conjunction with disloyal Englishmen not 
infrequently of Hebrew extraction. They have attached them- 
selves to the Coalition to whom every German spy is welcome, 
and in return for debauching the democracy by unlimited 
campaign funds they are loaded with ‘ honours” so-called by 
grateful party managers. The Press, generally speaking, is 
silent on this as on other vital questions touching the Radical 
Plutocracy, because newspaper proprietors have unfortunately 
developed a positive passion for peerages, though some are 
content to be fobbed off with baronetcies and knighthoods; and 
with the Managing Director of Reynolds’s Newspaper a member 
of his Majesty’s Privy Council there is hope for all. An indepen- 
dent body like the Radical Plutocracy Enquiry supplies a long-felt 
want, and already a Prime Minister who sticks at nothing 
is learning that the pollution of the Fountain of Honour has 
been carried dangerously far. Early in November the R.P.E. 
circulated preliminary and searching questions concerning the 
Niagara of Honours since the party of progress captured the 
government of the country seven years ago. These questions 
were not only brought to the special notice of his Majesty’s 
Ministers but likewise to all members of both Houses of Parlia- 
ment, whatever their politics. Notice was likewise delivered to 
Radical recipients of “‘ honours ” that their dignities were about 
to be investigated, and the following letter was addressed to 
persons likely to be able to supply the necessary information : 

Sim,—I. Are there any Radical millionaires or quasi-millionaires or Radicals who 
pass for being plutocrats in your neighbourhood, or have you any knowledge of such 
persons elsewhere ? 

II. Have any of them received any ‘‘ Honours”’ since the Radical Party came into 
office in November 1905, particularly hereditary Honours, such as peerages or baronetcies, 
though information is also desirable concerning Radical Privy Councillors, Radical 


Knights, and Radical J.P.s ? 
Ill. Are there any recipients of “‘ Honours,” especially of hereditary Honours, 
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on reeord as opponents to the hereditary principle, or as assailants of the House of 
Lords and of “ privilege ” generally ? 


IV. How far have those Radicals upon whom “ Honours” have been bestowed 
been associated with any public work, whether naval, military, social, scientific, philan- 
thropic, &c. &c. ? Have any of them performed conspicuous acts of generosity ? 

V. Have they, or any of them, rendered any services to the State, county, or 
municipality, except such as could be fairly described as “‘ party services ” ? 

VI. Can you offer any explanation of their being singled out for distinction at 
the hands of the Crown, except that they are reputed to be wealthy men who may 
conceivably have contributed to the Radical Party funds ? 

VII. Have any of them altered or modified their opinions, or in any way abated 
their party zeal, since they acquired hereditary or other Honours ? 

N.B.—Enquirers should remember thatabsolute accuracy is the chief desideratum 
in order that this enquiry may serve its purpose. When they are in doubt as to the 
correct answers to any of these questions, or to other questions to be subsequently 
circulated, they should make it a point of honour to give the subjects of the enquiry 
(ie. the Radical plutocracy) the benefit of the doubt. 


Answers to the above questions should be sent as soon as possible to the above 
address. 


Yours faithfully, 
Tue Hon. Secretary RapicaL Piurocracy Enquiry. 


Tuat the efforts of the R.P.E. have not been wasted may be 
gathered from the New Year’s Honours list, which has caused 
New Year’s weeping and gnashing of teeth among Radical 
iene plutocrats, as from their point of view it bore 

painful contrast to previous lists and their own 
expectations. In the first place there were only two new Peers, 
one of whom had actually rendered some service to the State— 
namely, Sir George Sydenham Clarke, ex-Governor of Bombay, 
who, it will be remembered, was exiled to that high office some 
years ago because he refused to continue saying “ ditto” to 
Sir John Fisher, the autocrat of “ the Admiralty ” of those days 
and the boss of the Defence Committee. According to all 
accounts the Defence Committee’s loss has been Bombay’s gain, 
for Sir George Clarke is described by unprejudiced persons as 
the best Governor of Bombay of recent years. No one can 
have failed to notice that during his Governorship Bombay 
has been singularly free from the unrest and anarchy con- 
spicuous elsewhere in India. At last we have something for 
which to thank Sir John Fisher. Men sometimes build wiser 


than they know. The other peerage, if somewhat mysterious, 
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is not purely plutocratic. Sir George Kemp has played many 
parts in his time and has boxed the political compass. He 
recently retired from the House of Commons because he could 
not stomach the Home Rule Bill and because, as he told his 
constituents, he hated politics. He has now been recalled to 
the hereditary branch of the legislature, where he will have 
an opportunity of destroying the principal Ministerial measure 
of the Session. There is a fine detachment about this honour 
which exasperates Reynolds’s Newspaper—the demi-semi-official 
organ of the Coalition. Sir George Kemp used to be a first- 
class cricketer, but if cricket is his passport to the Peerage, 
the public naturally ask themselves why the claims of 
Dr. W. G. Grace have been so long overlooked. The Privy 
Council is momentarily spared further humiliation, as Lord 
Desart and Sir John Simon, the Solicitor-General, are the 
only new recruits to that much afflicted body. The new 
Baronets comprise inter alia a Unionist Member of Parlia- 
ment, a Vice-Admiral, a well-known solicitor, a generous pluto- 
crat, an eminent architect and one or two other persons of whom 
we know nothing and who may be quite harmless. At any rate 
there is nothing outrageous among the New Year’s Honours, 
for which relief much thanks. Among the new Knights are 
actually men of distinction or ability, as for example Sir Francis 
Darwin, Sir William Tyrrell, Mr. Liberty, the Premier of 
Newfoundland, the Premier of Ontario, the General Manager of the 
London and North-Western Railway, and Sir George Turner, the 
devoted doctor of the Pretoria Leper Asylum. For once the 
Radical Plutocracy has taken a back seat. Let us hope, 
without expecting, that they will remain there. 


Tue R.P.E. have another feather in their cap as the result of 
the open and above-board enquiry, in marked contradiction to 
; Mr. Lloyd George’s organisation of “‘ area sneaks” 
Adjournment _the Secret Land Enquiry—which th 
at Gand —the Secret Land Enquiry—which they are con 
Gvessde ducting upon the administration of Radical estates 

with a view to ascertaining whether the Radical 
Plutocrat practises the doctrines which Mr. Lloyd George 
preaches and on the acquiescence in which the landowners of 


the Radical Party have secured a vast proportion of the plums 
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of public life. In the first instance notice was served in accord- 
ance with the frank procedure adopted by the R.P.E. in the 
case of the “‘ Honours” enquiry upon the leading Coalition 
landlords, of which conspicuous specimens adorn the Asquith 
Cabinet—though whether their record as landlords is superior 
to their record as politicians time will show—that their pro- 
perties were under observation, and they were forwarded a 
covering letter together with the questions which have also been 
distributed among Radical and Unionist Members of Parliament 
as well as to the Press and other likely enquirers. We make no 
apology for reproducing these salutary questions, although they 
have been previously published in the National Review : 


QUESTIONS CONCERNING RADICAL LANDOWNERS 


Srr,—Are there any Radical landowners in your neighbourhood or in neighbourhoods 
with which you are acquainted ? Are any of them Members of the present Government ? 
Have any of them become Peers, Baronets, Privy Councillors, &c., since November 
1905 ? 

What is their local attitude towards the land question ? 

How does the administration of Radical estates within your knowledge compare 
with the administration of other estates in the same neighbourhood ? What steps 
have such Radical landlords taken as regards land under their control to stop the drift 
of population into the towns? To what extent have they increased the amenities of 
village life ? Have they been active in building cottages, generous in letting them at 
a low rent, and careful in keeping them in good repair ? 

Are their rents, generally speaking, higher or lower or equal to rents on adjoining 
estates ? Where lower, is this owing to large game preservation ? 

Do Radical landlords whom you know pay a “living wage” to their labourers ? 
What weekly wages do they pay ? 

Do they put political pressure upon their “ dependents” to support the present 
Government ? If so, give instances. 

Can you give instances of men being turned out of their farms, holdings, or cottages 
because their opinions are displeasing to their Radical landlords, or owing to disputes 
arising from differences over the preservation of game? Do you know of Radical 
estates on which enquiry is made as to the political opinions of those seeking tenancy or 
employment ? 

Are all the schools under Radical control equally available for political meetings 
on either side during a General Election or at any other time ? 

To what extent have Radical landlords within your knowledge helped the inhabitants 
of adjoining towns “ back to the land” by means of small holdings ? How far have 
any acted on the policy proclaimed by Sir Henry CaMPBELL-BANNERMAN, on becoming 
Prime Minister in 1905, that the pheasant would be replaced by the peasant ? 

Do you know of cases in which Radical landowners have replaced the peasant or 
farmer by the pheasant and the gamekeeper, or in which they have consolidated pro- 
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perties for the purpose of creating game preserves or deer parks in unsuitable countries ? 
Has any considerable acreage in consequence gone out of cultivation, with consequent 
diminution of agricultural employment ? 

If any Radical landlords in your neighbourhood are large game preservers, please 
make exhaustive enquiries concerning the system on which their shooting-parties 
are conducted, and to what extent they give away their game at or near elections ? 

To what extent do their humbler neighbours have access to Radical parks or pleasure- 
grounds ? 

Do you know of Radical landlords closing, or seeking to close, old footpaths or other 
rights of way, or encroaching on commons ? 

Is there any demand for small holdings in the neighbourhood of Radical estates ? 
Please furnish any instances in which this demand has been met by the splitting up 
of Radical properties or of Radical parks, or, on the contrary, has been refused. 

I beg to remain, 
Yours faithfully, 
Tux Hon. Secretary Rapicat Prurocracy Enquiry. 


N.B.—Enquirers should remember that absolute accuracy is of the utmost importance 
in order that this enquiry may serve its purpose. When they are in doubt as to the 
correct answers to any of these questions, or to other questions to be subsequently 
circulated, they should make it a point of honour to give the subjects of the enquiry 
(t.e. Radical landlords) the benefit of the doubt. 


HitHERTO Unionists, especially Unionist landlords, had taken 
everything lying down, content to rely on the justice of their 
cause and the really splendid record of the British 
Squirearchy, which taking it all in all constitutes 
with the British Navy and the British Army 
and our administration abroad the finest public service we 
possess. As a result of this passive attitude all Tory landlords, 
rich and poor, became the common cockshy of the Coalition 
Demagogues from the Chancellor of the Exchequer and the Lord 
Advocate of Scotland down to Messrs. Hemmerde and Outhwaite. 
Radical plutocrats might enjoy every farthing of any “‘ unearned 
increment ” which illegitimately accrued to them from the illicit 
information imparted to the favoured few by those “in the 
know” of, say, the gamble in Marconi shares, whereby huge 
fortunes were made without the slightest risk in a very short time 
and without any of those “ social services” of which we hear so 
much on Radical platforms but which are far to seek among the 
Radical plutocracy. The latter not unnaturally applauded and 
encouraged the new crusade against the particular form of over- 
burdened property which they happened not to possess, all the 
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more as it diverted attention from their own colossal liquid 
wealth. The Secret Land Enquiry was financed by opulent 
aliens for their own purposes. We have always held that 
the only way to deal with demagogues and their plutocratic 
backers is, without descending to Limehouse methods or Lime- 
house language, to give them homeopathic doses of their own 
medicine. This in effect has at last been done in some small 
measure, and we trust the doses will be progressively increased. 
As we have said, there are great landed proprietors in the Asquith 
Cabinet and among the Radical Party who have rejoiced and 
profited by the Lloyd George campaign against Tory land- 
owners. Indeed, it would be no exaggeration to say that 
Mr. L. V. Harcourt, the Colonial Secretary, and the Most Noble 
the Marquess of Crewe, Knight of the Garter, to say nothing of 
other feudal hangers-on of Mr. Asquith, owe the positions for 
which some of them are ludicrously unfit to their tolerance of the 
orgies of Limehouse, Mile End, Aberdeen, and other places 
where Mr. Lloyd George has “‘ told the truth” about the Land 
Question. They stood by and sanctioned the Secret Land 
Enquiry, which they dared not resist for fear of being kicked out 
of the Government by the Chancellor of the Exchequer. But 
the moment the Lloyd George Nobility realised that enquiry 
would be made into the administration of their properties with 
a view to ascertaining how far they attain the standards pre- 
scribed by the great “‘ sob artist” (to use an expressive Canadian- 
ism for emotional orators) for Tory landlords they began to 
laugh on the wrong side of their mouths, and realised that the 
time had come to cry Halt. 


Tue record of Radical landowners is a tolerably bad one. The 
first idea of the new-fledged plutocratic peer or baronet is to 
Radi devote some portion of his colossal wealth to the 
adical ‘ 

Properties purchase of the historic estate of some Tory Peer 

who has been taxed out of existence. He not 
infrequently proceeds to stop the pensions of the poor old people, 
to evict farmers in order to make room for keepers’ lodges, and 
generally to sacrifice the peasant to the pheasant, which is the 
reverse of what Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman promised to do 
when his party came into power seven years ago. Urban Radicals 
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may talk glibly of the “ minimum wage” to be paid to agri- 
cultural labourers, but where are the Radical landlords who pay 
such a wage, or even a “living wage,” to their unfortunate 
dependents” ? We hear a great deal of the shortage of cottages, 
which is an undoubtedly crying evil in many places largely on 
account of Radical legislation and hostility to agriculture. But 
where are the Radical estates with a superabundant supply of 
cottages, and what have Radical landlords done to help the 
denizens of congested cities “ back to the land” by means of 
small holdings? Then again look at the manner in which 
your purse-proud Radical plutocrat encroaches on common 
land, closes footpaths, denies access to his park to his humbler 
neighbours, and generally devotes himself to “ swank” in the 
shape of huge battues of unoffending pheasants imported for 
the day in £1000 motor-cars. Happily Radical “ shoots” are 
occasionally less murderous than they were intended to be, because, 
although the Radical plutocrat does not act on the principle of 
“one man one gun,” but is armed with as many weapons as he 
and several loaders can carry, his aim leaves much to be desired ; 
while his guests, though equally bloodthirsty, are equally harm- 
less. The Enquiry might be carried on indefinitely, and it would 
be found that the standard prevailing on Radical estates bears 
no resemblance whatsoever to the speeches made by Radical 
politicians. Moreover, in nine cases out of ten the mushroom 
Radical squire is an infinitely harsher employer, a more incon- 
siderate, indifferent and ignorant landlord than his wicked Tory 
neighbours. Our readers cannot fail to have observed that the 
mere hint of an open enquiry concerning Radical properties has 
temporarily knocked out the Secret Land Enquiry, and, as might 
have been foretold, it is announced that Mr. Lloyd George’s new 
crusade against ‘the feudal system” which he was to “ burst up” 
has been indefinitely postponed, despite the reiterated assertion that 
the Secret Land Enquiry has collected abundant information to 
establish Mr. Lloyd George’s case up to the hilt. In its place we 
are threatened with a campaign on “ Education” by the Lord 
Chancellor, into which the Chancellor of the Exchequer is to 
throw himself “heart and soul.” It doubtless offers some scope 
to the great “ sob artist ” who can at any moment play upon the 
emotions of any audience upon any subject except the luckless 
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victims of his own Insurance Act, the operation of which was 
instantly followed by a crop of funerals due to inadequate medical 
attendance. 


NEEDLESS to say the land crusaders in the House of Commons 
are furious that the energies of the “sob artist” should be 
diverted, and there is wailing throughout the 
Cocoa Press, which belongs to multi-millionaires 
possessing every form of wealth except land. 
However, for once, though it may not be for long, Radical land- 
owners have asserted themselves; while Radical plutocrats 
generally are beginning to realise that ‘“‘ unearned increment,” 
apart from land, especially on vast financial operations con- 
ducted for their exclusive benefit and a minimum advantage 
to the community, offer infinitely more openings to the tax- 
gatherer than landed property which may in some cases have gained 
through urban development, but which has suffered enormous 
depreciation while financiers have been making fortunes. We 
have before taken the illustration of the Marconi shares, which 
appreciated by 300 per cent. during the opening months of this 
year, and we would ask any Radical economist to explain on 
what principle this enormous “ unearned increment’”’ should 
escape the attentions of Somerset House while tea pays 5d. a 
pound and ‘‘cheap” tobacco 500 per cent., though we believe 
that the choicest cigars, like the choicest champagne of the 
Radical plutocracy, was let off somewhat cheaply in the great 
People’s Budget of 1909 ? 


Fury of 
“Wild Men’’ 


An impressive episode occurred at Apsley House on January 22, 
when Lord Roberts was presented by his admirers with a “ birth- 
ae eee day gift” for which £5000 had been subscribed. 
Birthday The bulk will be devoted by Lord Roberts to the 
Gift propaganda of the National Service League. With 

the balance a solid silver statuette, after Mr. 
Bernard Partridge’s fine design symbolical of ‘‘ Armed Peace,” 
had been bought, and was now presented to Lord Roberts by 
Lord Curzon on behalf of the subscribers at the historic Waterloo 
Gallery at Apsley House under the chairmanship of the Duke of 
Wellington. Lord Curzon, who is an accomplished orator, made 
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@ moving speech describing Lord Roberts’ self-appointed task 
and optimistically predicting that we were on the eve of a 
great awakening. Lord Roberts replied in his usual simple, 
soldierly, straightforward fashion, which goes to the heart of 
every audience, dismissing compliments to himself and describing 
the genesis of the League, which originated with Mr. George 
Shee’s book The Briton’s First Duty, which attracted the attention 
of Lord Newton, who was so impressed by it that he founded the 
National Service League. Sir Clinton Dawkins was a very early 
pioneer of the movement, which owed much to his keen and 
vigorous intelligence and undaunted public spirit. That same 
year (1902) Mr. Shee delivered a lecture at the Royal United 
Service Institution on “ The Advantages of Compulsory Service 
for Home Defence,’ among the strong supporters of Mr. Shee 
being the present Secretary of State for War, who spoke with his 
personal experience of the South African War fresh in his mind. 
Colonel Seely declared that, “‘ speaking as a Member of Parliament 
with a seat to lose,” he would say openly that he considered “ it 
would be extremely desirable that it should be obligatory for 
every male in this country to be trained to arms,” adding : 

I am strongly in favour of this matter being put before the public quite frankly. 
Our countrymen should be told that the danger is imminent; that it can be easily 
overcome by our own personal exertions, and that in no other way can it be overcome. 
Not by spending money on ships, although the Navy must always have our first care; 
not, most assuredly, by shouting about Imperial greatness; but by personal self- 
sacrifice alone can this Empire be maintained. I go further. I believe that if all these 
warnings fall upon deaf ears at no distant date this Empire, of which we are so proud, 
will fall to pieces, and that this nation will be humbled to the dust. 

As Lord Roberts said, “‘ These were grand words, but ‘ the danger ’ 
was far more ‘imminent’ now than it was eleven years ago.” 
When the question of National Defence came to be seriously 
considered by the Government the principle of the National 
Service League “ could not fail to have a strong supporter in 
our present Minister for War.’’ Lord Roberts “‘ refused to believe 
that the man who was prepared in 1902 to give expression to 
convictions, founded upon personal war experience, on such a 
vitally important subject as National Defence, at the risk of 
losing his seat in Parliament, would hesitate in 1913 to give 


expression to those same convictions at the risk of losing his seat 
in the Cabinet.” 


THE UNIONIST PARTY AND PREFERENCE* 


In acceding to the request of the Editor that this speech should be reprinted, 
Ihave thought it best to allow it to stand exactly as it was spoken. Butas the 
concluding passages have given rise to some misconception, I take this oppor- 
tunity of expressly disclaiming any idea of attacking the motives or impugning 
the patriotism of Sir Wilfrid Laurier and his colleagues. Their services to 
Imperial Unity and in particular to the cause of Imperial Preference are con- 
spicuous, and would render any such accusation as absurd as it would be 
ungrateful. And though it seems to me that the effect of the Reciprocity 
Agreement would have been rather that foretold by President Taft than that 
desired by the Canadian Ministers, I should be the last man to suggest a doubt 
of their loyalty to their country and to the Empire. The “ Liberals ” referred 


to in the speech are of course the Liberal Party of this country and not of 
Canada. 


January 21. AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN 

In a few weeks I shall have completed twenty-one years’ service 
as member for this great constituency. I am proud of that long 
connection, and in coming before you so near to that anniversary 
my first thoughts are of gratitude to you for the generous apprecia- 
tion that you have shown of my services, for the indulgence that 
you have extended to me when the growing claims of my public 
life kept me more and more away from you, and for the unwavering 
support which you have given to me through every trial and 
difficulty of my public life. A political party, if it is worthy of 
the name, is an association of men brought together for public 
action by a common faith in great principles of policy, for the 
defence and advancement of which the party exists, and without 
which it would lose all the dignity and usefulness that distinguish 
a party from a faction. But with such a party there must always 
be room for honest differences of opinion, sometimes on questions 
of considerable importance, more often upon questions of detail 


* A speech delivered at Acocks Green in Worcestershire on January 13. 
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and very often indeed as to the exact extent to which at any 
given moment those principles ought to be pressed to their full 
and logical completion, and as to the exact extent to which in 
given circumstances we may yield or must stand out for the full 
completion of our ideals. I cannot hope that in the long years 
of my service all of you on all occasions have approved of each 
individual vote I have given, or have agreed with every speech I 
have made, but our agreement has been far wider and far deeper 
than any differences that may have existed among us, and you 
have always accorded to me the independence of judgment in 
minor matters without which the position of a member of 
Parliament would be robbed of all its charm, and instead of 
being a representative he would become a mere walking delegate 
and voting machine. I am grateful to you for the indulgence 
you have extended to me in the past. I count with equal gratitude 
on a continuance of that indulgence in the present and in the 
future, and I have need of it now, for the circumstances in which 
I speak are grave, and the moment is one of those at which 
silence is easier than speech. 

The Unionist Party has been passing through a crisis the extent 
of which it would be very foolish to exaggerate, but the importance 
and the gravity of which it would be equally foolish to ignore, 
and I confess that at such a moment I should, for many reasons, 
have preferred to maintain silence. But this meeting was fixed long 
before these conditions were foreseen. I could not have post- 
poned it without giving rise to rumours which I think would have 
been mischievous and, after all, you and I have been accustomed 
to discuss matters of public policy with perfect frankness, and 
I take it that you have a right to expect since the occasion offers 
that now, as at all times, I should tell you frankly what my 
mind is and submit my public conduct to your judgment, approba- 
tion, or condemnation. As I have said, if I had consulted only 
my own feelings I should have preferred to remain silent at this 
moment. I should have been glad to leave the next word on 
the present situation with our leaders, Lord Lansdowne and 
Mr. Bonar Law. It is with them that the decisive word rests, 
They speak with a peculiar responsibility and authority which 
attach to none but themselves, or at least to no others in the 
same degree. The course of events has placed them in a position 
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of difficulty which I think all of us must recognise, and I hope 
that no word that I may speak to-night may do anything to 
add to the difficulties of their position, for whatever the differences 
which have existed in the Unionist Party may be, there is one 
thing on which we are all united, in which every member of the 
party in the House of Commons or in the House of Lords is 
agreed, and which I think every member of the party in the 
country equally shares, and that is admiration for the character 
and the abilities of our leaders, sympathy with them in the 
difficult position in which they are placed, and the earnest desire 
that we should retain their services as leaders in the great struggle 
in which we are engaged. That is, indeed, the dominant factor 
in the present situation. It is the earnest wish of every member 
of the Unionist Party, and, in my case, the wish is heightened 
by ties of personal friendship which bind me to both those 
gentlemen and by the uniform kindness and generous considera- 
tion which now, as always, they have extended to me. 

As I have said, the Unionist Party has been passing, and is 
perhaps still passing, through a crisis. For some weeks past the 
condition of the party has occupied a large space, far too large a 
space, in the Unionist Press and in the speeches and conversations 
of members of the party itself. When a man sits with his fingers 
on his pulse and insists upon continually taking his own tempera- 
ture with a clinical thermometer, he is apt to fret himself quite 
unnecessarily into a state of high fever, and something of that 
kind has happened to the Unionist Party in these last few weeks. 
When the troubles have passed, when the temperature of the 
patient is again normal, I hope we shall have learnt our lesson. 
A little less thought about our own difficulties and a good deal 
more attention devoted to the difficulties and the misdeeds of 
our opponents will make for a healthier opposition and will 
bring about a speedier victory for the cause in whose success we 
are interested. 

In the meantime it would be impossible to ignore those 
difficulties, we each and all of us have to face them and to 
make up our minds frankly about them. I invite you to 
consider what has happened. In the middle of the month of 
November there was assembled in London the largest Conference, 
as I am informed, that ever met together as delegates of the 
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Unionist Party from all parts of the country. I am told that 
it was the largest. It was certainly the most representative. 
For the first time in our history Liberal Unionists and Conserva- 
tives sat together in one conference to consider in common the 
policy of our common party. At that Conference there was 
moved by one of our veterans, Mr. Henry Chaplin, a resolution 
which he had moved at conferences of the National Union of 
Conservative Associations since, I think, 1893 in favour of the 
full policy of Tariff Reform and Imperial Preference, with which 
for all those years our party has been associated. The resolution 
was carried with unanimity and enthusiasm by the whole of 
that great body of delegates. The meetings of the Conference 
were brought to a conclusion by a great demonstration in the 
Albert Hall, where speeches were made by both our leaders, 
Lord Lansdowne and Mr. Bonar Law, and those who, like myself, 
were present at the gathering will not easily forget the enthusiasm 
which their entrance evoked, the specia! warmth of the welcome 
accorded to Mr. Bonar Law in recognition of the courage and 
ability with which he had led our party for the past year in the 
House of Commons, and the warm approval that was given to 
the declarations of the two leaders by the whole of the great 
assembly. 

A few weeks later the policy there laid down was further 
explained and elaborated by Mr. Bonar Law in a speech which 
he made at Ashton-under-Lyne. Between the two meetings 
there had been an election in Bolton, an election which we did 
not win, though we improved the position of the Unionist Party, 
and of which I will only say that having conversed with some 
of the leaders of Lancashire opinion both before and since, I 
have not met one competent judge who, before the election, 
thought that we had a chance of winning the seat or, after the 
election, pretended for one moment that the policy of Tariff 
Reform and Imperial Preference was the cause or the occasion 
of our defeat. The speeches at the Albert Hall, and still more 
the Bolton election, were followed by some criticism and some 
restlessness in certain quarters, of which I will only say that they 
are not those which in the past have been most remarkable for 
the stable support of any policy whatever, nor are they those 
in which or by which the greatest successes of the Unionist Party 
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have been won. The speech at Ashton was undoubtedly intended 
to allay that restlessness. I am afraid it did not have that 
effect. It was thought in some quarters to indicate a weakening 
of our position. It was thought in others to place an undue 
responsibility for the fiscal policy of the United Kingdom upon 
the shoulders of the statesmen of the Dominions. I did not so 
interpret it. I am quite certain that that was not the intention 
of Mr. Bonar Law, and though—as I think I may now state 
without indiscretion and as indeed is evident from the speeches 
which I myself was making only three days before in Glasgow 
and on the night of the Ashton speech at Carlisle—I had not 
been consulted about that declaration and did not wholly 
agree with it, I was prepared then, as on previous occasions, to 
subordinate my own preference to the views of my leader and to 
continue the fight upon the ground which he had chosen. I should 
be ready to do so still if the position remained unchanged. 
Unfortunately it is not unchanged. The doubts, honestly felt 
in some quarters, maliciously suggested in others, rapidly pro- 
duced a mischievous effect. Timid men became frightened, 
strong upholders of the policy were puzzled, uncertainty spread, 
and in a short time there developed a widespread movement 
in different parts of the country for the abandonment, or at 
least for the postponement, of that part of Unionist policy of 
Preference which, whilst remitting a portion of the duties which 
now press upon objects of common consumption by the poor, 
at the same time involved the imposition of some new duties 
upon staple articles of food. 

The movement was taken up by a portion of the Unionist 
Press. It spread rapidly in the hesitation and uncertainty which 
prevailed, and before long it embraced a large portion of the 
Unionist Party in Parliament. It was urged that this redistribu- 
tion of duties and the imposition of these new duties were un- 
popular. I have never doubted it. I have never doubted that 
they lent themselves to easy misrepresentation, and knowing and 
watching the Liberal Party as I have known and watched it, 
I have never supposed that any scruple as regards Imperial 
interests or any regard for honour or truth would prevent 
them from taking full advantage of that temporary unpopularity 
and turning it to the best advantage they could for their own 
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party purposes. I have never doubted it, but for great ends 
and in a great cause, with deep conviction and a profound 
faith, I was willing to face that unpopularity—to fight it and to 
meet it until we had conquered it. It was urged besides that 
those new duties were not needed for any purpose in the United 
Kingdom itself, that they were not essential to the establishment 
of the principle of Preference within the British Empire; that 
they had caused the defeat of the Unionist Party at three elections 
and would cause our defeat at yet a fourth. 

I did not share those views. I do not share them now. I 
believe that those duties are needed if we are to do justice to 
our own agriculture, and above all, if we are to make reasonably 
certain the success of those small owners and occupiers the 
creation of which it is part of our policy to encourage and to 
promote. I believed, and I believe, that though you may have Pre- 
ference without any new taxation, you cannot have any complete 
or permanent community of commercial interest between the 
different parts of the Empire unless you are prepared to vote 
these new taxes. I altogether deny that those views are not 
capable of clear explanation and of full justification at any 
gathering of our countrymen, or that they have been proved by 
anything which has taken place to be incapable of acceptance 
by them. It is not true to say that we have been beaten because 
we fought upon this issue. It would be much truer to say that 
we have been beaten because we did not fight upon this issue 
and because we left the field in too many cases open to the mis- 
representation of our opponents. It is not true to say that we 
fought upon this issue at the General Election of 1906, or that 
we were beaten at that time because of it. Any one who remem- 
bers the circumstances and recalls them for a moment to his 
mind knows that the position of the Unionist Party was shaken 
to its foundations before the Tariff Reform controversy arose at 
all, shaken over the provisions of the Education Act, for instance, 
and everybody knows that before the Tariff Reform question 
was raised the Unionist Government of the day was losing by- 
election after by-election, and everybody who thinks a little 
more about the circumstances and who enquires a little closer 
into them will see that the first result of the raising of this 
great Imperial question was a renewal of enthusiasm and 
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strength in the party and a greater success at the by-elections 
which followed. If that movement had been followed with 
courage and with unanimity, though I do not think that at that 
time it could have saved the Unionist Party from defeat, it would 
at least have prevented that defeat from being turned into a 
disaster. It is not true that we fought on this question in 1906. 
It was postponed to another occasion by Mr. Balfour’s pledge 
that there should be a second election before anything else was 
done. It is not true that we fought upon this question in 
December 1910. It was relegated at that time to some special 
appeal or referendum thereafter to be taken among the people. 
The only occasion of which it would be true to say that this 
question was an immediate and an imminent factor in a General 
Election was in January 1910, when the Unionist Party won 
more than 100 seats. Where has the Unionist Party been most 
constantly successful? Where was the fort held when so many 
strongholds went down? Here in our city of Birmingham, 
where from the first with unanimity, with courage, and 
with persistency the whole Tariff question was faced and every 
candidate among us did his best to make it the issue of the 
election. 

The inference which I drew from these facts was not that we 
ought to abandon or even to postpone any part of that policy, but 
that we should fight it with courage, with consistency, with energy, 
and with conviction. Since the question was thus raised again, 
and the old doubts showed themselves afresh, I pressed upon 
my colleagues and friends that we should throw our whole 
strength into the campaign, and should not cease from the 
struggle until we had once for all destroyed the misrepresentations 
with which our policy had been clouded and till we had brought 
home to the masses of our countrymen the advantages which 
our policy carried for each and all of them, brought home to 
them the magnitude of the Imperial interests which were 
involved, and the greatness of the opportunity that was 
within their grasp. I believed then, and I still believe, that 
that policy would not only have been the most natural, the most 
courageous, and the most right. I believe it would have been also 
the wisest. I pressed it with all the force of the conviction that I 
entertained. I pressed it with all the power at my command, 
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and I did not cease from urging it until it was made clear to me 
that not only could I not carry the same conviction to the minds 
of my leaders and friends, not only could I not secure the particular 
object which I had in view, but that further persistence might 
endanger the success of all the causes for which the Unionist 
Party is trustee. 

I have to recognise that the decision, for the time at any 
rate, is against me. I have to acknowledge that the great 
majority of the party took and take a different view. But for 
the first time in my long connection with it, for the first time in 
the eleven years that I have been permitted to sit in the councils 
of that party, I am unable to take any share of responsibility 
for the decision to which they have come. I cannot turn my 
back upon myself. I cannot unsay what I have said. I cannot 
pretend to like the change in our attitude. I cannot pretend to 
view without misgivings its possible effect. 

I am afraid that this change may be a calamity for the party with 
which all my public life has been associated. I am afraid it may prove 
a misfortune for the Empire which it has been my earnest desire to 
serve. But I have been too long engaged in politics to suppose that 
I can always have my own way, too long to sulk because I cannot 
now persuade the party to take a course in this one matter which 
I believe to be alike the right course and the wise course; and 
though I have to admit my disappointment and acknowledge 
my fears, I will do my best in the future as I have done my best 
in the past to support my leaders and to co-operate with my 
political friends. I care too much for the other great causes 
whose success is bound up with that of the Unionist Party to 
sit idly by and not to render what help I can in their defence 
or their promotion. 

And do not suppose that if our attitude is somewhat changed, 
if the full development of the policy which we have supported 
is postponed, is possibly even endangered, that therefore nothing 
has been accomplished, or that things are, or ever will be, as 
if the Tariff Reform movement had never been. That move- 
ment has changed the attitude of public opinion to all Imperial 
problems. It has drawn a new attention to them; it has 
excited a new interest in them. It has killed once and for all 
the old Cobdenite idea that the best thing we had to do with 
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the Empire was to get rid of it, that the easiest way to settle 
eur Imperial problem was to cut the knot which tied us to our 
kinsmen across the seas. And it has removed in the eyes of 
our kinsmen overseas the reproach which, twenty years ago, 
was all too common on their lips against the Old Country, 
and not wholly undeserved by us, the reproach that we were 
careless of their progress, uninterested in their development, and 
thoughtless of the position which they might take as kindred 
and sister nations with us in maintaining the power and authority 
of the British name. The movement has confirmed the 
Imperial spirit, it has helped to defeat American reciprocity 
with Canada, it has helped to produce those contributions from 
the Colonies towards Imperial defence which culminated only 
the other day in the magnificent offer which Mr. Borden has 
proposed on behalf of the Canadian people. It has secured the 
maintenance during all these years of a preference for British 
products in Canadian markets, and I hope it may secure it still. 
It has caused a spread of that movement from Dominion to 
Dominion until there is not a self-governing nation of the British 
race which does not accord to the produce of our industry, our 
factories, and our looms a preference in their markets over those 
“ our foreign competitors. It has encouraged them to try and 
spread a network of such preferences throughout the Empire. It 
has encouraged Canada to make an agreement with the West 
Indies. It has been the salvation of those, our oldest, Colonial 
possessions. It has encouraged Canada to pursue the negotiations 
in which she is now engaged for a similar reciprocal agreement with 
Australia. 

It has already brought in these ways vast benefits to our people ; 
how great they are you may see if you look for a moment at the 
figures of our trade with Canada. That trade in British produce 
and manufactures, which in the six years before Preference had 
fallen from seven millions a year to five, had risen last year to 
nearly twenty millions, a gain of fifteen millions. Reckoned, as 
I suppose it may be reckoned, and as it commonly is, that half 
that sum would been have spent in wages, seven and a half 
millions was paid in wages to British workmen which other- 
wise might have gone to our foreign competitors. 

It has been possible for the great Dominions, with their wide 
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tariffs and their protective system, to give us this preference 
without imposing additional duties of any kind. It is not 
possible for us to do the same with our restricted duties, but it 
is possible for us to do something even on our present list of 
duties if for the present we may not look beyond. And as 
a result of the events of the last few weeks one fact stands 
out, I think, clearly: that, if we cannot now do all that I had 
hoped, at any rate, the party is more wholeheartedly, more 
irrevocably, more enthusiastically united in the determination 
that what we can do in this direction shall be done. Wherever 
there is a duty which can be made the subject of preference, 
preference shall be given, and to give it will be one of the first 
acts of any Unionist Administration. That is the fact which 
marks the gulf that divides Liberals from Unionists in this 
matter. To the Liberal the idea of treating your kinsman better 
than strangers, of doing more for your friends than you do for 
your rivals, is anathema. To us it is the kernel and the essence 
of the whole question. To Liberals a reciprocal arrangement 
with our kinsmen across the seas is but a sordid bond. To 
us it is a pledge of brotherhood and a tie of unity. By the 
Liberals the conclusion between the late Government of Canada 
and the United States of America of a similar reciprocal arrange- 
ment, from which the Mother Country was excluded,* was 
hailed as doubly blessed. By us it was felt to be a calamity, 
from which the patriotism and the Imperialism of the people 
of Canada have happily delivered us. Yet the Liberal who 
will not consent to consider for a moment the proposal for 
Preference, even in tobacco and wine and tea, with our own 
kinsmen, hailed with rejoicing the conclusion of an agree- 
ment between the Governments of Canada and the United 
States, which was intended by the American negotiators to 
divert the food-supplies which Canada sends here to the market 
of the United States and which would have had the effect, in 
President Taft’s own words, of making Canada—the oldest, the 
greatest, and the most prosperous of our Dominions—‘“‘an adjunct” 
of its Southern neighbour. Ladies and gentlemen, when I think 

* Excluded, that is, on the American side. It was intended by the Canadian 


Ministers to extend to the Empire whatever concessions were granted by Canada to the 
U.S.A. 
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of the great issues involved, when I think of the great steps taken 
by our kinsmen across the seas, when I think of what they have 
done and are doing for us, when I think of their support of our 
trade, their support of the Imperial Navy, then I say that I, at 
any rate, am reluctant, at such a moment above all, to relax 
my own efforts to secure a reciprocal feeling on this side of the 
ocean towards them. It may be that in present circumstances 
the full fruition of our hopes must be delayed. It may be that 
the greater issue must be postponed. But the spirit of the 
Empire is with us, the force of events is fighting on our side. 
The movement has made progress, and it will make progress, and, 
for my part, I abandon no part of the convictions that I have 
expressed to you; I retract nothing of what I have said, and 
wherever and whenever I see an opportunity I will do my utmost 
to promote that common organisation of Imperial trade which 
was first preached by a great Dutchman of South Africa, which 
was first put in practice by a great Canadian of French descent, 
which was first made an issue of our own politics by the greatest 
statesman of our day, and which, even within the last few weeks, 
was coupled by Mr, Borden in the great speech which he made 
on the naval defence of the Empire with the common organisation 
of Imperial defence as the twin pillars which for the future must 
carry the arch of Empire. 
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OUR COMING DANGER-PERIOD 
AND THE MEASURES TO MEET IT 


TxHovucH the people of this country will doubtless congratulate 
themselves if by some happy chance the Balkan crisis is settled 
without a general war, there could be no greater blunder than to 
ascribe this result to any ascendency of pacifist sentiment in 
Europe. Germany, usually the great disturber of European 
peace, has, it is true, assumed a pacific attitude during the 
quarrel between Austria on the one hand and Russia and Servia 
on the other. That might give cause for satisfaction were there 
not every reason to believe that her attitude has been due to the 
fact that her naval preparations are not yet far enough advanced 
to give her fleet a clear chance of success at sea. The dominant 
force in German policy more than at any time in the past is the 
wish to “settle” with England, whom the German people have 
been taught by their Government to regard as the Power that 
selfishly refuses Germany her “ place in the sun.” The dominant 
personality in German politics is Admiral Tirpitz, because he 
stands for the realisation of that wish. Germans have ever 
affected to regard France, in the courteous words of the Kélnische 
Zeitung, as “either vassal or prey.” If she has incurred their 
special hostility, it is only because she dares to live on good terms 
with England. From Admiral Tirpitz’s standpoint a war upon 
two fronts on land, at a time when the German navy is unable to 
act with effect, would simply strengthen the British position 
and sacrifice vital German interests for Austrian ambitions. By 
waiting till the Germany navy is ready to intervene with effect, 
everything that Germany wants may be attained at one blow. 
Moreover, the hope has always been cherished by German diplo- 
matists that Russia may be detached from the Triple Entente, in 
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which case everything need not be risked by fighting her now. A 
war with Russia is above all others feared by the German military 
party. 

From October to February 15 is the danger-period for Europe 
in each year, as the fresh contingent of recruits in France joins at 
the end of September, and the time-expired men are discharged. 
Thus, with the two years’ service system in force in France, the 
French strength with the colours falls in October to little more 
than 350,000 trained men. Not until February 15 are the new 
recruits fit to take the field. In Germany, where men in the 
specialist arms serve for three years, the strength is far better 
maintained. And the Emperor has the right to keep time-expired 
men with the colours in any emergency by a simple order. If 
this right is exercised, Germany is at her very strongest early in 
October, while France is at her weakest. So grave was the peril 
to France from this cause that in the Agadir crisis the French 
military authorities were compelled to resort to special measures, 
such as calling up reservists, to maintain the strength of the corps 
on the frontier. A further important fact is that the German 
fleet is readiest for war in October, before which date a new batch 
of ships joins it each year. It should not be forgotten that this 
danger-period recurs every year and will recur unless the French 
system is modified. 

There are indications that next October Admiral Tirpitz may 
regard the conditions as favourable to his aims. An indefinite 
postponement of the “settlement” with England must be 
attended by many risks. In the first place, there is the possibility 
that the next few years may witness the creation of an Imperial 
fleet to supplement the British Navy. Should Canada decide to 
give three battleships to the King, a squadron of four battleships 
(including the ship given by the Malay States), over and above 
those laid down under the British programmes, would be in 
existence by the end of 1916. Such a squadron would modify 
the naval position. In the second place, there is a bare chance 
that the British Government might wake up and arm in real 
earnest, recognising the tremendous danger that threatens the 
Empire. In the third place, the French naval programme is now 
at last beginning to make good progress, and three years hence 
the French Navy will once more have to be taken into ‘serious 
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account. In the fourth place, the new Russian naval programme 
cannot be entirely neglected, and unless Russia can be won over, 
Germany will have to detach some force to watch the Russian 
fleet and will not be able to concentrate her entire strength 
against England in the North Sea four years hence. In the fifth 
place, in October next the German navy will have a possible 
chance of success, failing special precautions on the part of the 
British Admiralty. 

The two most important factors in the material of modern 
naval war are large modern battleships, or ‘“ Dreadnoughts,” and 
destroyers. Submarines may play a great part in the remote 
future, but for vigorous offensive work on the high sea they have 
not as yet sufficient speed or adequate nautical qualities, though 
in both directions they are improving very rapidly. It is impor- 
tant to note how we stand to-day in these two classes of vessels 
and how we shall stand in the near future. The British force of 
“ Dreadnoughts”’ complete is 21 built for the British Navy plus 
the New Zealand provided by the Dominion. Of these 20 British 
ships and the New Zealand are in home waters, and one in the 
Mediterranean. The German force complete is 13, of which one 
is in the Mediterranean. One Italian and one Austrian “ Dread- 
nought” are complete in the Mediterranean, giving the Triple 
Alliance a total of 15 ships of this type to the 22 British. No 
other European Power possesses any completed “‘ Dreadnoughts.” 
Of large modern destroyers Britain has approximately 108 ready, 
and Germany 96. 

By next October, however, the conditions will be singularly 
modified, unless the British Admiralty completely changes its 
present plans. The British force of completed ‘“‘ Dreadnoughts” 
will then rise to 25 plus the New Zealand ship and the Australian 
ship. The New Zealand is to be sent off on a visit to New Zealand, 
and as she is not to return to England before October 15, she 
cannot be reckoned as available in Europe early in that month. 
The Australian ship in any case is to be stationed in the Pacific. 
This leaves us with 25 “ Dreadnoughts” in Europe. Four of 
these are to be permanently stationed in the Mediterranean and 
based upon Malta; a fifth is to act as flagship of the fourth battle 
squadron, which is based upon Gibraltar, four and a half days from 
the North Sea; leaving 20 “‘Dreadnoughts” for the North Sea. 
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As our ships can only be kept in effective order if they are regularly 
docked and refitted, the practice has obtained of detaching ships 
one by one from the various squadrons every year for their refits, 
which usually occupy about a month. At any given moment 
from two to three “ Dreadnoughts ” out of 20 will be absent from 
the fleet for this reason. If we allow two ships absent, we have 
an effective strength with the flag of 18; if three, of 17. Only 
during the manoeuvres are the squadrons at or near their full 
strength. OnJanuary 1, for example, of our21 “ Dreadnoughts ” 
at home, the Neptune, Vanguard, and Orion were in the dockyard 
hands, leaving 18 effective. 

The German force in “ Dreadnoughts” will rise to 17 in 
October next. One of these—the Goeben—in all probability will 
be stationed in the Mediterranean, leaving 16 in the North Sea. 
As the German navy is not compelled to be perpetually “on 
watch,” and as the enormous strength of the German land forces 
precludes any chance of a successful invasion of German territory 
by the tiny handful of troops that Britain has available, the 
German ships can be docked, a large number at a time, without 
the slightest risk being run. Thus when the German fleet goes to 
sea it can go to sea with all its force. Moreover, because Germany 
will attack, she can choose her time to strike her blow and have 
everything ready for it. As Mr. Churchill said in the House of 
Commons last year: “‘ We have to be able to meet at our average 
moment the naval force of an attacking Power at their selected 
moment.” It would have been even more correct had he said: 
“We have to be able to meet at our most unfavourable moment 
the naval force of Germany at her selected moment.” For 
General Bernhardi has suggested that the German navy should 
attack us on any opportunity without even a declaration of war ; 
and Admiral Stiege, of the German navy, writing in a publication 
which was issued with Admiral Tirpitz’s sanction and support, 
has urged that the commander-in-chief of the German fleet should 
be given the right to deliver the blow when he sees a favourable 
chance, on the express ground that, if he waits to communicate 
with Berlin, the chance may pass. So that these conditions may 
be assumed: the German fleet concentrated at its maximum 
strength and perfectly prepared: the British fleet at its moment 
of greatest weakness and division. 
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With 13 “ Dreadnoughts”’ against21,Germany’s prospects of 
success are small. With 16 against 20, of which 3 will probably 
be absent, there is a chance that a resolute torpedo or mine attack 
might entirely destroy the British margin of safety. A naval 
battle in such circumstances might be contemplated. without any 
qualms by the German authorities. They believe that the 
gunnery of their ships is better than ours, and it is certain that 
they expend more ammunition in practice. They consider that 
their guns are vastly superior to ours, though this view is not held 
by British officers. They regard their armour as superior to ours, 
and ship for ship there would be little to choose between the units 
in the fleets, for if our guns fire a heavier projectile (broadside of 
17 British “Dreadnoughts,” 171,000 Ib. ; of 16 German, 146,000 lb.) 
on the average, the German ships are quite as large and carry an 
excellent 6-in. battery, which our ships lack, and enormously 
powerful torpedo equipments. Above all, German seamen place 
their faith in an admirable staff system and unity of doctrine. 
The British War Staff is too recent a creation to have per- 
meated the Navy with its thought. And unity of doctrine is 
notoriously absent from our command. The unsatisfactory 
Cabinet Inquiry into the British war plans, held in 1909, reported 
that “‘ the Committee have been impressed with the differences of 
opinion among officers of high rank and professional attainments 
regarding important principles of naval strategy and tactics.” 
This evil cannot have been removed in the brief period that has 
elapsed since 1909, as it takes years to secure unity of doctrine. 
On the most important question of all, whether the British fleet 
should adopt the vigorous offensive, incredible as it may seem, 
there is no general agreement. One of the lecturers at the Naval 
War College teaches the importance of the defensive, and even 
seems to doubt whether the true mission of a Navy is “ to devote 
itself whole-heartedly to the destruction of the enemy’s fleet.” 
Thus a principle, accepted as fundamental in the German and 
indeed in every other navy but our own, and taught as funda- 
mental in every military war school in the world, is apparently 
doubted by the British Navy or its teachers. The position would 
almost seem to be that which existed in the upper ranks of the 
French Army in 1870 when many French generals believed 
that their business was not to beat the enemy, but to take up a 
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“ magnificent position,’ in which to repel the enemy’s attacks. 
It is a fact of exceeding gravity that this view seems to have 
dominated the operations of the forces representing the British 
fleet in the manceuvres of last year. Admiral Sir George Callaghan, 
with a much weaker fleet, representing the German navy, was 
able to achieve a distinct success, acting against an opponent 
thus hampered, and to effect an imaginary landing upon our 
shores. This, too, though he was opposed by a fleet of twice his 
strength, whereas next October, as we have seen, the British 
Admiral may quite conceivably find himself with only 17 or 18 
ships to 16. 

There will be no doubts, no hesitations, in the German fleet. 
An admirable French summary of German naval! opinion states 
its conclusions thus: ‘‘ The moral advantages of the offensive are 
so great that, as a general principle, offensive action must be 
adopted, provided that the proportion of forces on both sides or 
other circumstances do not render success impossible.” General 
Bernhardi, it is true, doubts or affects to doubt the possibility of 
an offensive against England, except by some sudden surprise. 
But this sudden surprise is precisely what the new German Navy 
Act passed last year is intended to render possible, by giving 
Germany a very large mass of ships always available for sudden 
action, and, in fact, keeping on the war footing four-fifths of her 
fleet. 

Under this Navy Act Germany will have from next October, 
fully manned and available for instant action in the North Sea, 
whenever her Government thinks the conditions favourable: 
13 “Dreadnought” battleships; 3 “ Dreadnought” cruisers ; 
10 battleships “ Deutschland” class; 6 battleships of old type 
(““Mecklenburg,” class plus 1 “‘Kaiser’’); 5 older armoured cruisers ; 
a total of 37 armoured ships. Under Mr. Churchill’s vaunted 
organisation, with the fourth battle squadron at Gibraltar, the 
British fully manned force in home waters will be approximately 
as follows: 17 ‘‘ Dreadnought” battleships (deduct 2 in dock, 
leaving 15); 3 “Dreadnought” cruisers (deduct 1 in dock, 
leaving 2); 8 “King Edwards” (deduct 1 in dock, leaving 7 
effective) ; 10 older armoured cruisers (deduct 1 in dock, leaving 
9 effective); a total of only 38 armoured ships nominally present 
with the flag, reduced by deductions to 33 instantly available at 
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our ‘“‘ average moment.” Behind these there will be some fourteen 
old battleships and ten or a dozen old armoured cruisers, manned 
with half crews, which cannot be regarded as instantly available 
since their officers and men will need some days to “ shake down.” 

In the Mediterranean the British force at this date will be 
composed as follows: 4 “ Dreadnought” cruisers; 1 “ Dread- 
nought” battleship; 2 ‘‘Lord Nelsons”; 5 old battleships 
(“ Duncan ” class); 4 old armoured cruisers. The forces of the 
Triple Alliance will stand as follows: 

Germany Austria Italy 


Dreadnoughts ‘ 1 2 4 
Lord Nelsons 0 3 0 
Older battleships . 0 6 8 
Old type armoured cruisers 0 3 9 


Giving the Triple Alliance 7 “‘ Dreadnoughts,” each of individual 
force greatly superior to our ships, against 5 British “‘ Dread- 
noughts,” and 17 older battleships to our 7. So overwhelming is 
the superiority of the Triple Alliance that, if Austria and Italy 
support Germany, the British force must run, abandoning Malta 
and the line of communications to India and Egypt If the 
alliance of France were secured and the French fleet were free to 
devote its entire attention to offensive operations, this would add 
to the British strength 2 “‘ Dreadnoughts,” 6 ‘‘ Lord Nelsons,” 
10 older battleships, and 6 old armoured cruisers, and would give 
the Anglo-French force a slight advantage. But if France is to 
take part in the war she must be prepared to meet Germany and 
Italy on her eastern frontier. For that purpose she will want 
every available man, and will need to transport from Algiers and 
Morocco to Marseilles the large force which she at present main- 
tains in North Africa. In1911 the British Admiralty declared 
itself unable to cover the transport of a British expeditionary 
force across the Channel until the German navy had been defeated. 
Is it not even more probable, in view of the tremendous issues 
which hang upon the prompt arrival of the African army corps, 
that the French Admiralty might declare itself unable to move 
against the fleets of the Triple Alliance, until it had covered the 
transfer of the African troops to France? Nor can any one 
doubt that such a declaration would be made in perfect faith and 
with every justification and reason behind it. 
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For this reason we cannot count the French fleet as available 
in the South of Europe. The situation in the Mediterranean will 
be every whit as grave as that in the North Sea. Even if Italy 
remained neutral, our difficulties would be great and our force 
none too large. But the danger is that Germany may select some 
casus belli, such as, for example, the right of the Triple Alliance to 
dispose of certain islands in the Aigean and to plant coaling- 
stations there, which would secure the support of the Italian 
Government. There are many people who believe that this right 
will be asserted before many months have passed and that 
the stationing of the German “ Dreadnought” Goeben in the 
Mediterranean is the prelude to such a move. It is alleged 
that, when the Triple Alliance was renewed last year, the old 
understandings between Britain and France on the one hand and 
Italy on the other lapsed. And it is noteworthy that Italy has 
supported Austria in the Albanian question, to the detriment of 
the King of Italy’s own father-in-law, and, as it would seem to a 
distant onlooker and a sincere well-wisher, to the injury of deeper 
Italian interests. The weaker the British fleet in the Mediter- 
ranean, the greater will be Italy’s difficulty in resisting German 
pressure. So that the decline of our naval power has strengthened 
Germany’s hold over the Triple Alliance and raised up for our- 
selves new dangers beside the German. 

To return to the North Sea, by next October the German 
flotilla of modern large destroyers will in all probability be at least 
equal in numbers to our own. It is believed that the twelve 
destroyers which, under the German programme, should not have 
been voted before April next or laid down before May were 
actually taken in hand in December. As Germany can complete 
destroyers in less than nine months—one boat indeed was com- 
pleted in a few days over six months—if these craft are vigorously 
pushed forward, they can all be at sea next October. In that case 
Germany will have 120 good destroyers, or, if two are deducted 
for foreign service, 118. The British strength will stand at 128, 
but of these at least 10, and perhaps 15, will be stationed in the 
Mediterranean, leaving us with 113 or 118 in the North Sea. The 
public may well ask what has become of the margin, “ larger than 
60 per cent.” over the German force, which Mr. Churchill postu- 
lated in March 1912 as necessary for our safety. Had a margin 
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of 60 per cent. over the effective German force been maintained, 
we should have 192 destroyers next October. Had the margin 
been 70 per cent., we should have 204. The minimum standard 
is not attained; it is not even approached. Nor does our 
superiority in submarines compensate for our weakness in the far 
more valuable class of destroyers. Of submarines efiective for 
high-sea work, we shall have in October, supposing further 
reinforcements are not sent to the Mediterranean, 19 of the D 
and E classes and 34 of the C class. The German force will be 
at least 30 in corresponding craft, for Germany is now energetically 
building these vessels. At the best, then, in high-sea torpedo 
craft we shall have from 166 to 171 boats to the German 148 
boats. Our preponderance is so small (12 to 16 per cent.) as to 
render a blockade or close watch of the German coast altogether 
impossible. 

In training there will be nothing to choose between the two 
torpedo flotillas. The German navy is almost equal to us in fully 
manned boats; the figures are 73 for the British Navy and 68 for 
the German, and the German strength is to be gradually raised 
to 99. As destroyers are peculiarly delicate craft and need 
constant attention, the British ‘“‘ average ” force must always be 
subject to heavy deductions, while the German destroyers at a 
“selected moment,” for reasons given already, can be ready to 
the last boat. It is probably well within the mark to state that 
at our “average” moment, outside the period of our naval 
manoeuvres, 25 per cent. of our boats would be found ineffective 
or absent from the squadrons. The harder the flotillas are worked, 
the larger the number of boats maintained in full commission, the 
larger must be this proportion. Apply this formula, and we have 
55 destroyers available instantly to the German 68 at the 
** selected moment.” 

The rapid development of the German air service is another 
element of extreme advantage to the German navy. While the 
British Government will only dole out halfpennies for air-craft, 
the German Government is spending money with both hands. 
The British Admiralty with almost unspeakable meanness (at the 
dictate of our patriotic and underpaid Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer) refuses to pay the naval airmen who risk their lives the 
flying allowance—except on the days when they actually go up. 
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The contrast between this treatment of men on whom the nation’s 
very existence depends and that of the members of the House of 
Commons, who inflict nothing but mischief on the nation, is so ex- 
traordinary as to inspire the bitterest thoughts. Four hundred 
pounds a year is paid to Mr. Lloyd George’s friends whether they 
attend the Commons or malinger. They run norisk. But the naval 
airman gets no air pay except when he is actually at work. Our 
naval airmen are second to none. In courage, in skill, they are 
unrivalled. But they are so few in number, through the crime 
of the Treasury, and so ill equipped with appliances that they do 
not weigh in the balance. We have abandoned to Germany the 
command of the air as against ourselves in any future war. And 
it may well be that by this act of folly, meanness, and political 
cowardice we shall seal the fate of our fleet and of the Empire. 
The British Navy possesses not one single dirigible capable of 
extended voyages. Its only effective airship is the tiny Willows 
craft, which does not seriously count. Three airships of larger 
size have been ordered. The order for one, incredible as it may 
sound, has been placed with a German firm, the Parseval Com- 
pany. If incomplete, in any crisis, the airship would be seized by 
the German Government—and quite rightly. It therefore is 
equivalent to an increase in the German available strength at the 
“selected moment,” for which the airship could easily be delayed 
by the constructing company. For the British Admiralty to have 
given such an order is more than a blunder; it is a crime. As 
Colonel Picard has said in one of his works on the Franco-German 
War, negligence of precaution and carelessness may be carried to 
a point which is treason. A second airship is ordered from a 
French company, and to this no such objection can be offered. 
A third craft is constructing in England. But instead of one 
airship, ten ought to have been taken in hand and entrusted to 
British firms. The German aerial fieet numbers over 20 airships 
built and building. Most of these craft are of large size and high 
speed. At least three of them, built for naval work and of the 
largest size, will be complete next October. These vessels will be 
able to undertake long voyages and to carry two tons of explosives. 
Their value lies in this, that with them, when “the day” 
approaches, the German commander-in-chief will be able to 
ascertain the exact position and strength of the British naval 
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forces and accordingly to plan his blow. They can carry out the 
preliminary reconnaissance and prevent such a mistake as the 
Japanese committed when, on the outbreak of the war in the 
Far East, they sent half their destroyers to Dalny, where there was 
not one single Russian warship. It is even possible that serious 
offensive work might be accomplished by the German dirigibles 
if the weather was atallfavourable. Without similar air cratt the 
British Navy is cruelly handicapped, the mote so because of its 
weakness in fast small cruisers to act as scouts. 

The passivity of the British Admiralty through all this period 
of strain and danger is not one of the least remarkable features of 
the situation. In its attitude it closely resembles Marshal Bazaine, 
whose one idea was to talk as much as possible to cover inaction. 
The Memorandum which it has laid before the Canadian Govern- 
ment proves that it regards the naval position as one of the 
extremest gravity and thus confirms the conclusions reached from 
independent study above. Yet, after this admission, it intends 
to make no special effort. No supplementary ships have been 
laid down, as they have been in Germany. No intimation has 
been given to the builders of warships now completing that these 
ships must be pressed forward at whatever pecuniary sacrifice. 
No increase is to be made in the naval programme of this year to 
counterbalance the new Austrian programme, and thus Mr. 
Churchill has broken another of his piecrust promises, for he 
pledged himself in July to lay down additional ships, and no other 
meaning can be read into the words he used. No attempt has 
been made to accelerate the completion of last year’s programme, 
though our shipbuilding is heavily in arrears. The most trifling 
provision for airships is contemplated in the new Estimates. 

But the object of this article is not merely to point out weak- 
nesses; it is also to indicate precautions. Where the risk is so 
grave, the first step should be to approach the New Zealand 
Government and ask it to sanction the early return of the New 
Zealand. Such is the spirit of the people of New Zealand that 
we have not the slightest doubt as to their consent being given. 
The second step should be to see to it that the fourth battle 
squadron is kept in home waters during the autumn and that the 
four “ Dreadnought” cruisers in the Mediterranean are moved 
for a time to Gibraltar, where they can at least run—they are too 
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few and too weak to fight. The third step should be to keep the 
Home Fleet as far as possible concentrated and at its maximum 
strength during the second half of the year. The fourth step 
should be to arm all our East Coast defences with guns to attack 
air craft, and with all possible speed to increase our aeroplane 
force. Airships we cannot buy or build in the time, though they 
should be taken in hand for the more distant future. The fifth 
step should be to offer premiums to contractors for the rapid 
completion of vessels building and to lay down forthwith at least 
twenty destroyers, with specially favourable terms for vessels 
which are completed by October next. If Germany can complete 
these vessels in six months, we should be able to build them at 
least as rapidly in such an emergency as this. 

But, of course, nothing will be done. We may look next 
month for the usual worthless assurances that all is for the best. 
If the British nation escapes a naval Sedan it will not be through 
any virtue of its Government but through the energy and efforts 
of its allies. 

NAVALIS 
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A NATION IN ARMS 


BEING EXTRACTS FROM THE DIARY OF A WAR 
CORRESPONDENT WITH THE BULGARIAN ARMY 


ARJENLI (TURKEY), November 15. 


Ir is Friday, and we expect to-morrow the Battle of Chatalja. 
In the little Turkish village of Arjenli, situated on a high hill 
a little to the rear of the Bulgarian lines, is the ammunition park 
of the artillery, guarded by a small body of troops under Lieutenant 
Colonel Tchobanoff. Coming towards the front from Tcherloo, 
the fall of night and the weariness of my horses have com- 
pelled me to halt at Arjenli, and this officer and Dr. Neytchef 
give me a warm welcome to their little Mess. There are six 
members and for all, to sleep and to eat, one room. Three are 
officers, three have no commissions. With this nation in arms that 
is not an objection to a common table. Discipline is strict, but 
officers and soldiers are men and brothers when out of the ranks. 
Social position does not govern military position. I found some- 
times the University professor and the bank manager without 
commissions, the peasant proprietor an officer. The whole nation 
has poured out its manhood for the war, from farm, field, factory, 
shop, bank, university and consulting-room. 

Here at Arjenli on the eve of the decisive battle, I think over 
early incidents of the campaign. It is a curious fact that in all 
Bulgaria, I have met but one man who was young enough and 
well enough to fight and who had not enlisted. He had become 
an American subject, I believe, and so could not be compelled 
to serve. In America he had learned to be an “ International 
Socialist,’ and so he did not volunteer. I believe he was unique. 
He should be engaged to lecture by British Radical Peace Societies. 
With half the population of London, Bulgaria had put 350,000 
trained men under arms. But there was in the nation one good 
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Socialist who knew that war was an evil thing, and that it was 
better to sit down meekly under tyranny and give up your women- 
folk to violation than to take up arms. 

The Bulgarians did not merely come into the field under a 
spasm of desperate patriotism and submit to slaughter by an 
enemy, as untrained men of England would in case of invasion. 
Knowing that war was inevitable, they had trained for war. 
I followed in the track of the victorious Third Army as it came 
down through the border mountains on to Kirk Kilisse then to 
Lule Burgas, then past Tcherloo to the Chatalja lines. At 
Arjenli I had overtaken them in time to see the final battle and 
now sat looking out on the entrenched armies, talking over the 
position with a serene and cheerful artillery officer. The past 
week had been one of hardship and horrors. From Tcherloo 
the road was lined with the bodies of the Turkish dead, still 
awaiting burial. Entering the Bulgarian lines on their right 
flank that morning, I had tried in vain to succour a soldier dying 
of the choleraic dysentery which had begun its ravages. But 
here in the middle of the battle line the atmosphere of noble con- 
fidence is inspiriting. The horrors of war vanish ; only its glory 
shows. The men around me feel that they are engaged in a just 
war. They know that everything that man can do has been 
done. Proudly, cheerfully, they await the issue. 

During the evening, a Turk suspected of being a spy is brought 
in for trial. He had attempted to rush past one of the sentries 
guarding the ammunition waggons. He is given a patient 
hearing, is able to establish his innocence and is allowed to go. 
There is no feeling of panic or injustice among these Bulgarians. I 
see the trial and its end (having been asked to act as friend of the 
accused). I muse on what will be the fate of some suspected 
spy coming before a court-martial of English untrained officers 
in the days of the Invasion, when the men with patriotism enough 
to volunteer at a crisis, but not patriotism enough to train before- 
hand, are being scattered like chaff before skilled troops. I muse 
andI fear. Justice and coolness are the children of strength and 
confidence. The English people of to-day are merciful and just. 
Will those qualities survive when disillusionment comes on the 
heels of panic ? 


It is to-day just forty days since the Bulgarian mobilisation, 
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At the call this trained nation was in arms ina day. The citizen 
soldiers hurried to the depots for their arms and uniforms. In 
one district the rumour that mobilisation had been authorised, 
was bruited abroad a day before the actual issue of the orders, and 
the depot was besieged by the peasants who had rushed in from 
their farms. The officer in charge could not give out the rifles, 
so the men lit fires, got food from the neighbours and camped 
around the depot until they were armed. Some navvies received 
their mobilisation orders on returning to their camp after ten 
hours’ work at railway-building. They had supper and marched 
through the night to their respective headquarters. For one 
soldier, the march was twenty-four miles. The railway carriages 
were not adequate to bring all the men to their assigned centres. 
Some rode on the steps, on the roofs of carriages, on the buffers 
even. 

At Stara Zagora, early in November I noted a mother of the 
people who had come to see some Turkish prisoners just brought in 
from Mustapha Pasha. To one she gave a cake. “‘ They are 
hungry,” she said. This woman had five men at the war, her four 
sons in the fighting-line, her husband under arms guarding a line 
of communication. She had sent them proudly. It was the 
boast of the Bulgarian women that not a tear was shed at the 
going away of the soldiers. 

Later, at a little village outside Kirk Kilisse a young civil 
servant, an official of the Foreign Office, spoke of the war whilst 
we ate a dish of cheese and eggs. ‘“‘ It is a war,” he said, “ of the 
peasants and the intellectuals. It is not a war made by the 
politicians or the soldiers of the staff. That would be impossible. 
In our nation every soldier is a citizen and every citizen a soldier. 
There could not be a war, unless it were a war desired by the 
people. In my office it was with rage that some of the clerks 
heard that they must stay at Sofia, and not go to the front. We 
were all eager to take arms.” 

At Nova Zagora, travelling by a troop train carrying reserves 
to the front, I crossed a train bringing wounded from the battle- 
fields. For some hours both trains were delayed. The men 
going to the front were decorated with flowers as though going 
to a feast. They filled the waiting time by dancing to the music 
of the national bagpipes and there joined in the dance such of 
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the wounded as could stand on their feet. There was no daunting 
these trained patriots. 

These and a score of other pictures pass through my mind 
and explain Kirk Kilisse and Lule Burgas, and give confidence 
for the battle to come. Here was a people ranged for battle with 
the steady nerves and the stolid courage that come from tilling 
the soil, with the skill and the discipline that come from adequate 
training, with the fervent faith of a great patriotism. They face 
an army which began its training “‘ when war was declared ” 
(after our British Territorial system). I have talked with Turkish 
prisoners and found infantrymen who had been sent to the front 
after two days’ training, gunners who had been drafted into a 
battery after ten days’ drill. Such soldiers can only march to 
defeat. 


ErMeEntKi01 (Headquarters of the Third Bulgarian Army) 
November 17 (Sunday). 
The Battle of Chatalja has been opened. To-day, General 
Demetrieff rode out with his staff to the battlefield whilst the 
bells of a Christian church in this little village rang. The day 
was spent in artillery reconnaissance, the Bulgarian guns searching 
the Turkish entrenchments to discover their real strength. Only 
once during the day was the infantry employed; and then it 
was rather to take the place of artillery than to complete work 
begun by artillery. It seems to me that the Bulgarian forces 
have not enough big gun ammunition at the front. They are 
ten days from their base and shells must come up by ox-waggon the 
greater part of the way. 
ERMENIKIOI, November 18, 
This was a wild day on the Chatalja hills. Driving rain and 
mist swept over from the Black Sea, and at times obscured all the 
valley across which the battle raged. With but slight support 
from the artillery the Bulgarian infantry was sent again and again 
up to the Turkish entrenchments. Once a fort was taken but 
had to be abandoned again. The result of the day’s fighting is 
indecisive. The Bulgarian forces have driven in the Turkish 
right flank a little, but have effected nothing against the central 
positions which bar the road to Constantinople. It is clear that 
the artillery is not well enough supplied with ammunition. There 
is a sprinkle of shells when there should be a flood. Gallant as 
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is the infantry it cannot win much ground faced by conditions 
such as the Light Brigade met at Balaclava. 
November 19. 

Operations have been suspended. Yesterday’s cold and 
bitter weather has fanned to an epidemic the choleraic dysentery 
which had been creeping through the trenches. The casualties 
in the fighting had been heavy. “‘ But for every wounded man 
who comes to the Hospitals,’ Colonel Jostoff, the chief of 
the staff, tells me, ‘there are ten who say ‘I am ill.” The 
Bulgarians recognise bitterly that in their otherwise fine organisa- 
tion there has been one flaw, the medical service. Among this 
nation of peasant proprietors—sturdy, abstemious, moral, living 
in the main on wholemeal bread and water—illness was so rare 
that the medical service was but little regarded. Up to Chatalja 
confidence in the rude health of the peasants was justified. They 
passed through cold, hunger, fatigue and kept healthy. But 
ignorant of sanitary discipline, camped among the filthy Turkish 
villages, the choleraic dysentery passed from the Turkish 
trenches to theirs. There are 30,000 cases of illness and the 
healthy for the first time feel fear as they see the torments of the 
sick. The Bulgarians recognise that there must be a pause in the 
fighting whilst the and service is 


With that I close this The which recognises 
that there is a duty to prepare for war had brought the Bulgarian 
army in a month from the frontier to the threshold of Constanti- 
nople. A little nation, with half the population of London, had put 
350,000 trained men into the field and had chased the main 
Turkish army with slaughter to the very heel of Turkey-in-Europe. 
Then there was a check, mainly because in an otherwise perfect 
system of training, s sanitation had been overlooked. From a 
military point of view, of course, it was almost impossible in any 
case that the Bulgarian army should have forced the Chatalja 
lines without a railway line to bring up ammunition from their 
base. It was however, an army which had been accustomed 
to do the impossible. But for the cholera I believe it would have 
got through to the walls of Constantinople. As it was, it made 
history and changed the map of Europe at the rate of a province 
a week, Frank Fox 


A GREAT ARTIST AND HIS LITTLE 
CRITICS 


Art journalists are apparently in no receptive mood just now 
for Fine Art. They seem to be suffering from the effects of 
Post-Impressionist poison which has left them anemic. A little 
fresh air among sunny Roman villas in the Royal Academy, may 
ameliorate febrile conditions and calm nervous strain consequent 
upon too persistent proximity to an epidemic of dementia. 

It may be advanced that “there is no smoke without fire.” 
True, but whereas smoke from fire of cedar wood is sweetly scented 
and enjoyable, from rotten bones and old rags it is obnoxious. 
One is reminded of the oyster seller and his customer. “ I don’t 
think much of your oysters, they ain’t got no flavour in ’em.” 
Reply, “ Wait till you get a bad-un.” Some of the gentlemen 
of the Press seem to have been indulging themselves in obnoxious 
smoke and “ strong” oysters; their olfactory nerves and their 
palates have been seasoned with offal. Let us examine the 
situation. 

Journalistic opinion, unrelated to bare facts, from the point of 
view of influencing history is probably of little account, however 
amusing for the moment ; yet if the ephemeral power it may lay 
claim to is abused it may, probably does, mislead a public anxious, 
more or less, to be put on a right track to judge, in the belief 
(wholly erroneous) that the authority it assumes is justified and 
final. The public, not knowing who the journalists are, may con- 
ceive the authority assumed is unbiassed, perhaps infallible, that 
the printed word proceeds from a kind of Olympian intelligence, 
and that the nod of favour or the reverse is impartial as the nod 
of Zeus, ‘The more thoughtful, however, know that is not 
the case, and being independent because intelligent, they very 
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rightly judge for themselves and approach Literature and the 
other Arts unmoved by what is written by professional 
journalists. There is, however, a larger and less independent 
public always looking for a lead; among it are young people 
whose taste is in formation, and these, rightly or wrongly, look 
to the Press for guidance. 

Probably a majority read only newspapers and are thinking 
that the written word proceeds from public-spirited, disinterested 
men, qualified to act as jury and judge uninfluenced by motives 
which control fashion and provide prominence. Fashion is a 
tyrannical mistress, breathing hot to day and cold to-morrow; 
at the same time she is seductive and fallacious, indiscriminating 
and sly, and may sweep round to-morrow from the creed she 
made yesterday. Fashions provide pitfalls for the unwary 
critic. If he be true to what should be a useful as well as a dignified 
business, he will be guarded against the habit of destruction, 
and will seek to maintain rather than destroy. But find- 
ing a problem before him full of difficulty he may easily fall 
into the easier method of disruption and destruction. Being 
elated by seeming success and a following of anarchists, he 
promptly assumes authority which, growing upon him, may lead 
to intellectual, even moral, suicide. Forming themselves into a 
ring, unwise Art journalists exploit their prejudices—a habit which 
becomes formidable—and people begin to ask what kind of people 
these new autocrats are. The answer is not seldom disconcerting. 

By this time the arbiter is insensible to clear and right judg- 
ment, and becomes a mannerist in thought and its expression, 
and finally, when he is forced into the atmosphere of Fine Art, 
being by habit already biassed and prejudiced, he loses his way, 
gropes about and wonders what itis all about. By this time 
the arbiter has lost power to tell good art from bad. Having 
edified himself in an unknown tongue he ceases to edify others. 
The prophet has become a bungler; too confident of his seat 
upon a strange horse in a strange country he rushes his fences 
and comes a cropper: the indiscreet rider falls, and the old 
hunters laugh. So, the over-confident, accustomed to the antics 
of his usual steed, falls a victim under new conditions. To 
leave a metaphor. The journalist having accustomed himself 
to “nips” of poison in certain Galleries and in other haunts of 
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heedless experimenters, his taste has lost refinement, so, when Fine 
Art in the beauty of its restraint, in its completeness, and lasting 
value, discounting intoxicated egoism and ‘‘ emotion” is presented 
the hallucinated critic sees indistinctly, writes incoherently and 
without discretion, and signs himself a failure. 

In a measure one is sorry for him, for being committed to the 
charge of deranged Art, or having committed himself thereto, 
it is hard upon him to expect appreciation of sane and beautiful 
Art. He has vitiated his taste, and distorted his vision, in fact 
he is under an evil spell. 

And this is the case of the moment, the Tadema exhibition, 
and the reason for the entire failure of the majority of journalists 
to see, much less to appreciate, the pure aim and the exquisite 
workmanship shown by half the life-work of one of the greatest 
painters in modern Europe. They have failed to see it! A 
chance for repentance of recent and growing follies has been 
given to them by a noble exhibition, a chance to reconsider 
the parti pris which they have adopted since incompetent and 
idle Art was drawn up from the cellars of Paris and advertised 
by a prophet who has spoken in an unknown tongue, without 
reason and without coherence. But apparently the journalist has 
been unable to avail himself of the opportunity for reasons which 
are apparent and which are best known to himself. Opinions have 
been expressed during the last few days by Art journalists, and 
in terms which, when not cynical, contained more than the elements 
of a sneer, which show an entire lack of perception for the Art 
of Painting and Design, and, I may add, a lack of that fairness, 
which surely should be a prominent part of a critic’s equipment. 
The comments advanced regarding The Art of Tadema too 
often suggest willingness to wound but fear to strike. When 
the articles in question are not bristling with detraction, they 
are cold and almost wholly unsympathetic. The frigidity of 
approach to such warm-hearted Art, so enthusiastic in setting 
forward beauty in manifold shapes and tints, is noticeable in the 
article in the Times, which is, while well written, cold and 
colourless. I do not know who wrote it, but one conjectures 
from its style and tone it is the offspring of a judicial training 
sharply out of tune with an artistic temperament. 

If the article comes from the same source as one recently 
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published in the Times, dealing with the new English Art Club 
in Suffolk Street, one is enlightened. A man cannot serve two 
masters! One expects, and not unreasonably, from the leading 
daily journal a wider outlook and a more appreciative approach 
than the Editor has provided ; and at least an indication that an 
exceptional exhibition of pictures by an exceptional painter of 
world-wide reputation would have inspired the writer to 
as much enthusiasm in the later and important case, as the 
former and empirical one. But no! ‘The writer made his 
choice and yet he does not appear sure of its validity ; obviously 
however he is not on the side of the Angels, which is a pity, for 
he loses much profit and pleasure. Cynicism is catching. Not- 
withstanding the writer’s skill, doubts of his own judgment 
crop up between the lines. After some laudation in terms, such 
as these: ‘* Predilection for beautiful types,”’ ‘‘ beautiful surfaces ” 
and “ beautiful juxtaposition of colour,” “we are left in the 
end doubtful as to whether all this technical accomplishment 
were, after all, quite worth while.” Presently the writer appears 
to contradict himself in the peroration, for he writes: ‘‘ Tadema’s 
justification is to be found in the pleasure his work gave to a 
generation.” Surely the function of Art is to give pleasure. Tadema 
chose to live mentally where the sun shines and to take us into a 
world teeming with life as our own is, so that Tadema did paint 
life which, save for its greater beauty in outward things, was like 
ourown. Tadema recreated ancient life, anyhow some sides of it, 
a life still breathing to the imagination and in fact in existence in the 
South, hence to be accepted for the painter’s Art. Tadema painted 
it with good taste, in scholarship, and in sympathy with all that 
was engaging and beautiful of it. He has made the past live 
again by his beautiful Art, so why carp at the choice? Because 
Tadema preferred to paint a Roman villa, garden, palace or shop 
animated by delightful groups, to a dirty London square, squalid 
streets and still more squalid groups of wretched, shivering 
humans, a back attic in Camden Town, Harrod’s Stores, or busy 
Regent Street, it is claimed that he did not paint life; hence the 
writer in the Times questions the endurance of the great painter’s 
work in the appreciation of other than his own generation. Surely 
that is begging the question. Why, instead of wasting time wonder- 
ing what he would have done had he done otherwise, which is beside 
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the mark, why not be thankful for all the beauty Tadema has 
provided for the pleasure of dwellers in this grim city? But no! 
it is easier to find fault than to find merit, to carp than to appre- 
ciate ; and yet, even with such qualifications, the Times article, cold 
as it is, preserves a certain dignity, and may be written by a 
man in possession of Jarger and more inspired outlook than is 
indicated in this instance. 

The writer on Art for the Morning Post tells the public (who 
will disregard his statement) that “‘ Tadema never produced a 
great painting, a work either in imagination or executive skill 
to rank with a Rembrandt or a Jan Vermeer of Delft.” May the 
writer be reminded that comparison is not criticism, but as he 
has thrown down the glove, our answer to his challenge is that 
Tadema triumphed over pictorial difficulties, technical and of 
design, undreamed of by Rembrandt and Vermeer. It is useless 
to argue which is the greater of great men. Hach one is great 
because of his qualities, because of his success in overcoming 
great difficulties. Tadema has visualised in paint effects of light 
in half-tone, achieved delicate relation of minor tints perhaps for 
the first time in painting. 

He has revealed veiled sunlight, that kind of opalescent 
beauty of subdued not overshadowed sunlight only seen in 
southern climates, and this, among other things, he has done 
better than has been done before. Tadema was a great painter 
because what he set out to do he did splendidly! The writer in 
the Morning Post is honest and gives himself away with a naiveté 
unusual to a professional critic; he “‘ admits the possibility of 
his lack of perception, to a limited idea of Art in its great phases,” 
he also admits of such “ shortcoming to the Grafton Galleries, 
and the deteriorating influence of the cinematograph craze.” 
The worthy writer is correct. His vision, as well as his 
judgment, has been impaired by looking at too much bad 
Art; “you cannot touch pitch without being defiled.” If 
this writer were to drop his conventional prejudice and recon- 
sider his responsible position as an arbiter, he would repent 
and see straight again. Were not The Observer an old and rightly 
highly esteemed journal, the article on Tadema therein would 
not warrant any notice, favourable or the reverse. Its writer revels 
in paradox and likes to be startling; he speaks of Tadema’s 
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‘impeccable craftsmanship” and “ unemotional erudition”; 
who ever heard of “‘ emotional erudition”? According to Mr. 
Konnody the superb picture called “‘ The Roses of Heliogabalus ” 
is “a big lie made out of a multitude of little truths,’ which 
is nonsense of course! Further on in his amazing article, ‘‘ The 
fantastic nonsense ”’ (I quote the writer’s words) ‘‘ of Mr. Conder’s” 
“‘Tmperia,” ‘presents a big significance” “ truth made up 
of a multitude of little lies.” One has to unlearn one’s logic, if 
fantastic nonsense’ can present truth. Mr. Conder in his way 
was a clever fellow, but to present his Art in the same column with 
Tadema’s is to belittle him; one does not compare a fantastic, 
elementary experimenter with a Master, master of himself and 
of his Art, except to challenge ridicule. 

Mr. Konnody does not find suggestion of debauch in the noble 
picture by Tadema, he does find it in the experiment of Conder. 
Because Tadema the artist recalls to modern eyes all that was 
admirable and beautiful, and all that is deserving of permanence 
by Art in “The Roses of Heliogabalus,” and suggests to the 
modern mind what amazing beauty accompanied a decadent 
Roman spectacle, and enchants by that refusing to present the 
ugly crimes and lust of Roman society, then the somewhat inclined 
decadent journalist is disappointed. He does not want the 
beauty, he does not even see it, he does not want to be reminded that 
under the decadence there was a survival of beauty under almost 
barbaric splendour, symbolised by Tadema in so poetic a fashion 
by the superbly painted mass of roses feet deep, suggesting 
exquisite scent and exquisite luxuriant gardens. If the writer 
chooses to do so, he can indulge his imagination with what may 
go on sub rosa, which Tadema wisely and artistically concealed 
as no subject for a serious artist. The greatest dramatists and 
artists have drawn a veil over crimes, the accidents of the ages, 
the distortions of noble human nature, as unworthy subjects for 
permanent presentation in form and colour. They come into 
the tragedy of life as accessories, which may appeal to decadent 
emotion, but find no home in the soul of a great artist. 
Mr. Konnody prefers fireworks to the calm beautiful light of 
day, and finds himself in a more congenial atmosphere in the 
Grafton Galleries than in the classic and purer air of Burlington 
House, where he is out of his range of vision and aptitude. 
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By now we all know pretty well the kind of Art which appeals 
to the Pall Mall Gazette, written under the initials G. R. H.; we 
are therefore not unprepared for the sententious approach of the 
writer to Fine Art. He loves not the Academy, its ideals, deeds, 
or members. He is an entire victim to prejudice. What he 
has written upon the occasion under review demonstrates his 
inability to see Fine Art; his “ emotion” is kindled by another 
kind of expression, his “‘ Masterpieces” agree with his tempera- 
ment, which is more “‘ emotional”’ and empirical than reasonable, 
critical, or artistic ; so he is bewildered, and is like to one thrown 
upon his haunches before the Fine Art of Tadema. His extra- 
ordinary epithets do not fit, and he is at a loss how to use his 
style under new and higher circumstances than those in which 
he usually finds himself. However, again and again the loose 
term “‘ emotion” appears, under which word so many journalists 
shelter themselves from closer analysis. This writer is not in 
search of sustained enthusiasm exemplified by perfect craftsman- 
ship. Spasms of “ emotion,” a kind of tetanus and excessive 
nerve-strain, appeal to his undisguised prejudice. He prefers 
discords to concords; savagery, contortion and hideousness 
are the creeds of his gospel! These undesirable qualities he 
happily misses in the Art of Tadema which his pen finds no facility 
in reviewing. There is no sign in his writing of a haunting con- 
science which might indicate a road to repentance; arrogance 
stands in the way! Being unable, apparently, to avow his 
cause, he falls back on the assertion that “‘ Tadema’s case is one of 
conscience without temperament.’’ Tadema without tempera- 
ment, yeGods! By which I suppose he means that Tadema was 
a sane and discreet genius, not a simian imitator whose antics 
caricature the genus homo; a man of refinement with a great 
sense of beauty quite out of his place in the anarchical crowd of 
“New Geniuses!” It is true that after some covert abuse 
and spleen, as much as he dare venture to display, this arbiter 
elegantiarum devotes five lines of patronising compliment under 
which lies a sneer: “‘ Tadema’s azure skies and blue seas often 
sweetly lighted his youths and maidens in their parti-coloured 
clothes, alluring in a dull climate.” How cheap that is! G. R. H. 
is no doubt honest, but he is as blind to Fine Art as the Cyclops 
was to Ulysses when he tried to catch him. Yes, Mr. G. R. H., 
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Tadema zs “a painter dear to the Academy,” because he did 
honour to the noble art of painting, and hence to the body of 
which he was so distinguished a member, as well as to his genera- 
tion; and when the Fantoccini geniuses of the up-to-date critics 
are all sealed up in a box labelled “ oblivion’ Tadema will still 
be the great artist that he now is. In a long and discursive 
article in the Daily Telegraph, Sir Claude Phillips is characteristic 
—he neither “ runs with the hare nor hunts with the hounds.” We 
know by now that the artificialities of the French school of genre, of 
the late seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, appeal most directly 
to his fastidious taste. Sir Claude Phillips asks the question: 
‘““What was Tadema’s message?” Other questions he puts 
in the same paragraph, which he seems to answer in the 
negative! Sir Claude Phillips does not see Tadema’s Art, he 
sees only something quite different to his own predilections ; 
while he approaches it here and there with a kind of mild 
approval, one reads entire lack of sympathy. Very early in the 
article he tells us, ‘“‘ we must not deride Tadema, because his 
technique is not the technique of modern (Masters?) who now 
hold the field.” Hold the field, do they? I deny it! Thereisa 
small clique of painters and journalists led by a false prophet who 
has raked up the worst products of decadent French Art, which 
is striving might and main to advertise it, and to bring into 
English Art alien principles and alien aims; that is all! Then 
Sir Claude Phillips tells us that “the world is weary of anecdote 
and genre painting—be it Egyptian, classical, barbaric, medieval, 
or modern.” That is a large order and a very sweeping assertion 
to come from a cautious writer! Who tells us this? Noone but 
a few journalists! We receive it ewm grano salis. The larger 
public, sincere because it does not presume upon a little know- 
ledge which is the habit of journalists to do, is still alive to beauty, 
and the Press has not and will never succeed in killing that 
instinct. The public will flock to see Tadema’s work, they 
will be attracted by its beauty, and admire his Art in every 
variety of delight, so consummately disposed by a great 
painter. May I try to answer Sir Claude Phillips’ question ? 
Tadema’s mission was to pass on beauty, to be quite true 
to his own ideals of it, to present it in no uncertain manner, 
to spare no pains to find it and reveal it in the smallest 
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matter, to permit himself no affectations or meretricious 
tricks, to accept no mannerisms of rhythm, of shaping his design 
with conscious artificiality, but to be spontaneous and not 
academic. ‘Tadema’s mission goes further even than that, it is 
to demonstrate by splendid workmanship and unfailing skill 
that if a motive is worth painting at all, to permanently succeed 
and be permanently valuable, it must be perfectly visualised by 
a painter. And still further, Tadema’s mission was and is to show 
the futility of exaggeration. When his Art represents tragedy, 
it is strong because it is deeply felt and not overstated. When 
his Art is lyrical, which it generally is, it is calmly beautiful 
and, in its way, Horatian. Tadema’s subjects are mostly very 
simple, they play round the more delightful occupations which 
life presents. His Art is calm, not cold—whatever “ emotion ” 
pressed Tadema in the initial stage of a design which created the 
starting-point, the ground plan as it were, of the structure from 
which it grew, in the fulfilment of the structure not a single 
step or prop misses its point or place; enthusiasm prevailed while 
reason exacted intellectual restraint. Here and there, for 
who is always at his highest, Tadema failed to attain his ideal, 
but in such relative failures, folly is never visible. 

Tadema guessed at nothing. He was a supreme visualiser. 
I state unreservedly that what his mind saw he visualised in 
design and by his fastidious and far-reaching command of every 
instrument of his trade, which is to say briefly, he was an 
Artist and craftsman. 

It does not matter in the very least that he chose subjects 
which do not materially belong to our time—in the essence of life 
periods vanish; fashions change but the essence of life is un- 
changeable. Tadema’s business was to show to the modern eye 
what ancient life in its beauty was like, and far-off romance 
was like, and he convinces, not the prejudiced, but the open- 
minded, because what he saw in his fertile imagination was 
real to him. The plea so much advanced, that Art must 
be a slave to its time, is a matter of preference and tempera- 
ment and in no sense to be confused with an axiom. 
Tadema, of course, did not choose to paint modern life, and it is 
surely narrow-minded to censure his Art, because it does not 
fulfil the prejudices of a clique. Tadema delivercd his message 
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to Art with enthusiasm and absolute sincerity. The reccp- 
tion of it has been, to say the least, ungrateful. I do not mean 
by the intelligent and open-minded public, but by prejudiced 
and narrow-minded journalists, who being in a_ paradoxical 
humour, having sold themselves to debased and bad Art, are 
terribly afraid of Masters, who those are I leave it for them to 
imagine. Being in search of “‘ emotion ” an unreliable affection, 
they have for a time lost sight of reason and confuse ambiguity 
and genius. Content with scratching for drawing, daubing 
for painting, and confusing rhythm (used as jargon) with sponta- 
neous design, they have committed themselves to be chained to 
mannerisms, and to nurse conventions which they have invented. 
Some of our up-to-date journalists are committing artistic suicide, 
and one does not regret it. They are blind to high, refined and 
true Art in painting, under which lies a subtle sensitiveness to 
beauty of intention as well as realisation and ‘“‘ Representation.” 
Being poisoned by his eloquent jargon as a special pleader, the 
up-to-date journalist has got into a quandary. He will pre- 
sently be out of touch with his friends because he will have to 
trim his sails if he is to continue to exist. He is quite out of 
touch with the greater public and with all great and sincere 
artists ; he has become the advertiser of a small clique of inefficient 
experimentalists. Every fresh exhibition of Post-Impressionism, 
and of the rubbish to which it has given birth, is a nail in the coffin 
of its adherents and advocates. 

When the people cease to laugh and jeer and jibe, they will 
cease to find either amusement or profit in farcical Art, and the 
journalists will have to help demented advertisers to invent fresh 
gibberish to create a new crowd. And the last state of those 
men will be worse than the first. 

Those who paint or write “‘ with their tongues in their cheeks ” 
are doomed to be found out and doomed to final failure. 

No more wholesome, more opportune, more delightful, sure, 
practical protest against the rubbish which is so much advertised 
now as “‘ vital Art,” could have been conceived than the Tadema 
exhibition provides. It is more than a protest ; it offers to students 
and lovers of Art a chance to make up their minds, definitely and 
decisively, if they intend to be led bya ring of Art journalists or 
by the works of a great artist. 
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The intelligent public, being at least sane, will adopt the right 
course; and as healthy public opinion finally does lead, the 
Editors and journalists will be wise if they open their eyes to facts 
and take off their blinkers. 

Is that public prepared to advocate a still-born child which 
cannot cry, but has to be cried for? I believe not! We are 
tired, satiated with caricatures of great humanity under the titles 
of emotion,” ‘‘ rhythm,” “ personality ”’ and other jargon. We 
are tired of cynical laudation of ugliness, brutality, ineptitude and 
coarseness. 

It is a very poor kind of journalistic art which depends for 
its attractiveness upon opening and displaying the sewers of 
life, in the direction of moral or physical decadence. To raise 
a laugh, to promote a jeer, to tickle unwholesome curiosity is 
little Art! Great Art has ever inspired a beautiful, even if 
sad and sometimes despondent outlook upon life in whatever 
way its varieties are manifest, and in which, unfortunately, the 
undesirable takes a place. Adjuncts are incidents in a great 
drama. The central and commanding interest in a Greek tragedy 
is the inevitable pursuit of Fate, not in the blood-shed or final 
scene of retributive justice which Fate demands. Great Art has 
invariably drawn a veil over the ugly and the undesirable ; which 
being the result of disease or malformation are not worthy to be 
permanently presented by the Graphic Arts. 

The great public will go to the exhibition of Tadema’s pictures 
and enjoy the light which emanates from nearly every canvas, feel 
the tragedies as deeply as the artist felt them, and will respond 
to the love of nature in the artist’s temperament, to his pantheistic 
worship of beauty in flowers, seas, gardens, and life of a bygone 
time. The sensitive public will feel the wholesome freshness, 
the purity of intention, the grasp of the painter upon his themes 
and his masterly exposition of them. 

Beauty—which is indispensable to man’s happiness; and 


beauty as revealed by Fine Art must in the long run win if there 
is a God in Heaven. 


W. B. Ricumonp. 
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THE EARLY YEARS OF MADAME ROYALE 


In the crowded literature arising out of the first French Revolution, 
Marie-Thérése-Charlotte de France, otherwise Madame Royale, 
afterwards Duchesse d’Angouléme, and known to the popular 
historian as “‘ the Orphan of the Temple ”—has certainly not been 
neglected. Nor, even now, does the interest in her chequered and 
sorrowful life-story appear to be exhausted. As recently as 1907, 
in a volume entitled La Fille de Louis XVI, the tireless M. George 
Lenotre issued a number of hitherto unpublished papers relating to 
her early life, including a reprint, from the text of the Marquis 
Costa de Beauregard, of the original record which she herself drew 
up in October 1795, before she quitted the Temple—a document 
which had previously been given to the world from a transcript 
only. Two years later, in 1909, came the Madame Duchesse 
d’Angouléme, of M. Joseph Turquan, a work which has the 
advantage of covering her entire career. And, in the last few 
weeks have appeared at Paris two volumes which also substantially 
add to our knowledge: Les Fiangailles de Madame Royale, et la 
premiere Année de son Séjour a Vienne, by M. le Comte de Pimodan, 
a careful and sympathetic study based on fresh material preserved 
in the Imperial and Royal Archives of Vienna; and Madame 
Royale: Sa Jeunesse, Son Mariage, from the persuasive pen 
of M. Ernest Daudet.* The moment is therefore opportune 
for some brief survey of the subject as disclosed to the most 
modern research. 

Madame Royale, the first child and only daughter of Louis 
XVI and Marie Antoinette, was born at Versailles on the 19th 
December 1778. The tradition of her earlier years, doubtless 
coloured by the circumstances of her after experiences, represents 

* A translation of M. Daudet’s book, by Mrs. Rodolph Stawell, is understood 
to be in preparation. The publisher is Mr, Heinemann. 
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her as, even in her girlhood, already unusually sedate, very 
reserved, and particularly alive to her high position as the 
descendant of Louis le Grand and the Empress Maria-Theresa. 
To these characteristics was presently added a growing air of 
sadness (“la petite Madame est triste,” says a contemporary), 
which was not likely to diminish as time went on. Almost from 
her birth, the air was filled with disquieting premonitions of the 
forthcoming upheaval. In 1789, when she lost her brother, the 
first Dauphin, came the fall of the Bastille. She was then eleven. 
On the night of the subsequent 6th October she was roused 
suddenly to see her mother escaping half-dressed from the furious 
Femmes de la Halle, who slashed the vacant bed to tatters. 
With her parents and her brother she made that dreadful and 
humiliating progress from Versailles to Paris, in which the royal 
carriage was preceded by the pike-borne heads of murdered 
bodyguards. She took part too in the momentous but ill-managed 
flight to Varennes of June 1791; she was a witness of the attack 
of the 20th June 1792 on the Tuileries, and the terrible scenes in 
August following. Clinging to the Princess Elizabeth, and with 
the second Dauphin on the other side, listlessly kicking the dead 
autumn leaves, she walked in the mournful procession which 
made its way across the Tuileries gardens when the King sought 
unblessed sanctuary with the Legislative Assembly. Then came 
the long, stifling sojourn in the reporters’ box of the Logographe, 
and the transfer of the whole of the party to the tender mercies of 
the Paris Commune. “ How old is Mademoiselle?” a National 
guard had asked Marie Antoinette a few days before; and the 
Queen had answered, “She is of an age when such scenes are 
only too horrible!” As a matter of fact, she was not quite 
fourteen. 

It was on Monday, the 13th August 1792, that the royal 
family of France entered the prison of the Temple; and in 
December 1795—more than three years later—Madame Royale 
was the sole survivor of the group. Her father, her mother, her 
aunt Klizabeth, had all perished on the scaffold, and her brother, 
the Dauphin (Louis XVII) was dead.* Of the King’s fate 


* Here we follow the official accounts. The “ Question Louis XVII” is too large 
to be discussed in one note—or in many notes. But those who desire to trace to its 
latest stage the newest petition of the Naundorffs, will do well to consult L‘Affaire 
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she had heard vaguely by the hoarse cries of the newsmen out- 
side the Temple; but it was not until after the last-mentioned 
event had taken place on June 8, 1795, that she became 
acquainted with the full extent of her losses. Writing in 1796, 
shortly after she reached Vienna, to her uncle Louis XVIII, then 
in exile at Blankenburg in Brunswick, she says : 


You have no idea of the hardness of our prison... I myself, who have suffered 
so much from it, find it almost difficult to believe. My mother was ignorant of the 
existence of my brother who was lodged under her. My aunt and I knew nothing of 
the transfer of my mother to the Conciergerie, and of her subsequent death. I did not 
learn it until’95. My aunt was torn from me to be led to the scaffold. In vain I asked 
why we were separated. The door was shut and bolted without reply. My brother 
died in the room below me; I was equally uninformed. Finally I did not learn the 
merited fate of Robespierre, who has made such a noise in the world, until a year 
after. ... One can form no idea of the cruelty of these people. But it must be 
admitted, my dear uncle, that after the death of this monster, my brother and I were 
better treated. We were given what was necessary, but without telling us what was 
happening, and not until after the death of my brother, did I learn all the horrors and 
cruelties committed during those three years.* 


Nor is it necessary to recapitulate them now, especially since, 
for our present purpose, they are already sufficiently familiar 
in the well-known records of the two valets, Hue and Clery, and 
in the “‘ Memoir ” drawn up in October 1795 by Madame Royale 
herself. After the departure from the Temple of the Princess 
Elizabeth on the 9th May 1794 and during the period which 
elapsed before the death of Robespierre on the 28th July following, 
Madame Royale remained under the same inexorable surveillance 
and in a solitude to which the greatest criminals were not then 
subjected. Once Robespierre appeared suddenly, looked at her 
disdainfully, but said nothing. Municipal officers, generally drunk, 
inspected her daily, spoke to her roughly, refused all information, 
and took no notice of her requests. Even after the Terror, when 
in consequence of the visit of Robespierre’s adversary, Barras, 
somewhat gentler guardians were placed over her, the strictest 
Naundorff : Le Rapport de M. Boissy d Anglas, Sénateur, commenté et réfuté, by Francois 
Laurentie, Emile Paul, 1911, together with the recent communications of ‘‘ Le Petit 
Homme Rouge” to the Academy. It should be added that M. de Pimodan, referring 
to the Dauphin’s death, says expressly that he “has never found” in the Viennese 
archives “ the smallest document relating in any way to the pretended survival of Louis 
XVII” (p. 2, n. 1). 

* Daudet, pp. 18-19. 
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silence was remorselessly maintained. There seemed to be no 
hope of release. 

With the death of Louis XVII in June 1795, however, the 
prospect suddenly brightened, and she was surprised on the 15th 
of that month by the unexpected entry into her room of Madame 
Hillaire Chanterenne, a young married woman of thirty, who had 
been appointed by the Comité de Stireté Générale to act as her 
companion. The delight of the Princess may be imagined. 
Madame Chanterenne was prepossessing, sympathetic and well 
informed, and a close friendship speedily sprang up. Madame 
Chanterenne had been cautioned to be reticent as to the fates of the 
royal family, the boy-king in particular; but the counsel cannot 
have been rigidly observed, as she told Madame de Tourzel in 
September that Madame Royale was “insiruiie de lous ses 
malheurs,’ * and we know from the Princess herself that she was 
made acquainted with many things after the death of Louis XVII. 
Subsequently to the advent of “sa chére Reiic ec,’ as her new 
friend came soon to be called, she was allowed io receive other 
visitors: Hue, once the King’s valet; her old governess, Madame 
de Tourzel, and the under-governess, Madame de Mackau. 

Meanwhile negotiations for her release were slowly proceeding. 
It has been usually supposed that these originated with Marie 
Antoinette’s nephew, Francis 11, Emperor of Germany. But 
although the question of exchanging French prisoners for the 
royal family was not a new one, there had been no renewal of it at 
this date, and the true causa causans of the movement which 
began in June 1795—coupled of course with the weariness of blood- 
shed which was coming over the community in general—was a 
memorial addressed to the Convention by the town oi Orléans 
praying for the release and restoration to her relatives of “ cette 
jeune innocente,’’? Marie-Thérése-Charlotte de Bourbon. The out- 
come of this appeal was a vote of the Convention on the 30th 
June that Madame Royale should be handed over to Austria in 
exchange for four Conventionists given up to the Austrians by 
Dumouriez, and for certain other French prisoners.f In accord- 
ance with these arrangements, Madame Royale quitted the 

* Lenotre, La Fille de Louis X VI, 1907, p. 67. 
t One of these was Carlyle’s “‘ Old Dragoon ” Drouet, who had arrested Louis XVI 
at Varennes, and who had subsequently become a member of the Convention for the 
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Temple on the 18th-19th December. She had desired that she 
might be accompanied by Madame Chanterenne; but it had been 
stipulated on the Austrian side, that she should bring to Vienna 
no woman who had been domiciled with her at the Temple. She 
had therefore fallen back on Madame Mackau’s daughter, the 
Marquise de Soucy. Another attendant was M. Hue, already 
mentioned, and there were three servants. She was in charge of a 
captain of gendarmes, named Méchin, and she travelled under the 
name of Sophie. On the 26th, near Basle, Méchin transferred 
her to a punctilious Austrian Polonius, the Prince de Gavre, whose 
instructions were to conduct her to the capital “ dans les bornes 
prescrites de l’incognito,” a protection which was not precisely 
armour of proof, as she was frequently recognised on the road, 
as indeed she had also been on her way to Basle. At Fiissen, on 
the 30th, she was welcomed by her great-uncle, Prince Clement 
of Saxony, and his sister Cunegunde, the brother and sister 
of the mother of Louis XVI, who found her “ as interesting as 
possible.” At Innsbriick, a few days later, she was greeted by 
one of her mother’s sisters, the Archduchess Elizabeth, Abbess of 
the Chapter of the town, who promised to say a daily Pater on 
her behalf, and assured her that she would be happy with her 
Austrian relatives. At Innsbriick an already-current report 
seems to have gained ground that she was to be married forthwith 
to the Archduke Charles, a younger brother of the Emperor. 
On the 9th January she reached Vienna. Madame de Soucy, by no 
means the most discreet of women, was not allowed to remain with 
her, a perhaps not unreasonabledecision, seeing that Austriaand the 
Republic were at war; and her place was taken by the Countess 
Josépha de Chanclos, a distinguished Austrian lady who had been 
grande mattresse to the Emperor’s eldest daughter. Hue, more 
inoffensive or more circumspect, was allowed to remain in Vienna. 

Madame Royale’s life in the imperial palace was secluded, and 
in a sense surveillée. For this there was the obvious pretext of her 
period of mourning, and no doubt also the necessity for ascertaining 
to what extent the horrors of her captivity, graphic details of 
which had been freely circulated in France during the last months 
of her detention,* had affected her health and character. But the 
question of her marriage came early to the front. In a letter of 


* Pimodan, pp. 6-7. 
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August from Queen Caroline of Naples to her daughter, the 
Empress of Germany, it had been already suggested that the Count 
d’Artois’s eldest son, the Duc d’Angouléme, or the Prince de 
Condé’s grandson, the Duc d’Enghien, would make a suitable 
husband. At Innsbriick, as we have seen, a report had been 
circulated that she would not be averse from marrying the 
popular Archduke Charles. Between Memoirs written long after 
date, and letters which were either not sent or not received 
(however carefully they may have been copied at the post- 
office), it is difficult to decide at what particular moment of 
time Madame Royale became aware of these proposals for her 
future ; or when she learned that her father and mother had once 
destined her for the Duc d’Angouléme, an arrangement in which 
her uncle, now known to royalists as Louis XVIII, of course 
heartily concurred. In any case, for Madame Royale the wishes 
of her parents at once became imperative commands. In a hitherto 
unpublished letter to the Duke’s brother, the Duc de Berry, 
dated from Vienna on the 22nd January, 1796, she leaves no 
doubt as to her sentiments in this matter. “‘ If Angouléme returns 
to the army of Condé, beg him from me to write to me, he 
ought to remember the wishes of our parents as to him and me, I 
shall never forget them, and I desire that they should come to 
pass as soon as possible.” * Eight days later, in a letter to 
Louis XVIII, she is no less explicit : 

SIRE,—I hope that Your Majesty has by this time received my portrait, it was 
done very hurriedly, and it is very like ; I hope to be able one day to send you a drawing 
of my own; I work a great deal here; I draw, I read, I go out only to walk, this life 
pleases me greatly, it is the only one that suits my disposition, I love tranquillity, and 
to do my duties as I ought, I hate troubles and intrigue, which does not suit my age, I 
know nothing but to love you and to return to you heartily all that I owe you, and also 
to thank the Emperor from the bottom of my heart for my liberty and for the way in 
which he treats me, and on which I can but congratulate myself ; all that has been said 
has not a word of truth, all is known, all explained, the Emperor knows the intention 
of my parents, and much approves it; never has he had any ideas opposed to yours 
he approves everything, but he thinks that now is not the time. .. The Innsbriick talk 
was nothing but infamous calumnies, and you have well judged by your letter of the 


9th; + Iam very tranquil at present, I confess to you; but pardon, I cannot tell you 
* Pimodan, p. 43. 
{ This was a letter in which the King had instructed her to say, if any direct propo- 
sitions were made to her, that she was engaged to her cousin, the Duc d’Angouléme, by 


her own wish and the will of the King, her uncle. It is quoted by M. Daudet in his third 
chapter, p. 52. 
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all to-day, it is Sunday, I must go to church for the benediction, adieu my dear Uncle, 


be, I pray you, quite at ease, and always love your niece who is entirely devoted to you 
and ardently desires to receive your letters. 


In a letter of the 2nd February following, Hue, writing to 
the King, tells a similar tale. After regretting circuitously that 
he is not able to console his Majesty for Madame Royale’s failure 
to join him at Verona, he goes on to say that, in spite of what was 
said at Innsbriick, all the rumours concerning the marriage of 
Madame with an Archduke are without foundation. “ The 
Emperor is goodness itself; his Majesty treats Madame with 
much friendship. He has given her one of the finest and most 
agreeable apartments of his palace. The Emperor does not mean 
to interfere with Madame’s tastes in any way; she consequently 
enjoys with him all the liberty which befits Her Royal Highness’s 
age and position.” And then the astute ex-valet hints tactfully 
that it would be well for Louis XVIII to signify to the Emperor 
that he has been fully advised of these amenities. From the 
Duke of Berry, then with Coudé’s army on the Rhine, came a 
letter saying that his father and brother were in Scotland [at Holy- 
rood] ; but assuring her on his own account that the Duke would 
be delighted to fulfil the ‘‘ devoir charmant” of marrying his “ trés 
chére Cousine.” Finally followed an epistle from Louis XVIII, 
who, as may be anticipated, is entirely satisfied with the turn 
affairs have taken. But as to the precise moment of the marriage, 
he was no more able to fix it than the Emperor, as he was awaiting 
political developments. Such, simply told, is the latest version of 
a marriage contract which has been made the nodus of so much 
ingenious speculation; and, as suggested by M. de Pimodan, it 
is quite conceivable that those concerned did no more than 
follow the trend of the situation from their respective points of 
view. Whatever had been in the air, the outcome at all events 
was, that about a fortnight after Madame Royale’s arrival at 
Vienna, she was formally and definitely engaged to her cousin, the 
Duc d’Angouléme. 

This matter set finally at rest, her so-called “‘ claustration,” 
if it existed, became less strict. She left off her mourning, began 
to take part in the entertainments of the Viennese Court, and 
even appeared with the royal family at the theatre. Whatever 
may have been the aloofness and austerity charged against her 
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in later years, there were no signs of it now. “ Absolutely ail the 
documents of the epoch ”—says M. de Pimodan—“ are unanimous 
in praising the grace of Madame Royale, her amiability, and the 
courteous facility of her elocution.” Apart from the burning 
question of her marriage, her sole desire was to join at Rome her 
aunts, Madame Adelaide and Madame Victoire, the daughters of 
Louis XV, and to visit her uncle at Verona on her way. But 
events conspired to prolong her stay in Austria. Acting on the 
orders of the recently established French Directory, the Venetian 
Government notified Louis XVIII to vacate its dominions. This 
led him to take a step which he must have known by experience 
would be distasteful to Francis II: he joined the army of the Prince 
de Condé at Riegel. Although received with enthusiasm by the 
royalist troops, Austrian diplomacy could not suffer such a 
disturbing element to remain in the camp; and he was promptly 
informed by the cabinet of Vienna that if he did not depart it 
would be necessary to expel him. Repulsed here and there in 
different principalities, he found at last a tolerated resting-place 
at Blankenburg in the Duchy of Brunswick, where, for a brief 
space, he maintained a miniature court in three rooms hired from 
a brewer’s widow. His wife, meanwhile, was living on sufferance 
in the bishopric of Passau in Bavaria. With September 1797 
came the coup d’état (18th Fructidor) by which two members of 
the Directory were proscribed for the favouring of royalty—a 
step which made the restoration of the Bourbons farther off than 
ever; and not long afterwards the Duke of Brunswick was 
enjoined by the King of Prussia to get rid of his inconvenient 
guest as soon as possible. So stringent were the orders, that it 
was difficult to obtain even an eight days’ delay; and in the 
middle of February 1798, the unfortunate Louis XVIII set out 
again, this time for Russia—where for some time he had been 
endeavouring to secure an asylum. The successor of Catherine II, 
Paul I, consented to receive him, and on the 23rd March, he 
took up his abode at Mittau in Courland. 

Meanwhile Madame Royale continued to linger in Vienna. 
Her residence there has been styled an exile ; sometimes an actual 
imprisonment. Exile from France it certainly amounted to; 
but in other respects she was, as compared with the rest of her 
relatives, in a state of comparative security. With the successes 
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of Bonaparte in Italy and the subsequent operations of the forces 
of the Directory in Germany, her marriage, once settled, fell, 
both with her uncle and Francis II, out of the range of urgent 
agenda. From her betrothed, lingering vaguely at Holyrood with 
his father, in the hope of joining in some expedition against 
France, she received occasional letters. But he was not a 
demonstrative person, and though respectful and affectionate, 
those of his communications which have been printed can be 
scarcely be said to palpitate with passion. As time went on, 
there are indications that, owing to Madame Royale’s being 
continually forced by circumstances into the réle of apologist or 
petitioner to the Emperor for one or other member of her scattered 
family, her position at the Viennese court became one of con- 
siderable difficulty. She heartily detested intrigue; and both 
Louis XVIII and his counsellor, d’Avaray, were masters of finesse 
(to give it the mildest name), while the King, moreover, was a very 
Micawber of the pen. Now and then, with a touch of decision 
which her isolated position makes more notable, she had the 
courage to resist propositions which did not accord with her 
principles. Her uncle, having addressed an open letter to the 
Abbé Edgeworth, the confessor of Louis XVI, desired that his 
niece should draw up a smilar epistle, affixing to it the date of her 
release from the Temple. But apart from the dissatisfaction 
with which she knew such a document would be regarded by the 
Emperor, she shrank from the deception of the date. “I will not 
conceal from you,”’ she wrote, “ that I should be sorry to antedate 
a letter ; such a thing may be done by older persons [she does 
not wish to offend her uncle], and in cases which demand it: but 
it is part of my age and my character to be as simple and exact 
as truth.” * There can be no doubt that differences of this kind 
did not tend to decrease the gloom which was gradually succeeding 
to the first exhilaration of her liberation from captivity. And, 
in addition to this, there was, at all events at first, another ever 
recurring source of embarrassment and regret. As the sole 
surviving representative of her family, Madame Royale naturally 
became the point of resort for all those petitioners whom the 
collapse of royalty had involved in its fall. Having nothing 
herself but her German pension, it was out of the question 
* Pimodan, p. 78. 
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for her to comply with their appeals, and her almoner and inter- 
mediary, the Bishop of Nancy, La Fare, then at Vienna, must 
often have been hard put to it to find fresh forms of expressing the 
refusals which, however unwillingly, she had no option but to make.* 

In 1799, after prolonged negotiations between the King and 
the Emperors of Russia and Germany, Madame Royale at last 
quitted Vienna to join Louis XVIII at Mittau, to which place 
he had summoned his wife, who arrived there on the 2nd of June. 
On the following day his niece, with a suite which included the 
faithful valets Hue and Cléry, made her appearance. The King 
had set off early in the morning. They were to meet at the first 
post-house; but the Princess, travelling faster, reached it before 
her uncle, and went farther along the road. As the two carriages 
neared, the occupants alighted. It was a meeting of many tears. 
Louis XVIII had not seen his niece since June 1791, at the 
outset of the flight to Varennes. At that date she was a girl of 
thirteen, while the cousin to whom she was now to be married was 
but three years older. In spite of her terrible experiences, she 
had now grown into a beautiful young woman, with much of the 
dignity and grace of her mother and grandmother ; and, in her clear 
blue eyes and mournful smile, something of the saintly Princess 
Elizabeth. She was speedily presented to the Queen; the aged 
Abbé Edgeworth, then domiciled at Mittau; and the former 
bodyguard of her father, now in her uncle’s service. But the 
person who must naturally have interested her most was her 
future husband, whose portrait, painted and written, she had 
already received from Louis XVIII. His qualities apparently 
were less showy than sterling. If not remarkable for wit or 
elegance, he is admitted to have been loyal and religious, with 
great courage and good sense. “ His excellent principles and 
character cannot but contribute to make me happy ”’—she wrote 
to the Empress of Germany ; but it must be confessed that he was 

* Some of the cases were no doubt unreasonable or extortionate, but not a few 
were tragic. Take, for instance, that of Madame de Korff and her mother, Madame de 
Stegelmann, who had advanced all their means (262,000 francs) in aid of the equipment 
of the cumbrous Korff berline, which played so prominent a part in the frustrate 
flight to Varennes. When, with the captivity in the Temple, the interest on the debt 


ceased to be paid, the hapless lenders of the money became practically destitute 


and it was only by the strictest economy that Madame Royale could render them 
inadequate assistance. 
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scarcely at the level of his destined bride. Seven days after 
her arrival at Mittau she married him, the marriage certificate 
being signed by the Czar, and deposited in the archives of the 
Russian senate. 

At the little court in Courland the influence of the young 
duchess speedily made itself felt for good. ‘To see her,” says a 
biographer, faintly echoing Steele’s famous compliment, ‘“ was 
to be edified.” But it was written that her troubles were soon 
to begin again. Suddenly, though perhaps not unexpectedly, the 
Czar, whom the whirligig of Time had brought over to the side 
of Bonaparte, ordered Louis XVIII to quit Russia forthwith, 
concurrently withdrawing his pension. It was the eve of the 
anniversary of the execution of Louis XVI, and the Duchess with 
difficulty obtained the two days’ seclusion which she usually 
devoted to her father’s memory. On the 22nd January 1801, she 
started for Memel with her uncle, her husband being with Condé’s 
army.* With a few followers, they made their way painfully 
through Lithuania. They were almost penniless, and at Memel 
the Duchess had to raise money on her diamonds. Eventually, 
with Bonaparte’s concurrence, they obtained leave from the King 
of Prussia to reside at Warsaw, on condition that Louis XVIII 
reduced his suite to a minimum, and took the title of the “‘ Count 
de Lille.” At Warsaw the Duke, who had distinguished himself 
as a soldier, rejoined his wife. Then came the assassination of 
Paul I; and his successor, Alexander, more clement to the exiles, 
renewed the subsidy, and invited them to return to Mittau. This, 
however they did not do until December 1804, when Bonaparte’s 
influence with Prussia again obliged them to ‘‘ move on.” 

The second residence in Courland had no marked incident 
except the death of the Abbé Edgeworth. After Eylau, many 
wounded French prisoners arrived in Mittau. Contagious fever 
broke out among them, and Edgeworth at once went to their 
assistance, only to succumb himself. He was nursed by the 
Duchess, who, regardless of her own risk, refused all aid; but he 
died in May 1807. A few months later, although Alexander 
refrained from openly harassing his guest, it became evident 

* A contemporary print, circulated clandestinely in Paris, shows her travelling on 
foot with her uncle through a snowclad landscape. In another, she is called the 


‘French Antigone””—Antigone being the name which Louis XVITI himself applied to her 
in a letter to the Prince de Condé. 
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that owing to his relations with Bonaparte, residence in Russia was 
no longer practicable, and Louis XVIII consequently resumed 
his wanderings. In October he embarked at Riga for Sweden, 
where Gustavus IV placed a frigate at his disposal. In this he 
sailed for England. He was an uninvited, and consequently not 
a very welcome, guest. The British Government were tired of the 
plotting of the émzgrés, and on reaching Yarmouth he was officially 
informed that he must go to Holyrood. This, however, he firmly 
declined to do; and eventually, with Pitt’s goodwill, an interim 
asylum was found for him at Gosfield Hall in Essex, an old Tudor 
mansion which had come to the first Marquess of Buckingham 
with his wife, Mary Nugent, the daughter of the Lord Clare to 
whom Goldsmith addressed the poem of the Haunch of Venison. It 
was a roomy building with a fine lake and park, in which latter the 
grateful exiles erected a votive temple to their host. This they 
encircled with five oaks, the first planted by the “‘ Count de Lille,” 
the second by his wife, the third by his niece, and the others by his 
two nephews, the Dukes of Angouléme and Berry, all of whom 
were now gathered on these hospitable shores. 

In April 1809, the little colony, mainly with a view to get 
nearer London, moved to Hartwell House in Bucks, on the right 
hand of the road from Aylesbury to Thame. This they hired from 
the owner of the day, the Rev. Sir George Lee, for an annual 
rental of £500. Although Hartwell was spacious enough to be 
described as a place “ wherein misery might be tolerably comfort- 
able on £22,000 a year,” the accommodation was necessarily 
inadequate for an establishment of some 150 persons, which 
occasionally increased to 200. The great panelled rooms with the 
carved ceilings had consequently to be subdivided, and sheds were 
erected in the grounds for the servants. The “ Count de Lille’s ” 
own private apartment became a mere ship’s cabin. But even 
in these conditions the formalities of Court life which had existed 
at Blankenburg and Mittau were maintained. The flag with 
the fleurs de lis* still floated from the roof; Dukes posed as 


* This is said to be still preserved at Hartwell House, where portraits of 
Louis XVIII and the Prince de Condé hang in the Queen’s room. Elsewhere is 
the King’s prie-Dieu. The apartments of the Duke and Duchess of Angouléme 
were at the south-east angle of the building. Under two worn stones in Hartwell 
Churchyard "lie the Count de la Chapelle and Dr. Colichon, who died during the 
Hartwell occupation. 
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Captains of an imaginary Guard and Gentlemen of a contracted 
Bedchamber. The “ Count de Lille,” simple particulier though 
he professed to be, still made ceremonious progress from the 
drawing-room to the dining-room and back to the drawing-room 
again, his niece curtseying profoundly at his exits and entrances, 
while he as religiously kissed her hand. When, on rare occasions, 
he came to town to attend divine service at the little French chapel 
of the émigrés in Westminster, it was with all the accompaniments 
of quasi-royal state. 

In the unpromising state of affairs on the Continent, all this, 
however, had become, if not a mockery, little more than a memory, 
and return to France a thing no longer to be dreamed of. Politics, 
indeed, ceased as a theme of conversation, which had fallen back 
on belles-lettres, history and languages, largely supplemented 
by the long stories of the master of the house, who had by this 
time reached the age when youthful recollections assume the 
proportions of Canterbury Tales. Something of vivacity was 
imported into this “ set, gray life *’ by the vivacity of two clever 
women, Madame de Damas and Madame de Narbonne. But, on 
the whole, existence at Hartwell must have been hopelessly gloomy, 
and between an adoring but uninteresting husband and a gouty 
and garrulous uncle, the Duchess of Angouléme, serious by nature 
and saddened by circumstance, found her chief occupation in 
devotional exercises and good works. In 1810 acloser attention to 
Louis XVIII devolved on her by the death of her aunt, who, 
probably as art anti-Napoleonic manifestation, was buried by the 
English Government in Westminster Abbey with regal honours. 
Addressing pious exhortations on her deathbed to those about her, 
the poor lady is reported to have exclaimed to the Duchess, 
“As to you, my niece, you only want wings to carry you to 
heaven! ” * 

For four more years the “‘ Count de Lille” vegetated in his 
Buckinghamshire asylum. Then, at last, in 1813, came Leipzig, 
the fall of Bonaparte, and the surrender of Paris to the Allies. 
The Dukes of Angouléme and Berry hurriedly left England to 
favour, as they might, the royalist cause ; and shortly afterwards 
a coach with white cockades came dashing up the Hartwell 


* Her remains were shortly afterwards transferred to the Cathedral at Cagliari. 
She was the daughter of the King of Sardinia, Victor Amadeus ITI. 
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avenue containing a deputation from Bordeaux to announce the 
Restoration of the Bourbons. Next day but one followed official 
congratulations from the Prince Regent ; and in the middle of the 
night the King, now de facto, roused his niece to tell her the good 
news. 

His progress to London a day or two later was triumphal. 
At Stanmore the Prince Regent came to meet him with an equipage 
adorned not only with white cockades but with postillions in 
white coats and waistcoats. Over part of the route, the new 
monarch’s vehicle was drawn by the excited populace, who took 
the horses from the shafts. Hyde Park and Piccadilly were 
thronged by enthusiasts; and it was not until seven o’clock that 
the King got to Grillion’s Hotel, in Albemarle Street,* where he 
wastoputup. The grateful speech which he made to the Prince 
Regent has been severely censured by French critics, who hold 
that his Majesty gave far too much credit to the part played 
by England in the Restoration. But his welcome in London 
had surely been such as might turn any one’s head. A magnificent 
féte, “‘ dazzling with lights and gilding,” was given in the gallery 
at Carlton House. “ Nothing,” says one who was present, “‘ could 
be finer... The Prince had invited not only the Princes 
and Princesses of England, but had taken particular care to 
collect about the King the faithful émzgrés, those illustrious names 
of France who had afforded a distinguished example of self-devo- 
tion.” | Louis XVIII also held a reception at Grillion’s, Madame 
D’Arblay, as the wife of a French General Officer, being among 
those presented. She was greeted, according to her own account, 
with the utmost condescension, saluted as ‘“*‘ Madame la Comtesse,” 
and highly complimented on her works.t On the 24th April, the 
King left Dover in the Royal Sovereign for Calais, accompanied, of 
course, by his niece. On the 3rd of May, 1814, the Baron de 
Frénilly witnessed their grand entry into Paris by the Faubourg 
St. Denis in an open carriage with eight horses, Louis XVIII 
wearing a blue overcoat with gold epaulettes and an enormous 
three-cornered hat. He had celebrated his accession by a fit of 


* Grillion’s Hotel—probably by some pre-occupation with the “ premier capitaine du 
monde” of Henri IV—is generally spoken of by Madame Royale’s French biographers as 
“hotel Crillon.” + Memoirs of the Duchess de Gontaut, Davies’ trans. 1893, i, 145. 

} Diary, &c. of Madame d Arblay, 1905, vi, pp. 117, 133. She missed presentation 
to the Duchess, whom she saw afterwards at the Tuileries in February 1815. 
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the gout, seemed sadly tired,* and was apparently insensible to 
the shouts of joy that filled the air as he passed. ‘‘ The Duchesse 
d’Angouléme was much more the object of public enthusiasm ; but 
she looked stiff and unnatural in a new corset, and her naturally 
sad face recalled either the past or predicted the future.’* 


Here—following the example of the books on which we have 
most depended—we pause. M. de Pimodan stops at the betrothal; 
M. Daudet, at the marriage; M. Lenotre, at Vienna. To stretch 
the narrative a little farther, we have included the English 
residence, which closes with the first Restoration. But after this 
Madame Royale had nearly forty years to live before she died 
a childless widow, at Frohsdorf in Austria, on the 13th October 
1851. Her exiles had not finished at Hartwell; and her life had 
been full of disappointments. There seems to be agreement that, 
as time went on, her character hardened ; and that she lost much 
of that charitable spirit, which had prompted her, as a girl, to 
write on her prison-wall at the Temple: “Mon Dieu, pardonnez 
d ceux quiont fait périr mes parents.” Certain it is, that her early 
experiences came to brood like a hateful nightmare on her later life. 
Every recollection brought with it a shudder of indescribable 
horror, and a passionate desire to blot out the details of her past 
sufferings. Still, she remains a great personality, who only 
required a fitting environment for expansion. She was a wonder- 
ful mixture of repressed natural sensibility and cultivated moral 
strength. Under trial she showed extraordinary equanimity ; 
in emergency, unexpected decision. Piety, pride of race, a love 
of country, an unswerving sense of duty—all helped to mould her 
disposition. She had, one would think, some of the qualities of 
the grand Spanish saint who was her namesake. Both by her 
virtues and her misfortunes she stands at a far higher altitude 
than the smaller souls about her; and that adroit aphorist, 
Bonaparte, was not far wrong when he described her as “ the 
only man of her family.” 

Austin Dosson. 


* He was, by this time exceedingly stout, so stout indeed, that the portrait-painters 
of the day dared not draw him accurately lest they should be accused by the police 
of caricature. (Harly Married Life of Maria Josepha, Lady Stanley, 1906, 2nd edn. p 
285, where the Duchess is described as “ thin, genteel, grave and dignified.”’) 

{ Memoirs of the Baron de Frénilly, Lee’s trans. 1909, 251. 
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ANOTHER ASPECT OF THE SERVANT 
PROBLEM 


Lapy WrILLouGHBY DE Broke has recently contributed an 
excellent article to the National Review * throwing much light on 
the Domestic Servant Problem, that problem discussed year in 
and year out with much perplexity and more vapidity in almost 
every household in the kingdom in which one or more servants 
are kept. Small wonder too that this is so, for the peace of many 
of these households is seldom or never undisturbed by the raging 
fires of animosity, misunderstanding, and general misery which 
are the symptoms of the disease. Lady Willoughby de Broke’s 
point of view is however rather that of the large householder who 
can speak from experience of the subtle social intricacies of the 
servants’ hall and who knows the virtues and failings of the 
second footman and the under scullery-maid. Perhaps I may be 
allowed to contribute a few ideas from another standpoint, that 
of the employer of a small staff of maids in one of the lesser 
households of our country. Having started married life with a 
general servant and subsequently kept house with two and three 
maids, with frequent intervals of charwomen and temporary 
servants eked out by the assistance of morning boys and 
morning girls, I feel I know as much as most people on the 
question. Moreover I claim to have solved the problem for 
myself satisfactorily of late years by dint of much study and, I 
believe, a correct diagnosis of the chief causes of the disease. 
While most fully endorsing all that Lady Willoughby de Broke 
says as to the need for more consideration and sympathy on the 
part of employers and better conditions generally for those 
employed, yet I feel that this is one of the side issues of the 


* See the National Review for November 1912. 
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question. There are good, bad, and indifferent employers of 
domestic labour as there are in any other walk of life. The rock- 
bottom fact remains that there is a very widespread and by no 
means imaginary difficulty in obtaining good servants. By a 
good servant I imply one who is honest and truthful, clean and 
able to do methodically, carefully, and thoroughly the particular 
duties she undertakes. I do not mean a paragon. Those who 
expect paragons lead disappointed lives. 

Now a very large percentage of the maids of to-day fail 
entirely from the point of view of capability, and a certain 
number also in the moral aspects. Very few cook-generals can 
be depended on from one day to another not to spoil a joint or 
other dish. They have no system, and though they may have 
prepared a dish perfectly three or four times, they will probably 
fail the fifth. They are not dependable, and the uncleanliness 
in habit and untidiness of person of many is heart-rending. 
House-parlourmaids are much the same, though their work being 
less exacting technically, its average execution may perhaps run 
higher. Still even so there is much left to be desired, and 
unless the mistress supervises turning out of rooms and similar 
duties it is likely to be a case of the outside of the cup and 
platter. 

I hold very strongly that women are not one whit worse than 
they were twenty or thirty years ago: if this be so why should 
such things be? There is one fundamental cause: lack of train- 
ing ; the supplying of that deficiency will ensure the remedy. That 
is the seat of the evil, bad training or none. In the large house- 
holds probably this is not the case, for the system of undermaids 
secures a training for young girls by the old experienced servants, 
and no one will deny that the class which goes into such service 
is quite a separate one from that which supplies domestic help to 
the enormous mass of smaller households. The former domestic 
service is practically a hereditary matter. It is a separate class 
with all its instincts going out to this sort of work. But in the 
small households for which I speak where are the maids trained ? 
The girl leaves school at fourteen, or even thirteen, and has 
perhaps learnt some domestic knowledge there, perhaps not. At 
any rate her mind is then as active as it ever will be and has been 
going through some training. What do you do with this gil 
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now? Innearly every case where domestic service is her ultimate 
goal she goes to what is called a morning place. This provides a 
breakfast and some two or three shillings per week, part of which 
may be saved to buy her an outfit in two, three, or four years’ 
time, when she will be seventeen and some mistress will consider 
her fit for a regular place and a cap and apron. 

The result should be obvious to any one with any powers of 
observation. The morning girl has to clean boots and knives, 
wash the doorsteps and run messages. She is not expected to 
think, probably is not even allowed to do so. Those boots must 
shine, and the doorstep must be spotless, but with that her work 
ends. ‘Trained in three or four mechanical jobs, and to a dull and 
purposeless obedience to a superior who teaches nothing further 
and is in many cases not fit to command, instead of continuing 
the training and development of her mind which we have insisted 
on giving the girl in the elementary school, we let her roused 
faculties cease to exercise themselves and crush her dawning 
powers by starvation. We do not treat our own children thus, 
and having taken up responsibility in the matter of education of 
the poorer classes, that responsibility ought not to end with the 
elementary school. The elementary school with its free and 
compulsory education has replaced the working-class home as a 
training-ground. Incidentally it diverts a large proportion of 
those girls who once went to domestic service into other channels, 
notably those of factories, shops, small trades, and that shining 
vision of paradise, the teachers’ training college. So while the 
number of girls available for such a thoroughly useful and sensible 
calling as domestic service becomes smaller and smaller, those 
who are left have had their early years given to an education 
which takes them to nothing. Though it is true that there are a 
few domestic continuation schools, and that some girls can and 
do avail themselves of these beneficially, the fact is that most of the 
girls on leaving school must work to earn their living, and the 
technical school cannot replace a proper apprenticeship in the 
domestic arts which could be given in any household if the mistress 
were willing now and again to take girls of fourteen and train 
them under her personal supervision. It may be argued that it 
is the parents’ fault, not the mistresses’, but I do not think so if 
the matter be taken as a whole. Very few mistresses will take a 
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gitl under seventeen for regular house or kitchen work; they 
prefer to wait and get theruined article, the girl no longer trainable, 
with all her powers of development arrested and stultified. 

I know that this is so, for I have advertised for girls of fourteen 
to be trained in cooking and housework, and have been inundated 
with letters from parents and friends asking for a training for 
their girls. If a woman will give a small sum to provide a girl 
with some clothes (they are always willing to pay it back gradually 
if it be desired) and a certain amount of time to train her properly 
in her work, she may have a maid that will be an assistance and 
comfort to her, a maid who will be of some use in an emergency, 
and lastly a credit to her mistress in any future situation. Of 
course there are untrainable girls at fourteen, and alas too many 
degenerate and enfeebled ones, but my point is that a large per- 
centage of those girls fit for training at this age will be unfit for 
it three years later, and until the age of seventeen very few of 
them will be given a chance. 

The question is fully as urgent as that of “ blind alley” 
occupations for boys of which so much earnest notice is taken of 
late. I say this advisedly, for the matter is of much wider import 
than the mere comfort of upper and middle-class households. It 
is a matter affecting the future generations of the largest section 
of the community. The working classes always look for the best 
wives and mothers in the ranks of domestic service, and if the 
standard of those ranks goes down, so will the homes of the working 
classes tend to a lower standard. Can those who cannot be 
trusted with any responsibility in the homes in which they are 
subordinate be expected to rule homes of their own satisfactorily ? 
The two issues interact on each other to a dangerous extent. 

I must ask forgiveness for the personal nature of this article, 
but I have long felt that it might be worth putting on record the 
experiences of a woman who has found it possible to have a com- 
fortable, well-ordered home, with a satisfied and interested staff, 
by dint of trying the experiment she here suggests. In five years 
I have been obliged to change maids through unavoidable circum- 
stances, such as health, but with the exception of two or three 
who were morally undesirable I have not had a girl I would not 
gladly welcome at any time to my home or who has not been a 
thorough cause of satisfaction. The question of morals is one by 
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itself and I fear that lying or stealing is not very curable after 
very early years, but take a girl of an upright character at 
fourteen, put her into training, and she will most certainly (unless 
deficient in some mental way) make a thoroughly reliable servant, 
fitted later on to become a good wife and mother rearing her 
children in self-respect. 

Of course there are many mistresses, especially in the middle 
classes, who are incapable of training servants at all, but that 
opens up another and very serious problem, one for which I have 
now no space, but which is a matter calling for serious reflection 
and amendment by the upper and middle classes. Let those, 
however, who are in a position to do so make the experiment 
of taking girls earlier, at fourteen or fifteen, and I believe 
a great deal of the urgency of the problem will disappear. 
At least the capable will get good maids and for the others 
their blood be on their own heads. We in England might 
take a lesson from Scotland with great benefit. Scots servants 
are proverbially good, but then in a Scots household it is not 
considered other than dignified for each woman or girl to have 
some share in the work. The result is that those who teach have 
themselves learned what it is they have to impart by practical 
methods, and their lessons will be of lasting value. 

In these days of so-called feminism and sentimental twaddle 
about man-made law and other supposed evils it would be a 
comfort if some of the women of England would turn their atten- 
tion to the practical and highly important, though perhaps 
humdrum, subject of training our girls, the training not only of 
maids for service but of daughters for he management of the 
home every mother hopes her girls wit have one day. 


Dorotuy Home McCatt. 
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AMERICAN AFFAIRS 


WASHINGTON, January 10, 1913. 


Sm Epwarp Grey’s protest against the discrimination sought 
to be imposed upon British ships using the Panama Canal, in 
violation of the terms of the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty, which 
stipulated that the Canal should be open to vessels of all nations 
on terms of entire equality, meets with the approval of the 
American Press. In the language of the New York Tribune, “ the 
tone is pitched low.” The Tribune notes that “‘ Sir Edward Grey 
even goes so far as to say that it is with extreme reluctance that 
the English Government objects to any part of the legislation 
of the United States about the use of the Panama Canal.” It 
is that deferential attitude that is so pleasing to the American 
Press. It is all right for the United States to break a treaty, but 
it is quite another matter for the British Government to be 
“nasty ”* about it. In fact, it may protest, mildly, humbly, 
apologetically, with excuses for making any trouble, but it must 
not be “ nasty.” 

The weakness of the British position is that no one takes the 
protest seriously or has the least fear of consequences. The 
men who passed the Canal Act, although they were warned at 
the time that it violated treaty rights, assume the attitude of 
the late Boss Tweed, who cynically asked, “‘ What are you going 
to do about it?” What will England do if we refuse to arbitrate ? 
they ask, and they supply their own answer. England will do 
nothing, they say, and they feel sure of their position. If the 
Senate refuses to arbitrate, England can do nothing. If Great 
Britain had a tariff, things might be different: because few Americans 
would care to risk a tariff war; but as American goods can flood 
the British market in competition with British wares, no matter 
what discrimination is shown on this side of the Atlantic, Americans 
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need have no fear. Without a tariff a nation that engages in a 
diplomatic controversy is only half armed. 

Meanwhile some Senators and a great many newspapers, and 
an even larger number of “intellectuals”—college presidents, 
clergymen, and men eminent in other walks of life—urge arbitra- 
tion as the only course to clear the United States from the shame 
of entering into a treaty for its advantage and breaking it for 
its profit. A person unfamiliar with the American temperament 
or American politics, or at best only superficially acquainted 
with them, might reasonably enough convince himself that 
public sentiment was in favour of arbitration, and what public 
sentiment demands must be to the legislaturea command. Un- 
fortunately this is not always the case in the United States, nor 
is it always safe to believe that a few newspapers or a few persons 
whose positions give them a standing are really representative 
of the great body of public opinion. The opinion of London may 
not always be that of Liverpool, but men of a certain class in 
London are apt to think the same as those of their class in Liverpool, 
and the public sentiment of both cities will not greatly vary. 
It is different here. What is of moment to New York may be only 
of indifferent interest to California, or vice versa; the interests 
of Boston are not always identical with those of San Francisco ; 
so that a member of Congress is governed more by local than by 
general considerations, and influenced very largely by his own pre- 
judices or reasoning. Thus at the present time the State of New 
York is represented in the Senate by Mr. Root, a Republican, and 
Mr.O’Gorman,a Democrat. Both are members of the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, but while Mr. Root holds firmly to the 
opinion that the United States must arbitrate the Canal question 
or stand disgraced, Mr. O’Gorman is even more firmly convinced 
that there is nothing to arbitrate and that the United States has 
as much right to discriminate against British shipping using the 
Canal as it has to levy a duty on British goods landed at an 
American custom-house. Both are men of high standing, character, 
and legal attainments. Mr, Root is one of the leaders of the 
New York Bar, and a former member of the Cabinet, Mr. 
O'Gorman is one of the most prominent members of the Democratic 
Party and a former memheyv of the New York Rench, Mr, Root 
does not need resolutions passed by clergymen, educators, and 
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others to show him his duty; Mr. O’Gorman is uninfluenced by 
these resolutions. 


Mr. Taft has let it be known that he is willing to submit the 
question to arbitration. That is what might be expected of Mr. 
Taft, and is in harmony with his character and all that he has 
done. Arbitration may be, as some people think it is, a fad and 
the folly of idealists, but at any rate Mr. Taft is sincere in his 
conviction that it is a good thing for mankind and is for the 
benefit of all the world. That an effective arbitration treaty 
between Great Britain and the United States is not now in 
existence is not the fault of Mr. Taft. He did the best he could 
and worked with courage and determination to secure what he 
aimed at, but in the conduct of foreign relations in the United 
States the Senate is more powerful than the Executive. A treaty 
that would have meant something was eviscerated before it was 
sent to the Senate because Mr. Taft knew that no other treaty 
stood the least chance of being assented to by the Senate, and there 
it was still further mutilated. If the decision rested with the 
President he would agree to arbitration without delay, but it is 
the Senate, and not the President, with whom the decision rests. 
And the Senate as it stands to-day is overwhelmingly against 
arbitration. 

Although the Hague Tribunal exists for the purpose of judicially 
settling disputes between nations, and the Americans have prided 
themselves on the good example they have set the world by the 
frequent use they have made of that Court, the Senate is determined 
that no consideration will induce it to give its assent to the question 
being arbitrated there, and in this determination it is supported 
by a great many of the most influential newspapers. The 
reason The Hague is objected to is very simple. The Americans 
say that as the majority of judges would be Europeans representing 
nations whose interest in free tolls is fully equal to that of Great 
Britain, it would be impossible for the United States to receive 
justice at their hands, and to go to arbitration under these cir- 
cumstances would be merely a waste of time, trouble, and expense. 
It might seem to unprejudiced persons that the Americans know 
they have such a bad case they do not dare to have it passed upon 
by an impartial tribunal, but one need not go too deeply inte 
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that. It is sufficient that the Senate, or a majority at least, 
refuses to consent to arbitration if the decision is to be rendered 
by the Hague Tribunal. 

Mr. Taft has therefore let it be known that he will consent 
to arbitration, provided that the arbitral court is constituted 
from the nationals of the two Powers, and that suggestion 
meets with the approval of a great many Senators. On the 
face of it that seems eminently fair. The Court would consist 
of three Americans and three Englishmen, one of whom, of 
course, and in all probability two, under the terms of the 
reference, would have to agree with the others to make the decision 
valid. If two of the American arbitrators agreed with the three 
British that the American position was untenable, surely even 
the most prejudiced American could not challenge the verdict ; 
or, if the case was reversed, then the most obstinate and pugnacious 
Englishman could not question the justness of the decision. But 
like a great many other things excellent in theory there are 
practical defects, and a court of this character would not be the 
perfect instrument it seems to promise. If the treaty provided 
that the American arbitrators should be selected from the Justices 
of the Supreme Court of the United States, the British members 
also to be Judges, no one could take exception; for the Justices 
of the Supreme Court are men of high character and great legal 
attainments, and may be safely trusted to decide the case on its 
merits and not to be governed by political considerations or 
expedients. But the Justices of the Supreme Court are not 
likely to be appointed, because they are opposed to members of the 
Bench acting as arbitrators, and the Court is now so overworked 
that the Justices have no time to give to outside duties. The 
members of the Court would have to be confirmed by the Senate, 
and the Senate is not apt to approve of the appointment of men 
about whose “ patriotism” they feel uncertain. We have had 
one experience of this kind, and we ought to be careful before we 
invite another. When it was decided to settle the Alaska Boundary 
question by arbitration, it was provided that it should go before 
a court composed of the nationals of both parties. It was the 
understanding on the British side, although not formally ex- 
pressed in the treaty, that the President would select as the 
American members of the Court Justices of the Supreme Court ; 
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or, if they declined to serve, he would nominate Judges from the 
Federal Circuit Bench; but President Rooseveltappointed Secretary 
Root and Senators Lodge and Turner. The late Sir Michael 
Herbert, who was British Ambassador at the time and had nego- 
tiated the treaty, was very indignant and felt that he had been 
tricked, and he was at first inclined to recommend to the Govern- 
ment that it protest against the appointment of Senators Lodge 
and Turner, on the ground that they had publicly prejudged the 
case. A juror who has pronounced on the guilt of a defendant 
is disqualified for cause, and the same rule ought to apply to an 
arbitrator who has expressed his opinion before the evidence has 
been submitted. 


Whether there is arbitration will depend on Mr. Wilson rather 
than on President Taft. The exchange of diplomatic notes will, 
in all probability, not be concluded before the Fourth of March; 
but even if the two Governments were able to agree on the refer- 
ence to arbitration—which would be almost unheard-of haste in 
a matter of this kind—the Senate would refuse to take action in 
the last days of an Administration. It is argued (and properly 
so, it seems to me) that inasmuch as the country has repudiated 
the President and his Party, the disposition of a question so im- 
portant should be left to the new President. The Democrats 
can easily enough prevent action, and this, I gather, it is their 
intention to do should President Taft transmit a treaty of arbitra- 
tion. It would probably be wise on the part of the Foreign 
Office to take time enough to answer the note of the State Depart- 
ment—if it is delivered during the next few weeks—until after Mr. 
Wilson is inaugurated. 

If Mr. Wilson is desirous to have the controversy referred 
to arbitration he may be able to win over the Senate, as the 
power of the President is very great, and especially that of 8 
new President, when members of his own Party are anxious to 
win his regard; but even with the best intentions he will find the 
task no light one. What Mr. Wilson’s views are on the subject no 
one knows. If he has given the matter any consideration he has 
not given expression to his convictions. During the campaign 
he refrained from discussing questions that were not the issues 
of the day, and the tariff and the trusts and personalities excluded 
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discussion of anything else. Since his election he has been asked 
once or twice to make public his views, but he has declined, and 
he has intimated that other subjects demanded more pressing 
attention. Men who know Mr. Wilson best say that his habit 
is to concern himself less with the future than to deal with the 
things of the present. Doubtless he thinks that so far as he is 
concerned the Panama Canal dispute is still in the future. He 
has enough to keep himself busy in administering the affairs of 
the State of New Jersey and selecting a Cabinet and mapping 
out a legislative programme for the new Congress. 


Speaking of the Cabinet, it is perhaps fortunate that four 
months elapse between the election of the President and his 
assumption of office, for he requires nearly all that time to sift 
the conflicting claims of men ambitious to be his advisers. The 
way in which an American Cabinet is constituted seems peculiar 
to English ideas. In the first place, the President does not go 
to the Senate or House of Representatives for his Cabinet Ministers, 
as is the case in England, because it is very seldom that men 
prominent in Congress can be induced to exchange their seats in 
that body for a place at the Cabinet table. - A Senator is more 
powerful and more independent than a Cabinet Minister, who has 
no freedom of action and very little opportunity to originate a 
policy, and whose tenure depends upon the somewhat precarious 
favour of the President. A Senator may disagree with the 
President as to policy and still remain on good terms with him, 
but if a member of the Cabinet is not in complete accord with 
the President he has no alternative but toresign. As the President 
must look elsewhere than to Congress for his Cabinet, he takes 
men whose “claims” entitle them to recognition or whose 
appointment is supposed to be politically advantageous, and he 
is required to make a fairly equal geographical distribution of 
the portfolios. As there are forty-eight States and only nine 
members of the Cabinet, they must represent broad geographical 
divisions rather than constituencies, and the effort is made to 
have the Cabinet representative of all sections, and avoiding, if 
possible, taking two members from the same or adjoining States. 
Usage permits the President to put in the Cabinet a personal 
friend or a man to whom he is under heavy political obligations, 
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such as the manager of his campaign or the man chiefly instru- 
mental in bringing about his nomination, and he often takes a 
man of distinction in political or public affairs; but with those 
exceptions the majority of the members of the Cabinet are little 
known or quite unknown to the President before he invites them 
to accept portfolios. 

Their names are brought to the President by their friends 
—usually Senators, Representatives, or Governors—who are some- 
times disinterested and not infrequently selfish, for it is a shrewd 
stroke to shelve a dangerousrival by burying himin the Cabinet. In 
the early days of the Republic the Cabinet was the stepping-stone 
to the Presidency, but now it offers little hope of promotion, which 
is one reason why men who have already made their reputation 
are reluctant to close their careers by accepting a Cabinet appoint- 
ment. If the Administration is a success, the President receives 
all the credit ; if the Administration is a failure, the Cabinet has 
to share the blame. One of the amusing things while the Cabinet 
is in process of incubation is the effort made by small but ambitious 
men to be “mentioned” for Cabinet honours. The President- 
elect is compelled to listen to every one who feels qualified to 
tender him unsolicited advice, and a man whose vanity is tickled 
by reading in the newspapers that he is being “‘ considered ” for 
the Cabinet sends a friend to tell the President-elect of the great 
services that Smith has rendered to the Party or his extraordinary 
ability as a lawyer or financier or diplomat. Then, after having 
delivered himself of his message to the President-elect, the 
emissary, as if struggling not to reveal too much and hinting at 
the great secrets with which his bosom is charged, tells the 
waiting newspaper men that Smith will certainly be made a 
member of the Cabinet, and Smith basks in his fame. Men who 
resort to these tactics, or who induce the Amalgamated Society of 
Cobblers or the Fraternal Union of Bricklayers to adopt resolu- 
tions extolling their virtues and requesting the President to put 
them in the Cabinet and thereby show the high respect in which 
he holds the cobblers or the bricklayers (and that is a trick 
the political climber uses), seldom, it is gratifying to state, realise 
their ambition; but nearly every Cabinet contains men whose 
reputation is local and who are unknown to the country at large. 
In England, of course, it would be impossible for a man to be 
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made a member of the Cabinet who had not served his political 
apprenticeship, in America a man has often emerged from the 
obscurity of private life into the glare of the Cabinet; but in 
England the Cabinet is the Government and its members are 
always Members of Parliament, while in America the Cabinet 
is the creation of the President and exists at his pleasure, and its 
members are prohibited from sitting in either House of Congress. 


In the course of a speech delivered at Staunton, Virginia, his 
birthplace, in celebration of his birthday, Mr. Wilson said some 
things that have given the people cause for thought and made 
cold chills run down the spines of many eminent persons. After 
referring to the responsibilities which were thrust upon the 
Presidency and the nature of the Presidential Office he said : 


This is not a rosewater affair. This is an office in which a man must put on his 
war paint. Fortunately I am not of such a visage as to mind marring it, and I do not 
care whether the war paint is becoming or not. It need not be worn with truculence. .. . 
There must be some good hard fighting, not only in the next four years, but in the next 
generation, in order that we may achieve the things that we have set out to achieve. 


The business men of the United States, he said, were now 
discovering that they are not going to be allowed to make any 
money except for a quid pro quo, that they must render a service 
or get nothing, and that in the regulation of business the Govern- 
ment must determine whether what they are doing is a service, 
and that everything in business and politics is going to be reduced 
to this standard: ‘‘ Are you giving anything to society when 
you want to take something out of society ?” 

The Conservative Press, or at least a section of it, has read 
this and similar speeches with consternation, and the New York 
Herald mournfully says: 


Many persons are enquiring whether the country is to have another Roosevelt in 
the White House. They are asking whether Bryan is to go there on March 4, under 
the name of Wilson. ... We do not like to say so, but musta college professor always 
bea college professor, theoretical, didactic, dogmatic, impractical ? A Chief Magistrate 
should not chase phantoms. 


The Herald admits that “ the country will applaud Mr. Wilson’s 
display of courage,” but it adds that his ideas “‘ are calculated to 


cause a shiver of apprehension.” The apprehensions of the 
Herald are not reflected in the columns of the New York World. 
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That the next President should put on his war paint is exactly 
what the voters of the country demanded when they elected 
Governor Wilson, is the opinion of the World, and it continues: 

If the Wilson Administration meets popular hopes it will not be a period of un- 
broken peace for Privilege and Plutocracy. It will not be a period of favouritism and 
bluster and bloodthirsty threats. It will be a period of honest performance, of good 
faith proved by works, of fearless enforcement of the law against big and little offenders, 
of lawful, orderly methods vigorously pursued without regard to politics or personalities, 
It will be terrible to wrong-docrs because it will be just, and it will command public 
confidence by avoiding injustice and personal rancour. 

Governor Wilson will need to put on his war paint and wear it, because the con- 
ditions he will inherit as President call for a change, and because the interests and people 
responsible for them are thoroughly intrenched. 


The New York Sun scoffs at Mr. Wilson’s “ service,” ‘“‘ the 
sesame to which the golden doors open”’ ; but the New York Times, 
while thinking that Mr. Wilson’s high hopes may not be realised, 
sees that “here is implied a view of the functions of Government, 
and especially of the Government of the United States, to which 
the public mind is not accustomed, and which opens up infinite 
possibilities in many directions.” Space will not permit further 
quotations, but the newspapers of the West, where the Radical 
sentiment is much stronger than it is in the Kast, and many of 
the South applaud Mr. Wilson and tell him that the country 
will support his new concept of government. This indicates a 
marked change in the Southern view. The South has been 
brought up in the school of Jeffersonian democracy, and it was 
the doctrine laid down by Jefferson that the best means to promote 
liberty and individual happiness was to give the individual all 
the “rights” to which he was entitled and to restrict govern- 
mental interference as much as possible. His theory was that 
the best governed State is the least governed State, and that the 
people must be left to their resources to work out their own 
destiny. Jefferson would have revolted at the idea of “ social 
service,” but the South of to-day accepts it as a necessary duty 
of Government and sees nothing to excite its apprehension in the 
policy outlined by Mr. Wilson. 


Mr. Wilson has announced that, as President, he intends to 
institute two reforms, and as one of them reverses a long-cherished 
democratic custom it will be interesting to see whether 4 
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Democratic President can strike a blow at democracy. He has 
said that he will not waste much of his time shaking the hands of 
his fellow citizens, and that he will ignore the precedent against _ 
the President being quoted. Much of the time and energy of the 
President is taken up with having to meet visitors from all over 
the country who come to Washington for a holiday and go to the 
White House so as to be able to tell their friends and neighbours 
on their return that they “met the President.” Time which 
ought to be given to the consideration of matters of importance 
has to be thus senselessly wasted, and persons who have appoint- 
ments with the President must often wait an hour or so in his 
ante-room because an excursion party has thronged into the 
White House, or the President good-naturedly, but against his 
better judgment, has promised a member of Congress to shake the 
hands of 300 members of the literary circle of the member’s 
city or the graduating class of the high school. The President 
cannot discriminate without risking offence. If he receives 
excursionists from New York to-day, he cannot close the door 
in the face of a club from California to-morrow. The business 
of being “‘ democratic” and telling perfect strangers how glad he 
is to see them goes on day after day until it has at last become 
such an intolerable burden that every President would escape 
from it if he felt he could do so and not subject himself to the 
stigma of being termed “aristocratic” or “ exclusive,’ which 
is fatal to a politician in a democracy. 

Without violating confidence no one may directly quote 
the President. The occupants of the White House are easily 
accessible and talk with considerable freedom, and while news- 
paper men are permitted to make public what the President 
says or thinks or proposes to do, it must always be imper- 
sonal. ‘‘A close friend of the President,” or “a person in the 
confidence of the President,” or “‘a high official of the Administra- 
tion,” or ‘a friend enjoying the intimacy of the President” are 
the euphemisms used, and while the initiated know the source of 
the inspiration the ordinary reader cannot determine whether 
an announcement is to be accepted on authority, or is merely the 
speculation of the correspondent. This freedom of intercourse 
between the President and the Press has many advantages, but 
at times it has almost greater disadvantages—for the journalist. 
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Some of the Presidents have been shrewd enough to use the 
Press to send up trial balloons; some Presidents have been known 
to change their minds—the result is that a journalist who has made 
an announcement without qualification, as he was entitled to 
after having received his information from the President himself, 
finds out a day or two later that the President has determined 
not to put into effect the policy he proposed, or has abandoned 
it because its reception has been condemned by public opinion. 

Mr. Wilson has said that he proposes to have more direct 
dealing with the public and that when he has anything of im- 
portance to communicate it will be done either through the 
form of an official statement or a direct quotation rather than 
under the guise of the anonymous “friend.” The public will 
lose nothing by the President’s frankness. 


A very notable decision was rendered by the Supreme Court 
of the United States last week, the effect of which is as important 
to Europe as it is to this country. For years a favourite device 
of reckless speculators possessed of great capital has been to 
“corner”? the necessaries of life or commerce—corn, cotton, 
copper, or other commodities—and run up the price. In November 
1910, after a shortage in the cotton crop, certain prominent 
speculators combined to corner all the available cotton in the 
market, the result being that cotton, which sold in November 
the year before for 134 cents a pound, advanced in August to 
20 cents, the highest price in fifty years or so, and Manchester 
spinners and others who needed cotton to turn into cloth and not 
to gamble with on the Cotton Exchange were obliged to purchase 
it at the price fixed by the speculative clique, which was so 
exorbitant that business was dislocated. Corners have always 
been morally reprobated but legally tolerated, because until the 
Supreme Court rendered its decision there was supposed to be 
no law to touch this form of speculation ; but the Court now holds 
that under the Sherman Anti-Trust Act a corner is a combination 
in restraint of trade and its creators are subject to both civil and 
criminal prosecution. The defence of the men who engineered 
the corner, apart from technicalities, was that a corner, instead 
of restraining competition, stimulates it; but in the opinion of 
the Court, even if a corner does stimulate competition, it does so 
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in a manner as obnoxious as the suppression of competition ; 
and it reaches the conclusion that persons engaging in a con- 
spiracy which necessarily and directly produces the result which 
the statute is designed to prevent are properly chargeable with 
intending that result. Not only is a corner made criminal so 
that the men engaged in it can be punished, but under this 
decision any attempt to corner a commodity could quickly be 
frustrated, as the Government has power to apply for an injunc- 
tion enjoining the proposed operation. Europe has enriched 
American speculators by being compelled to pay preposterous 
prices for cotton, corn, and copper, but that day is gone. It 
would be a very rash individual who would attempt another 
corner so long as the decision of the Supreme Court remains in 
force. 


At the beginning of this year English was made the official 
language of the courts of the Philippines, which shows the pro- 
gress American civilisation has made in theIslands. Atthe present 
time, according to the latest official report, more than 3,000,000 
natives have some knowledge of English, and more Filipinos 
speak and write English than speak and write any other language. 
“The hope of developing any real idea of nationality among the 
Filipinos people in the future,’ the report says, “lies more 
probably in the spread of a common language than in any other 
one thing, and English offers the only hope to be raised in this 
respect.” New as the Americans are as colonisers, they have 
at least grasped the salient fact that a common language is the 
greatest of all bonds, and that the language in which a man 
thinks makes him what he is. With the experience of the English 
with dual languages in Canada and South A frica it is not surprising 
that the Americans should give little encouragement to any other 
than English being the official language in the Philippines. 


A. Maurice Low. 
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WINCHESTER AND THE DRY-FLY 


I sHALL never forget my first sight of a trout. Always a keen 
fisher, my lines had been cast hitherto amongst the slimy in- 
habitants of Hast-Anglian pools; pike, perch, roach, bream and 
eels I was familiar with, and had passed many hours of my 
holidays watching a float on the still waters of a weedy pond. 
The butler had given me my first lessons in the handling of worms 
—butlers seem to take as naturally to fishing as they do to making 
the best brands of ginger-beer—and later I had been promoted 
to the company of my brothers. I had read of trout, but looked 
upon them as the rarest of British fishes, only to be found in the 
most favoured waters and to be caught by experts born under 
a more fortunate star than mine, and endowed with natural 
qualities I could never hope to acquire. For boys are deter- 
mined believers in the immutability of natural qualities, and it 
never entered my head as possible to compete successfully, 
either in school or in games, with those more receptive or skilful 
than myself. They were a race apart, “jigs” we called them 
in our slang, a kind of supermen, whose superiority was as un- 
questioned as the march of the sun and gave rise to as little 
envy. 

It will be readily understood that on the day of my arrival 
at Winchester I eagerly jumped at my brother’s suggestion 
to have a look at the river. We hurried down towards St. Cross, 
and splashed cautiously across the water-meadow. The river 
lay before us in the month of April, gliding smooth and clear as 
crystal, bank-high over its white bed, the long weeds waving 
slowly in the stream. With bulging eyes I peered into its depths 
and, guided by my brother’s finger, spotted my first trout. He 
lay in mid-stream, a good pound fish, every spot on him showing 
in the sun, and his tail was actually moying, f gasped with 
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excitement and nearly tumbled in, trying to get a better view. 
I wished to rush off and fetch a rod, heedless of the fact that he 
was not even in the College water and little realising that a 
charge of dynamite was my only hope of ever getting him on 
the bank. My brother explained matters and we continued 
our inspection ; more fish were seen, and I returned to my house 
the happiest new-boy that ever went to a Public School, and with 
a love of the Hampshire streams which the passage of years and 
long absences abroad have only served to increase. 

I cannot say that my fishing at school was a success from 
any point of view but that of enjoyment. The College water 
had deteriorated much from what it had been, but, apart 
from such deterioration, I started not only as a novice in 
the art of dry-fly fishing, but absolutely ignorant of fishing 
with a fly at all, so that, had the fishing been fully as good, 
my baskets could never have approached previous records, 
which were, indeed, little short of marvellous. As it was, my 
first two seasons were blank as regards takeable fish, though 
not as regards fish taken, for I did secure one half-pounder my 
second season and knocked him quickly onthe head. Iremember, 
even now, the surprise at his succumbing to a single blow; I 
had been accustomed to consider the struggle with pike or perch 
as only just beginning to be serious when the fish flopped into 
the boat. 

It took me four years to realise that the middle of the day 
was the best time for dry-fly fishing in May and June. I was 
obsessed with my bottom-fishing experience and, even in my 
last half, used to climb out of the house at 4 a.m. and spend 
three hours on the banks of the Itchen before early school, in the 
company of a kindred spirit from another house. Those mornings 
were divine. Not a human being about and all sorts of shy birds 
to be seen and comparatively unsuspicious. A whole brood of 
wild ducks were often just below the school bathing sheds, and 
dabchicks kept popping up in places where they were never to 
be seen in the day. 

We used to tramp back to our houses to change our boots 
before going down to “ morning lines.” If we arrived a few 
minutes early half the “men” were still in bed, and we roused 
the sluggards and made ourselves heartily loathed by our breezy 
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and wideawake voices. But we did not remain wideawake 
long ourselves and slept almost continually during school hours 
for the rest of the day. It was quite a favourite joke for the 
** don,” in whose division I was by far the oldest inhabitant and 
therefore somewhat privileged, to close my Cicero or Euripides 
without my knowing it and put me on to construe after returning 
to his desk. The joke never palled, for the victim invariably 
sprang to his feet, and, afteran exchange of side kicks with his 
neighbour, outraged by the unjust suspicion of having shut the 
book, tried to pretend he knew the place. These early morning 
excursions were, of course, quite fruitless; we never saw a fly 
on the water, no self-respecting dun would be out at such an 
hour, nor would an Itchen trout look at him if he were. 


Dry-fly fishing has of late been discussed in several good 
books and in innumerable articles in magazines, and it is no 
longer shrouded in the mystery with which early devotees suc- 
ceeded in enveloping it. There is, indeed, no mystery at all, 
and any really good wet-fly fisherman will catch more fish on a 
dry-fly after a few days than many a high and dry purist after 
the same number of years. The reason is that the purist is so 
taken up with the technique of his art, that he loses sight of the 
essentials of the sport; the other, on the contrary, is above 
all a fisherman, accustomed to seeing fish on the bank and skilful 
enough to adapt himself to his altered conditions. 

Nothing is more surprising than success or failure in dry-fly 
fishing. One man appears to the eye the most finished expert 
conceivable, his line goes out straight as a die and falls as light as 
thistle-down at an astonishing distance; he matches the fly 
on the water to the nicest shade and is equipped down to a special 
fly-net, to be got at any first-rate tackle-shop for a mere trifle of 
thirty shillings. (Ten shillings extra for our patent nickle may- 
fly tweezer.) Another man appears to throw but a moderate 
line, his fishing generally lacks the finish of his rival’s and his 
outfit is almost Turkish in its simplicity; yet, day after day 
all through the season, he will return with double or treble the 
number of trout in his creel. Almost every regular fisherman 
has met these two types and been puzzled to explain the failure 
of the one and the success of the other; he ends by concluding 
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that the apparently richly endowed sportsman is one of those 
individuals who never get their share of the shooting. 

Beginners, as a rule, exaggerate the importance of skilful, 
and especially of long, casting, and don’t thoroughly realise 
what constitutes effectiveness in this branch. A reasonable 
degree of skill in casting is, of course, essential to success. If 
you cannot cast, you cannot catch trout with a dry-fly, any more 
than you can play polo well if you cannot hit the ball; but 
neither casting nor hitting the ball is anything like half the game. 
It is certainly more useful to cast a short line really well than a 
long one moderately, and lightness is incomparably more impor- 
tant than length. Straightness, so much admired by the tyro, 
is often a positive disadvantage, for there are circumstances in 
which a light wobbly line, almost of the smoke-jack order, will 
rise a fish which a straight line would terrify by a drag. Some of 
the townsmen who fished the College water at Winchester threw 
the straightest and longest of lines with the fly going in like a 
buck-shot at the end; I admired their style beyond anything 
and modelled myself on it to the best of my ability, with the 
result that to this day I find it easier to cast a long line than a 
really short one. 

Perhaps the greatest secret of success is the knowledge of 
what fish to attack. It is this knowledge, coupled with real 
keenness and energy, which is the main explanation of the success 
of the apparently moderate fishermen. When a number of 
trout are rising, the knowing eye spots at once which is most 
likely to take his fly. He is not led astray by an obvious rise 
in mid-stream, but settles down to the siege of a good fish who 
has emitted a single bubble in an almost unapproachable little 
bay amongst the rushes. He knows that this fish will probably 
take his fly if it is properly presented, while the other is almost 
sure to ignore it. 

It is a vexed question whether, during a rise, a fish should be 
made the subject of a prolonged attack or whether it is better to 
pass on to another after the fly has been presented well half a 
dozen times or even less. Both schools of thought embrace very 
successful fishermen, and it is probably a matter of temperament 
tather than reason to which school one belongs. For my own 
part I find it physically impossible to tear myself away from a 
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good fish properly on the rise until I have either frightened him 
out of his wits or got him on the bank. I can never believe that 
I shall not have him next cast and if, perchance, I do, the feeling 
of triumph more than compensates for the half-hour, or even 
longer, of toil and monotony. 

The two best fish I ever caught on the Itchen were taken one 
afternoon after a defence worthy of Todleben; they weighed 
3} and 2? pounds respectively, and must each have surveyed the 
fly well over a hundred times before they made a mistake. 

But whether it is a good thing or not to lay these long sieges, 
there can be no doubt that it is quite useless to patrol the stream 
like a stockbroker on the London to Brighton road. Yet in 
the quiet valleys of the Test or Itchen, it is no uncommon sight 
to see a man with a rod, apparently a fisherman, doing his four 
miles an hour along the treacherous bank, taking carriers and 
small fences in his stride and preceded by a wave like the wash 
of some distant liner. At the end of the day he has found his 
beat too small, the fish too shy and the rise too scanty, while his 
neighbour, who has moved only a few hundred yards all day, 
has a good basket. 

Another vexed question, so vexed indeed that one hardly 
dares mention it, is that of flies. This is a subject that men wax 
really hot about; it raises the same kind of obscure passions 
as responded once to the theological disputes of the Byzantine 
period and to the present-day arguments as to the best size of 
shot to be used in a twelve-bore gun. I have seen a healthy 
man threatened with a fit of apoplexy at hearing some one refer 
to Sir Herbert Maxwell’s well-known experiment with scarlet 
may-flies. Any one holding heterodox views on this question will 
do wisely to keep them to himself unless he knows his company 
really well; otherwise he may avoid open violence but he will 
hardly escape any milder expression of contempt and disgust. 
But a writer has advantages; no one can even throw his book 
at his head unless he buys it first—a consoling thought which 
even a publisher can appreciate. 

How much fish can see and detect under water still remains 
doubtful, though some very interesting experiments reported in 
the Field tend to show that, always provided a fish and a 
human being possess the same kind of sight, a trout can, under 
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certain conditions of light, see the colours of a fly. The ex- 
tremists, therefore, who concluded, from Sir Herbert Maxwell’s 
experiment and their own experience in observing objects against 
a high light, that fish were virtually colour-blind as far as flies 
were concerned, have received a shock. But the old-fashioned 
party, who assumed that fish could make out every colour under 
ordinary day conditions, find their position also somewhat shaken. 
The result is that, for once in a way, the moderate man looks like 
coming by his own. But, even if the fish is capable of distin- 
guishing colours, it does not at all follow that his intelligence 
enables him to argue that, because a particular fly is not the 
exact colour of the natural fly then on the water, it is therefore 
inedible. 

The divergency of view as to the seeing power and intelligence 
of trout finds its natural reflexion in the fly boxes of the partisans. 
The out-and-out believers in both—the stake and faggot brigade 
in short—carry a provision of both sexes and all stages of every 
variety of ephemera which is known on dry-fly waters. They 
are equipped with the net already mentioned, which tends to 
usurp the functions of the rod, and carry in addition a special 
pair of binoculars to detect any errant dun that may be unwary 
enough to show. They believe that the exact image of the 
natural fly then to be seen must be found; their own artificial 
is therefore rarely on the water at all, because it is continually 
in the process of being changed for one a shade greener, a trifle 
darker or a thought smaller. Whether these votaries catch 
much or little, there can be no doubt that they have a source of 
pleasure and interest which is not shared by the stalwart—the 
avowed atheist of the dry-fly world—who believes neither in 
the intelligence nor the colour-seeing power of the trout, and who 
carries in his box one or two varieties of fly, in perhaps two sizes. 
The ordinary man has the wishy-washy views of the half- 
hearted agnostic ; he does not much believe in the discrimina- 
tion of the trout, but he carries a fair selection of flies in his 
box in the same sort of spirit as he occasionally goes to church 
on Sunday. Most of them he never uses, except on days when 
no fish is to be caught by any fly, and he sticks to some half- 
dozen favourites on which he rings the changes. 

I have endeavoured to form my own views on this all-im- 
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portant subject solely by the light of personal experience and 
am, therefore, unable to say whether fish see colours or what 
exact amount of intelligence they possess. In early days I 
considered the finding of the “right fly” as of transcendent 
importance and never failed to inquire of any fellow fisherman 
on the College water what fly he had on. If only the “ right 
fly ” could be found, I believed that success was absolutely assured ; 
the fish were, in fact, as good as cooked, whether they were rising 
or lying like stones at the bottom of the river. For one whole 
season I used hardly anything but a hare’s ear, because I secured 
my first good fish, a beauty of 13 pounds, on a fly of that pattern. 
To this day I am not sure whether I ever saw him rise before he 
was hooked. Several trout were rising in the fast water twenty 
yards below the school bathing-place and I was distinctly vague 
as to the exact position of my fly when it fell. But the fish was 
landed right enough by my favourite “ socius”’ in bird’s nesting 
and catapulting expeditions; he was no fisherman, but handled 
the net more coolly and surely than many a professional I have 
met since. 

Since those days I have used fewer flies year by year and, the 
last two seasons which I have fished in Hampshire, I have put 
on hardly anything but a red or a grey quill, though I still carry 
others in my box. One thing is quite certain, that a change 
of fly will often secure an otherwise recalcitrant fish. Often 
have I fished for twenty minutes or so for a fish without getting 
a rise, and had him first cast with a new fly. But the change 
with me takes the form of a smaller or a larger size; either will 
do on occasion, and I am not sure that a mere change of the 
individual fly is not all that is required, and that another of the 
same size and pattern would not do equally well. All that is 
clear to me is, that the trout knows that there is something wrong 
with that particular fly and will not take it. 

There is moreover a moral aspect to this question which 
cannot be overlooked. The first condition of success is a recogni- 
tion of one’s own errors and a stern resolve to fight against the 
insidious tendency to blame everything for failure except oneself. 
No doubt men of tough moral fibre can regard the identity of 
the fly at the end of their cast as important and still preserve the 
power of discerning and blaming their own shortcomings, but 
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weaker vessels would do better to make up their minds that the 
fly is of little consequence and thus eliminate from the outset 
the usual scapegoat for bad fishing; they will still have more 
excuses than they need. It is notorious that men who have 
drunk too much in their youth had better take the pledge, and 
I rest content in the belief, perhaps erroneous, that I catch as 
many fish as any one who is not obviously a better fisherman 
than myself. 

Nowadays the Hampshire valleys do not lack for admirers, 
but surely to no one do they make quite the same appeal as to an 
Englishman who has spent long spells abroad in wild and un- 
couth countries. To such a one the homely beauty of the cottages, 
with their gay flowers beside the well-kept road, the rich water- 
meadows and the lazy cattle beneath the tall trees all speak of 
hundreds of years of settled government and peaceful pursuits. 

The very river, too, brimful on the hottest day at the end 
of a long drought, has an air of certainty and security which no 
torrent can share. He hears the familiar tones of the country 
people amongst the hay, the drumming of the snipe in the soft 
air, and the cries of the well-known birds from sedge and willow ; 
and it seems to him that this indeed is the England of his devotion. 
When Junes come round in a distant land, I conjure up a certain 
broad reach of the Test; the sinking sun shines right down the 
river and throws long shadows from a row of old oak posts which 
mark a forgotten ford; the rushes in the little bays are already 
in shadow and cut like steel the glassy surface of the water which 
is broken here and there by a widening ring; the swifts are still 
hawking in the golden air, and in mid-stream stands a familiar 
figure, the companion of many a happy day in the beloved valley. 


Francis 
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AUSTRALIA AND IMPERIAL NAVAL 
DEFENCE 


A piscussion of Australia’s defence at sea and the Australian 
naval policy presents two aspects which many Englishmen find 
not easy to combine—the Imperial aspect and the local aspect. 
Imperial policy, that command of the seas which has always been 
the British heritage, demands an increase of our naval power 
in the Pacific. Australian security has been admitted by the 
Admiralty at home here to demand a local fleet. Only the future 
can show how the Australian Navy, whose first small units are 
already flying their flag in the Pacific, will play the double rdle. 
But at this critical time, as that navy is being launched on its 
career, both the Admiralty and the Australian authorities have a 
most delicate position in prospect. Signs are evident that each 
party realises that position, and every Englishman will hope that 
both on this side of the world and on the other the coming genera- 
tion will produce statesmen great-minded enough to control it. 
To begin with, consider the Pacific to-day. We stand at the 
opening of a new epoch in the world’s development in which the 
Pacific, say the prophets, is to play a leading part. Hitherto the 
Pacific has been a sort of neutral ocean, nominally under the 
suzerainty of Britain, but only nominally. The Great Powers 
of Europe, which have wrangled and wrestled for centuries 
everywhere else, have never fought here. Here alone, perhaps 
because their advent has been comparatively only recent, have 
they been content with patrol ships to watch the activity of their 
respective merchantmen in a trade which, undeveloped as it was 
and is, has nevertheless been enough for all. The colonisation 
and conquest of Pacific regions from Europe has been almost 
entirely without bloodshed, for the indigenous tribes were mainly 
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but ancient and backward people. The acquisition and friendly 
division of trade was easy where opportunities were so vast7and 
so responsive. Besides, competition for that trade among 
the European Powers is only now beginning. Cortez stood 
on this mighty ocean’s edge four hundred years ago, about the 
same time as Magellan entered it from the south, and the advent 
of these two historic figures reveals, with the romantic search 
for the North-West Passage to the Indies, an early instinct in hardy 
adventurers from the Old World of the wealth the Pacific offered 
in the New. But the discovery of the Pacific was checked, 
just at its likely moment, by the incidental discovery of the 
Americas. The riches of these two wonderful continents which 
straggle all the way down the map to divide the known ocean from 
the unknown sufficed to keep Europe from becoming really 
interested in the Pacific for four centuries. That long-delayed 
interest is now awakened, and a new chapter of the world’s history 
and of the rivalry of its nations undoubtedly opens in our time. 
Hitherto the recorded commercial and political development 
in these seas—the East Indies are of course relatively only a very 
small part of this new ocean world—has been, as I have said, 
almost entirely peaceful. Then suddenly, within one decade, 
there came a startling and illuminating change. Over this tran- 
quil, unfathomed, unransacked sea war clouds burst from each 
side in rapid succession. The American Fleet shattered the whole 
Pacific power of Spain in a day at Manila; the Japanese annihil- 
ated the Russian Navy in the yellow seas. The results were not 
only the removal of two European naval Powers from their Pacific 
outposts, but further the rise of two home Pacific naval Powers to 
indisputable numerical predominance over all the nations here 
represented.* 

A proper realisation of these results will help people at home 


* It is interesting to set out here the strengths of naval Powers in the Pacific. 
Great Britain has four armoured cruisers (including the Indomitable) of about 50,000 
tonnage ; United States six, of 81,500 tonnage ; Germany two, of 23,000 tons; France 
two, of 15,000 tons. Japan is the only Power owning any battleships in these waters at 
all, and she has twenty-nine heavy armoured ships (twenty battleships and battle 
cruisers), and has also seven Dreadnoughts building. Japan is further reported to be 
beginning a big construction programme, which should give her (if carried out as pro- 


posed) thirty-three capital fighting ships—twenty-seven of them Dreadnoughts—in 
1921, 
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in England to realise Australia’s position and her rapidly develop- 
ing consciousness of insecurity. The presentment of Australia’s 
case, however, is not complete without a view of her geographical 
situation. She stands certainly on the western side of the Pacific, 
but her position is really central, for the Indian Ocean can by no 
means be neglected in the general survey. The archipelago 
to, the north separates these oceans, but the huge empty polar 
seas to the south unite them. Though a whole continent, in 
territorial expanse nearly as big as Europe, Australia, an island 
set in the midst of this world of waters, is quite dwarfed by their 
immensity. Australia, from her very position, is meant by Nature 
to have the maritime command of this hemisphere. She is the 
real key to the Pacific, in spite of the Panama Canal. The Suez 
Canal on the other side, held in the past by England for the sake of 
India, must be retained in the future equally for the sake of 
Australia and the ocean beyond India. At Australia both these 
strategic maritime approaches from the Old World seem to be 
directly aimed. The main trade-routes of the southern hemisphere 
run or will run past Australia’s coasts. She could produce all 
the food-supplies the Pacific peoples want. She is the half-way 
house between India, Africa, and the two Americas. And, it is 
important to add, the Pacific Powers know it. 

So much for the natural position and the growing international 
interest which emphasises it. Meanwhile, concurrently with the 
advance of Pacific politics generally to the front, Australia’s own 
prosperity has increased, within the past decade especially, in 
almost fabulous manner. Her natural wealth, long hidden—or 
perhaps, rather, quite visible and waiting to be used—appears now 
at the tapping so enormous that even Australians themselves do 
not fully perceive it. It must be remembered, too, from the outset 
of this survey that the population planted on Australia’s 2,800,000 
square miles, is to-day only 4,700,000 (almost entirely British 
stock). The north of this Dominion is quite empty; the west but 
barely held, and then only in the southern corner ; and the bulk 
of the people cling about the richer districts of the south-eastern 
and eastern coasts. It is a tribute equally to the agricultural 
responsiveness of the land, and to the industry of the mere handful 
of people who are developing it, that Australia’s oversea trade last 
year was worth about 150 millions sterling. This does not include 
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local maritime interchange between the States, which brings the 
total floating trade up to nearly 200 millions. Australia’s trade 
has more than doubled itself during the last thirteen years. Any 
one who wishes to satisfy himself in the details of this remarkable 
economic growth may do so from official statistics which are readily 
available. 

The arousal of a new national spirit in Australia will now 
perhaps appear more easily explicable to Englishmen at home. 
For the growth of the young Commonwealth has not been material 
alone. It is not too much to say that nowhere in the King’s 
Dominions is the new Imperial spirit more alive and in earnest 
than among the Australian people. Without allowing ourselves 
to be carried away from sane precaution into alarm, we must surely 
feel some instinctive warning when we see this important Empire 
outpost, peaceful, thriving, never having known war as every other 
part of our Dominions has, suddenly begin the most warlike 
preparations on sea and land in a perfect fever of martial enthu- 
siasm. Australia is the first country of the Empire to set up 
compulsory manhood training for war. She is the first of the 
colonial Dominions to establish a local fleet auxiliary to the 
Home Navy. 

Neglecting for the moment the raising of her new Army, the 
Young Guard as it has been called locally, let us turn to the 
launching of the Fleet. The Imperial Defence Conference of 
1909, to which all the Dominions sent representatives, spent a 
considerable part of its time in discussing the defence of the Pacific, 
and, acquiescing in an urgent demand from Australia for a 
locally owned fleet, it agreed to a new naval establishment in those 
waters. Australia wished to build and man a Fleet Unit for the 
Australian coast, and it was agreed that the Admiralty should 
furnish two similar Fleet Units, one for the East Indies station 
and one for the China station. Canada was to provide a similar 
naval force; but the defeat of the Laurier Government called a 
halt in that arrangement, and the Borden Government announced 
that the naval policy of Canada was to be reconsidered. Each of 
these fleet units was to consist of one first-class and three second- 
class cruisers and six destroyers. The Australian unit is now 
nearly completed. Three destroyers are commissioned in 
Australian waters ; the Australia (an improved “Invincible” of 
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19,000 tons) and two improved “Bristol” cruisers of 5400 tons 
(the Melbourne and the Sydney) are finishing in English yards and 
will go out to Australia early next year, and a third “Bristol” 
(the Brisbane) and three destroyers are being constructed at 
the Cockatoo Island yards in Sydney under the supervision 
of English shipbuilders. 

But since 1909 the Fleet Unit policy has gone by the board— 
at any rate as far as Australia is concerned. The Commonwealth 
Government probably never pretended that either the local am- 
bitions or the Imperial sentiment of the Australian people would be 
satisfied with four cruisers and six destroyers. That provision was 
manifestly inadequate for the protection of Australian maritime 
commerce. Moreover, the general supremacy of the British Navy 
in the armament race in Europe was, on paper, steadily deteriora- 
ting, and the “ More Dreadnoughts ” agitation was not confined to 
the United Kingdom alone. In Australia the Fleet Unit agree- 
ment was no sooner accepted than it was discarded. It was not 
enough. The Government ordered the actual building of the 
proposed ships, but, impelled by popular enthusiasm, it announced 
that something further must be done and requested the Admiralty 
to send out a naval expert to advise on the foundation of a local 
navy of considerably larger proportions. This expert, Admiral 
Sir Reginald Henderson, went out in 1910 and presented his 
recommendations early in the following year. He examined 
almost the entire Australian coastline, for he was to report not 
merely on the number of ships required but also on the proper 
equipment of harbours and coast defences and the enrolment and 
training ofseamen. His lucid and exhaustive report was promptly 
adopted by the Commonwealth Government. He advocated the 
building of eight first-class cruisers (improved “ Invincibles’’), ten 
protected cruisers, eighteen destroyers, and twelve submarines, 
which, with four depot and repair ships, make a fleet of fifty-two. 
The personnel required he estimated as 15,000. The cost of 
construction is 23} millions sterling, spread over a period of 
twenty-two years. Adding on to this, however, the expenditure 
on maintenance, personnel and reserves, the bill is £73,275,000 
for that period, and there is, further, the outlay on naval works 
and harbours, which has been estimated at as much as £15,000,000 
—though the Minister for Defence recently denied that it would 
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reach that figure. Taking the £15,000,000, however, for the 
moment as correct, the cost of the Australian naval policy under 
the Henderson scheme becomes £88,000,000, or an average of 
£4,000,000 annually. Admiral Henderson has drawn up a 
financial table, in which the yearly charge begins at about 
£2,500,000 and rises rapidly to nearly £5,000,000 in the ultimate 
year. 

The scheme divides the completed fleet into two divisions, the 
Eastern and the Western—the one based on Sydney and the 
other on Fremantle. Cockburn Sound (Fremantle), Darwin 
(Northern Territory), Sydney, Thursday Island (Torres Strait), 
Brisbane, Hobart, Westernport (outside Melbourne, now renamed 
Flinders), Port Lincoln (middle south coast), and Albany, are all 
to be equipped as bases according to their disposition in the 
accommodation of the fleet. In most of these places some naval 
works already existed, but at several of the more important 
strategic points—Cockburn Sound, Darwin, Westernport, and 
Port Lincolna—there was practically nothing, and considerable 
work will be necessary. At Cockburn Sound and Westernport a 
beginning has already been made and engineering gangs are at 
work. Wireless stations at all these bases have been constructed, 
or shortly will be. The Naval College for the training of cadet 
officers is being built at Jervis Bay, on the coast south of Sydney. 
The torpedo school at Melbourne is to be removed to Westernport. 
The training ship Tingira, for boys who will enter as seamen, 
has for some months had the first 100 of her comple- 
ment of 300 (to be completed at the end of last year) and is 
stationed in Sydney Harbour. The authorities do not expect any 
difficulty in the enlistment of local seamen to man the fleet, though 
for the first few years, until sufficient hands have been turned out 
by the training ships and naval depots, the men required will, with 
the concurrence of the Admiralty, be drawn as volunteers from the 
Home Navy. 

The reserves will be composed of time-expired men of the 
service and of the naval trainees under the compulsory system. 
The Naval establishment will have first choice each year of the 
boys registered for training as senior cadets, and these will be 
required to do twenty-five days’ drill. (The military trainees do 
sixteen days’ drill annually.) It is reported from Australia that 
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in coastal areas the boys are electing for the naval arm of the 
service with great enthusiasm. Already there are 3225 cadets 
training for the Citizen Naval Forces Reserve. The Naval College 
at Jervis Bay for midshipmen-cadets will provide for 150 young 
officers ; but, in order not to delay the training scheme, Osborne 
House at Geelong, near Melbourne, has been equipped for the 
meantime, and the first entry of twenty-four cadets will be made 
here this February. The college regulations are modelled on 
those of the Royal Naval Colleges at Osborne and Dartmouth, so 
that the Home Navy curriculum may be followed as far as possible ; 
the authorities have also made arrangements for some naval cadets 
to study in England, as young Australians frequently have done 
in past years. It is interesting to note, too, that the new Aus- 
tralian Naval Board, the administrative body, which has been 
in existence now about a year and a half, is in constitution almost 
an exact replica of the Admiralty here at home. The Minister for 
Defence is the non-professional head of the department and is 
responsible, of course, to Parliament; the First Naval Member 
has charge of war preparations, intelligence, mancuvres, and 
naval works ; the Second Naval Member, of personnel, discipline, 
and stores; the Third Naval Member, of construction, repairs, 
and control of dockyards; and there is also a Finance and Civil 
Member, who is secretary to the Board. 

The Australian Fleet is (on paper) now in being, and very 
shortly the first instalment of the actual ships will be patrolling 
the Pacific, flying both the White Ensign and the Starred Blue 
Ensign which is the Australian Flag. The interesting question 
arises of course—Is there to be dual control? are Imperial needs 
and the local needs equally served by the one force? The only 
answer that can be given to-day is “ Yesand No.” It can of course 
never be so satisfactory to the Admiralty that ships flying the 
White Ensign in the Pacific shall be under any other control what- 
ever, no matter how elastic that control may be. To the extent 
that there is an Australian Naval Board, directing the Australian 
Fleet, we have dual control. But then, what else is possible? 
We cannot remedy the dispositions of heaven and geography: 
Australia is at the other end of the earth; and, though the 
submarine cable and wireless telegraphy have eliminated time, 
they cannot similarly dispose of space. Centralisation in other 
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things than naval direction is every day breaking down. The 
self-responsible spirit which we have always so liberally cultivated 
in the Overseas Dominions, and which has built up the British 
nation as the finest colonial Power the world has seen—this self- 
responsible spirit in the Dominions demands some meed of local 
control of the fleets and armies they are so enthusiastically 
raising against the Empire’s need. England must have them ; 
and to that end she must give as well as take. 

And, after all, there is probably nothing so very highly 
dangerous in this dual control. One may admit the sound old 
argument, proved over and over again by Nelson and his admirals 
against the fleets of France and Spain, that allied fleets are weak 
fleets—one may admit it, and still protest that in our Imperial 
naval policy safeguards for the future are provided. The Confer- 
ence at Whitehall in 1911 between the Admiralty and naval 
representatives of Canada and Australia drew up a Memorandum 
of which two vital clauses read : 

15. It is desirable, in the interests of efficiency and co-operation, that arrangements 
should be made from time to time between the British Admiralty and the Dominions 
for the ships of the Dominions to take part in fleet exercises, or for any other joint 
training considered necessary, under the Senior Naval Officer (of whichever fleet). While 
so employed the ships will be under the command of that officer, who will not, however, 
interfere in the internal economy of ships of another service further than absolutely 
necessary. 

16. In time of war, when the naval service of a Dominion, or any part thereof, has 
been put at the disposal of the Imperial Government by the Dominion authorities, the 


ships will form an integral part of the British Fleet, and will remain under the control 
of the British Admiralty during the continuance of the war. 


As it stands, the Memorandum, admittedly, does not say anywhere 
that Dominion fleets shall automatically become units of the Home 
Navy on the outbreak of war, but it is submitted that such a clause 
is not required. Either we trust Australian loyalty or we do not ; 
if we do not, no clause in any agreement possibly contrivable could 
secure us Australia’s co-operation at need. If we cannot trust 
Australia, can we then trust Scotland, or Yorkshire, or Devon ? 
At any rate, if it could be held for a moment that the readiness 
Britain has shown to meet the Dominions’ desires and sympathise 
with them has not assured their loyalty, we may comfort ourselves 
with the reflection that we have deserved it. To-day, at least, 
there is no sign of the absence of that loyalty. Australia recognises 
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and hails cheerily the birth of a new era in Imperial relations 
and responsibilities. The outer Dominions of the Empire are 
keenly awake to the reality of disturbed equilibrium in the world 
generally, and as the Empire is affected particularly. The old 
Anglo-Saxon dominion, built up on command of the narrow seas, 
is dying. Command of the seas means inevitably what it literally 
spells—command of all the seas. The new dominion, or the 
newer phase of the old, must be a stronger, wider dominion. The 
same old Britain is conscious of a challenge to-day simply because 
the old force is no longer sufficient. Her general supremacy will 
no longer be allowed to rest on a purely local supremacy. She is 
challenged at home because she is challenged abroad: to the 
farthest limits of the seas the same question rings out. Our 
Empire, if it is to stand, demands a broader base. We feel that 
it rests secure no jonger on a centre point alone. The crisis may 
possibly arise on the other side of the world and the decisive conflict 
be settled over there. Or if not that, if the Home Seas are in truth 
the danger-zone, the struggle may spread beyond our strength to 
confine it there—beyond, that is to say, our real and actual sea 
command. The Flag must fly and be maintained in all its proud 
precedence and honour in the outer seas as well asthe imner. And 
nowhere in the Empire is this realised with truer insight and 
greater enthusiasm than in Australia. 


F. M. Cuttack. 


PORTUGAL UNDER THE REPUBLIC 


Ir is said of the Moors in Spain that, being compelled to baptize 
their children in the Christian faith, they would have the same 
infant baptized twenty times under twenty different names. The 
Government of Portugal, it is to be feared, resembles one of those 
unfortunate babies, for it changes its name but not its nature 
and, whether it is called an absolute or constitutional Monarchy, 
a Dictatorship, Democracy or Republic, remains a closely 
centralised organisation of certain personal groups, intriguing and 
legislating in the capital to the neglect or ruin of the provinces 
and of the Colonies. Certainly the latest change, from Monarchy 
to Republic, has hitherto involved no visible tendency to set 
Portuguese politics on a wider and ‘saner basis. The in- 
difference amid which the Monarchy struggled and tottered 
and fell has but deepened, the number of those by whom politics 
are avoided like pitch has only increased. Never before has the 
centralisation been more acute. The parliamentary elections 
were conducted in such a way as to misrepresent the people and 
represent a party. The nation had no voice in them: “ the 
Parliament was constituted not by the vote of the nation but 
by the vote of the old Republican Party,” says a leading 
Republican newspaper (the organ of the Evolutionists) so that it 
is “‘not a national Parliament but a Party assembly” (A 
Republica, October 3, 1912). The municipal elections have 
not been held at all, so that local affairs throughout Portugal are 
still presided over by men arbitrarily appointed by the Republican 
authorities at Lisbon. To quote the same newspaper, “ the ad- 
ministrative dictatorship in which we are living ” is diametrically 
opposed not only to the principles but to the true interests of the 
Republic (A Republica, October 25, 1912). 

While the provinces are thus administered from Lisbon and 
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are sedulously refused an opportunity of showing the depth of their 
Republican enthusiasm, the Parliament in the Capital is so consti- 
tuted that none of the four Parties, the Evolutionists, Unionists, 
Democrats and Independents, is strong enough to form a Ministry. 
Coalition Ministries are therefore the order of the day, consisting 
of secondary figures behind whom the Party leaders pull the 
strings. At the same time the Radical or Democrat element 
has a sufficient preponderance in the Parliament and in the 
Capital to impose its views on each nominally impartial Ministry, 
and to make it very unpleasant for a Government which does 
not adopt or wink at Democrat methods. Thus a moderate 
Government must either remain with crossed hands working out 
imaginary schemes of reform or resign as soon as its ideas of main- 
taining order collide with those of the extremists whose order is 
chaos. While Parliament is not sitting the former alternative is 
possible, and this accounts for the unusual duration, without even 
a reconstruction, of the Government of Senhor Duarte Leite, 
a man of great ability and distinction. But when Parliament 
meets the changes of Ministers and Ministries thicken. No 
Government since the beginning of the Republic has shown itself 
strong enough to repress the methods of the Democrats and the 
Carbonarios. At the magic cry “ Defence of the Republic” 
every kind of abuse and persecution is permitted. The question 
asked by A Republicr (November 4, 1912) with reference to the 
recent disorders at Oporto might be applied to the whole of 
Portugal, and urgently requires an answer: “‘ Why does not the 
Government order an enquiry into the nature of the groups 
entitled ‘ for the Defence of the Republic,’ and of their objects 
and methods? Since the Republic possesses the loyalty of the 
Army and the affection of Portuguese citizens, what need has it 
of these groups which have been and still are the real elements 0: 
social disorganisation at Oporto?” The real masters are the 
Carbonarios and the Democrats, acting behind the scenes and in 
secret societies ; on the stage itslf we have the successive Govern- 
ments with their unimpeachable intentions and paper projects, 
but with their hands tied by (1) the extremists, (2) the state of 
the finances. 

With respect to their finance the Republicans have two lines 
of defence in argument. They say (1) that the state of Portuguese 
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finances has improved since the advent of the Republic, (2) that 
the fact that it has not improved but rather steadily grown worse 
was but natural in a revolutionary period. The second is the 
more sincere defence, for it is undeniable that the Republic has 
been confronted by many extraordinary expenses—the defence 
of the Northern frontier, strikes and risings in Portugal, unrest in 
the Colonies, and lastly the bad wheat and maize crops of 1912 
(after two good years). M. Edmond Théry, who recently visited 
Portugal, has shown in L’Economiste Européen that there is no 
need to despair of Portuguese finances if efficient and economical 
methods are adopted. But it is not evident that beyond an 
abstract desire for economy any real reforms have been effected, 
The payment of Members of Parliament, the sums disbursed te 
unofficial (Carbonario) supporters of the Republic, the remissior. 
of the Consumos taxes, the cost of maintaining the prisoners 
with which all the prisons have been crowded more than oncé 
since 1910, are instances of expenditure that was not unavoidable 
That a new foreign loan has not been contracted cannot be taken 
as a sign of prosperity. It is clear that negotiations for a loan 
have met with no encouragement abroad. A country with a debt 
of nearly 800,000 contos and a revenue of under 80,000 contos, 
and in which most of the sources of revenue are mortgaged to 
guarantee existing debts, cannot easily contract a new loan. It 
is suggested that it might be guaranteed by some of the revenues 
of the Portuguese colonies. But here it may be asked whether 
Portugal will not even now realise the greater expediency of selling 
some of her (African) colonies outright. The resolution not to 
part with an inch of territory may be less glorious than it sounds, 
and the same conventional idea of national honour prevented 
Spain from selling Cuba while it was yet time. 

The expeditions of Vasco da Gama and others have given to 
Portugal a glory of which no passage of time nor shrinking of 
territory can rob her. But her treatment of the lands conquered 
has not been a glory, and may unhappily be summed up in two 
words: Extortion and Oppression, to the ruin alike of the colonies 
and of Portugal. The recent course of justice in Portugal and the 
news from the colonies, including such complacent telegrams 
as that from the Governor of Timor (August 1912) that “ nearly 


3000 natives had been killed and 4000 captured,’ makes one 
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wonder whether Portugal will ever learn to rule those under her 
absolute control. Her much-sung liberty appears to be as closely 
monopolised as her colonial products. Liberty no doubt pre- 
cludes being oppressed but not oppressing, just as equality means 
for each person the levelling of the ranks above him, and of those 
only. A large outlay of capital on the Portuguese colonies would 
be remunerative, but the best way for Portugal to obtain this 
required capital would be to sell some of her colonies in order to 
exploit the others more profitably. 

Meanwhile the floating debt has been increased in these two 
years by over 8000 contos (roughly £1,600,000), and the relation 
of the State to the Banco de Portugal has become more than ever 
one of “ together we may stand but parted we fall.” The deficit 
for the two years has been 11,820 contos, and there is very little 
prospect of the future deficits being less than about one-tenth of 
the entire revenue. It is, indeed, beginning to be very generally 
recognised that the Republic has made a bad situation worse, 
and that money continues to be squandered by the public depart- 
ments. It is sufficient to quote a newspaper so fanatically 
Republican as O Seculo. The present condition of finances, it 
says (December 3, 1912) is “‘ lamentable in every way: first, 
because much was made, and rightly so, of the waste of public 
money under the Monarchy; secondly, since the waste should 
have ceased, the strange increase in the expenditure is inexplic- 
able ; thirdly, because the expenditure has risen to such an extent 
that not only has it swallowed a not inconsiderable increase of 
revenue but has, moreover, caused a deficit larger than those of 
the last years of the Monarchy.” ‘‘ The men of the Republic,” 
says the same newspaper (December 4, 1912), “‘ are personally 
most honest, but as administrators of the public money they are 
not to be distinguished from what was bad in the administration 
under the Monarchy. Is this due to undignified concessions ? 
To weakness or cowardice? We cannot say.” The fiercest 
denunciations of an Opposition Press, were such permitted to 
exist now in Portugal, could scarcely be more damaging than this. 

The only real constructive success under the Republic has 
been the development of the bureaucracy. In other respects 
progress has been confined to words. In public works little but 
promises could be expected in these first years. The improve- 
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ment in education is still to come, the schools remaining as 
miserable, the schoolmasters as ill-paid as ever. The people of 
Lisbon, upon whom the Republic mainly relies for support, are 
kept gazing at a multitude of projects, like the balls of a juggler, 
all in the air—new buildings or railways, a new navy, a bridge 
across the Tagus at Lisbon, a fleet of aeroplanes, and so forth— 
while its pocket is being picked. For the price of nearly every- 
thing has increased since the Revolution, gone up and stayed 
up. For instance, one of the first measures of the Republic 
was to abolish with a flourish of generosity the Consumos tax 
paid by the people on certain articles of food entering Lisbon 
from the country. The price of these articles (e.g. pork and 
olive-oil) fell, fluctuated, rose, surpassed the former price, and 
two years later, by a crowning touch of absurdity, the Government 
felt itself obliged to reimpose (October 1912) a tax of a halfpenny 
per kilo of pork and per litre of olive-oil. The State has lost, the 
people are paying more, and it is not by such amateur devices that 
the budgets can be made to show smaller deficits than under the 
Monarchy. In other respects the tradesmen of Lisbon have 
suffered the natural effects of a revolution, and after two years the 
effects continue, since many well-to-do people are disinclined to 
return to Lisbon when they see politics maintained at an acute 
stage and the continued persecution of persons suspected of 
being Royalist, even though they are completely withdrawn from 
public affairs. 

In the provinces the patient, hard-working peasant—whom 
the statistician dismisses as illiterate, but who is really the Portu- 
guese of old, unspoiled by civilisation—would seem to have little 
to expect from the Republic. The worker who wishes to be 
let alone to earn his living has little good to say of the new régime. 
It is said significantly of a peasant that, when asked in confidence 
why he was shouting for Affonso Costa (the Portuguese Lloyd 
George) and the Democrats, he answered that by showing himself 
in favour of the Democrats he stood in no fear of molestation, 
whereas if he belonged to any other party or to no party at all he 
could not tell how soon he might not find himself within the walls 
of a prison as a conspirator. It is also significant that emigration 
has increased by leaps and bounds. The official figure for 1909, 
published in 1912, was 30,288 emigrants. Possibly some 20,000 
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more escaped registration. For 1912, the actual figure is estimated 
by a Republican newspaper, the Diario de Noticias, at 80,000 or 
even 90,000 (out of a total population of 6,000,000). 

Thus, apparently, the peasants look with scepticism upon the 
Republican promises. Except, indeed, on paper the work of the 
Republicans so far has been purely destructive. They boast that 
in the space of eleven months the Provisional Government by its 
legislation bridged the gap of fifty years that separated the condi- 
tion of Portugal from that of other modern peoples. This claim 
is its own condemnation, and indeed this orgy of legislation really 
resembled a game of ducks and drakes far more than building 
with stones and mortar. The new laws that have been enforced 
are essentially destructive, as that of the separation between Church 
and State, an insidious blow aimed at the very existence of religion 
in Portugal. Similarly almost every viva uttered since 1910 may 
be interpreted to mean ‘“‘ Down with this or that.” And this is 
only natural in a revolutionary period. Now, however, the critical 
time for the Republic has arrived, the time in which to show that 
it can construct as well as pull down. No immediate enemy 
threatens, the opponents of the Republic have stood aside, as it 
were, to give the Republic a fair chance to prove its worth ; Spain 
has met the Republic more than half way in measures to prevent 
further attacks on the part of the Portuguese refugees ; the atti- 
tude of the Church has been extremely moderate under provocation. 
But, since the last menace of a Royalist invasion died away in July, 
the Republic has lost rather than gained in prestige. The 
Royalist prisoners have been treated as vile criminals and traitors. 
These are the terms generally applied to them in the Portuguese 
Press, and even Senhor Arriaga, the benevolent President of 
the Republic, upon the occasion of the second anniversary 
celebrations (October 1912) referred to the “ awful crimes— 
crimes nefandos”’ of the prisoners, many of whom had been accused 
and condemned on the scantiest evidence. The sentence of the 
courts-martial in a large number of cases has been six years of 
cellular imprisonment followed by ten of deportation, or as an 
alternative twenty years of deportation (the prisoners are not, 
however, given the choice): ¢.e. political prisoners are condemned 
to the food and dress of convicts, to have their heads shaved and to 
suffer other indignities. The various courts-martial have found the 
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prisoners guilty with monotonous regularity. Their verdicts appeat 
to have been quite indiscriminating, and to have had very little 
to do with the evidence before them. The same heavy sentence 
was passed upon Dom Joao d’Almeida, one of the Royalist leaders, 
upon peasants who scarcely knew the difference between a 
Monarchy and a Republic, and (the first case tried by the Lisbon 
court-martial) upon five young men of good family who were 
suspected of conspiring because they met together in a deserted 
farmhouse and were reported to have said that King Manoel would 
return. Against another man condemned by the Lisbon court- 
martial there was some difficulty in proving even that he had been 
suspected. 

If these are the guilty, it becomes fairly evident on what 
fragile pretexts those who had been arrested are released as 
innocent with or without a trial. In the case of Miss Oram, 
a British subject, it required but four days to quash in ridicule 
the reasons alleged for her arrest; but the unfortunate ladies— 
such as Dona Constanga Telles de Gama, daughter of the Conde 
de Cascaes, and a descendant of Vasco da Gama—who cannot 
rely upon the British Minister to see that justice is done, are kept 
for weeks and months in prison. The result is that justice is no 
longer respected or expected. Bacon said that “ When any of 
the four pillars of government are mainly shaken or weakened 
(which are religion, justice, counsel and treasure) men had need 
to pray for fair weather.” He did not say what should be done 
when all four pillars have been weakened. It is amazing that 
the Governments of the Republic, admitting the deplorable 
condition of the prisons, should have allowed them to be filled and 
filled with political prisoners, many of them acknowledged to be 
innocent. When the prisons were crowded on a former occasion, 
the Premier, Senhor Chagas, declared that a large proportion 
of them were innocent, and the same admission was virtually 
made when the present War Minister issued an edict declaring 
that, in view of the large number of ungrounded arrests, false 
accusers would be severely dealt with. This was not done, how- 
ever, till the prisons had been filled with alleged conspirators, 
denounced for the most part by private persons. There was in 
fact a deliberate manufacture of conspirators on the part of the 
Carbonarios who may be called private persons in that they 
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escape all responsibility, but who, receiving money from the 
authorities, are anxious to justify their salaries and at the same 
time to parade their zeal for the Republic by discovering con- 
spiracies where no conspiracies were. 

One of the worst features of this petty imitation reign of terror 
has been the silence or the open approval of the Press. The 
extraordinarily unfair verdicts of the Lisbon court-martial have 
been received without a protest; at the murder of Lieutenant 
Soares by Carbonarios, a murder which deserved to ring through 
Europe as did the death of Ferrer, no protest was raised, nor was 
any attempt made to bring the perpetrators to justice—indeed, 
the Democratic Press a few days later was approving or encourag- 
ing attacks on defenceless Royalists in the streets of Lisbon. 
Again, Senhor Affonso Costa, during the second anniversary 
celebrations, made a speech (October 3, 1912) at the graves of 
Buica and Costa, the assassins of King Carlos and the Crown 
Prince. As reported in the moderate and impartial Diario de 
Noticias, he said, “It is only those who do not love Portugal who 
do not pay homage to these two men, who in a few moments 
performed an admirable and honourable work. . . . Honour then 
to their memory.”’ Senhor Costa is perfectly free to entertain and 
express these opinions, but once more the significant point is that 
what appears to be deliberate incitement to murder one’s political 
opponents, and the acceptance on the part of the Republicans of 
full responsibility for the crimes of February 1, 1908, should 
have been chronicled by the Press without a protest. The Press 
is in fact muzzled and terrorised, and the newspapers which do 
protest—gradually disappear. Instances have been O Lnberal, 
O Correio da Manhai, O Diario IIlustrado (the offices of these 
newspapers were wrecked by the mob—the mob organised by 
the extremists—in January 1911) and, more recently O Jornal de 
Noticias, O Diario do Porto at Oporto and O Dia at Lisbon, besides 
less prominent provincial journals. 

Is it to be wondered at if “ to the sympathy with which the 
victory of October 5 was received has succeeded a terrible isolation, 
a dreadful coldness ?”’ (A Republica, September 14, 1912). 

It is a little difficult to sympathise with the Republicans who 
complain of suffering in their turn from that indifference of which 
they took advantage in order to overthrow the Monarchy, under 
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the false pretence that they were doing so in the name of the 
people. To the fact that the Republicans are conscious of having 
intrigued as a political clan in the name of the nation may, indeed 
be attributed their tendency to panic and their vindictive treat- 
ment of the Royalists. At the same time the indifference of 
which moderate Republicans now complain is fatal, for once more 
it enables a comparatively small band of extremists to palm off 
their doctrines, e.g. Anti-Clericalism, as though they had the 
approval of the nation, and thus “a few that are stiff do tire out 
a great number that are}more;moderate.” 

Many sincere Republicans must now realise that it was a mis- 
take not to work at reform from within the Monarchy, and that it 
would have been easier to engraft the advantages of a Republic 
on the Monarchy than it will be to engraft the advantages of the 
Monarchy on the Republic. The mistake has been paid for by 
two years of disquiet. M. Léon Poinsard’s was an obvious and 
reasonable prophecy when he wrote in his Le Portugal, Inconnu 
(La Science Sociale, Oct. and Nov. 1910): 


Si on prétend mettre la charrue avant les beeufs, et reconstituer la situation 
politique avant celle de la vie privée et des institutions locales, si on prétend 
lutter contre les abus et les bassesses de la politique parla politique elle-méme, 
l'échec est inévitable. Encore une fois jamais, dans cette aréne, les hommes 
droits et probes, naturellement soucieux de leur réputation, ne pourront 
prévaloir contre les intrigants et les ambitieux qui font métier de la politique. 
Toujours les premiers seront roulés et écartés par les seconds, dont l’audace 
n'est contenue par aucune borne, On verra échouer successivement toutes les 
tentatives futures comme ont échoué toutes les expériences du passé. Les 
ministres honnétes, combattus dans l’ombre, joués, trahis, dénoncés, menacés, 
se retireront les uns aprés les autres, découragés, éceurés, indignés par les 
procédés, les exigences, les appétits dont ils sont assiégés, 


Hitherto, unfortunately, the Republic has been the apotheosis 
of politics, at the expense of administration. It is, of course, easy 
and sweet, as Lucretius knew, for those on shore to criticise those 
who are being tossed on the great sea of politics; and no doubt a 
better and more fruitful attitude will exist if the opponents of 
the Republic agree during the next few years to criticise it as 
little as possible and to throw no obstacles in its path. There 
would, however, necessarily be certain conditions to this tacit 
understanding, and foremost among them: that a general 
amnesty for political prisoners should be proclaimed; that no 
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fresh prosecutions on the score of political or religious opinions 
should occur; that the Government should do its utmost to dis- 
courage and disavow, if it is powerless to disband, the Carbonaria 
and all secret societies; and fourthly, that municipal and new 
parliamentary elections should be held as soon as possible, and 
conducted fairly, without official coercion. 

Some fifteen hundred years before Portugal became a kingdom 
Aristophanes asked the question : Onuoxptia, TOL 
more;—O democracy, whither are you leading us? “To law- 
lessness and anarchy”™* seems to be the present answer of 
Portugal; unless, indeed, the more moderate men, represented 
by Senhor Antonio José d’Almeida and the Evolutionist Party, 
can be induced to come forward from their retirement and make 
it clear that they, and not the clumsy imitators of French 
Jacobinism, are in a majority. But so long as the Republic 
remains as it were a Lisbon monopoly, and so long as the Govern- 
ment is composed of men who, however excellent their intentions, 
have not the real control of affairs, and are unable to prevent 
persecutions and outrages of which they most certainly dis- 
approve, there is no hope that either Portugal or the Republic 
will prosper. 

Ausrey F. G. 


THE RAVEN 


As a breeding bird the raven has long been exterminated in 
this county—Shropshire—but in the spring of 1910 a pair were 
seen for a month or two in the very valley among the Church 
Stretton hills where ravens used to nest in bygone times. This 
may only have been a coincidence, but it was at least a very 
curious one. The attachment of ravens to some particular 
locality has been only too well tested in other districts, where 
the unfortunate birds have endeavoured year after year to make 
their nest, only to be robbed, if not shot at. In several cases, 
where one of the pair was killed the other disappeared, to return 
shortly with a fresh mate—this went on until both were destroyed. 
The distance covered by the birds when on such journeys must 
have been enormous, though when one considers their great 
stretch of wing it is not so incredible. It also seems 
strange that the surviving bird could so readily find a mate, 
but no doubt there are a certain number of unattached ones 
about—bachelors or spinsters as the case may be—who would 
readily accept an eligible match in the shape of a raven who is 
the owner of a really nice nesting-place. 

In defence of their home, a pair of ravens are very bold, 
and some time ago there appeared in one of the weekly papers 
an account of two attacking and driving off a golden eagle. It 
was on one of the Scotch deer forests, and the ravens had their 
home on a hill-side, but when a great eagle came sailing lazily 
past—it seemed from the description that the bigger bird had 
just had a heavy meal—they did not hesitate to fly at the 
“monarch of the air,” whom they worried so much that he hurried 
off, nor did the smaller birds desist until they had driven him 
quite away, when they returned with croaks of triumph. 
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The voice of the raven cannot be called musical, and many 
superstitions are founded on its croak. In the nursery rhyme 
the farmer’s mare did not tumble down until the raven croaked, 
and it is said to be extraordinarily unlucky to hear one; how- 
ever, I had always desired to know what the sound was like, 
and when offered a couple of young birds as pets I accepted with 
delight, thoughts of the wonderful raven that Dickens wrote 
of in Barnaby Rudge floating through my mind as I did 
so. The two young ravens arrived by an evening train at our 
little country station. I was not there to meet them myself, but 
the boy who was sent to fetch them told me all about it. 

“TI sees the guard put a big basket out on the platform, and 
then that there station-master went to pick it up, but the birds 
inside gave sich a caw, an’ didn’t he just jump, Miss! An’ he says 
to me, ‘ call em birds, they sounds more like an engine letting off 
steam!’ ” 

Such was the account the boy gave me as we stooped over the 
basket, cutting knots in string and endeavouring to release the 
captives. At last we had the cover off, and a great black bird 
flopped out almost into the lad’s face and away round the room. 
The youth gave a frightened yell and almost tumbled backwards, 
but, crying to him to hold number two, I soon caught the first, 
and then we took them to their cage, which was a fair-sized 
building of wire-netting. 

Bearing in mind the traditional character of these birds I 
suggested calling them Satan and the Evil One, but the names 
did not meet with public approval, and Ben and Joe was what 
they were eventually named. At first the latter names really 
seemed the more appropriate, for two more quiet, timid, or well- 
behaved creatures one could not have wished to meet with. 
They never uttered a sound except when frightened, which 
was not seldom, for considering they had been bred in captivity 
they were far from tame. Nor did they seem to appreciate 
my efforts to hand-feed them—they had only just left the nest and 
could not yet feed themse.ves—which had this advantage, they 
very quickly learnt to pick up little bits of meat for themselves. 
However, I saw that in this way I should never get them really 
tame, so went and consulted our cook—to have an ally in the 
cook is a very useful thing where animals and birds are con- 
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cerned—who soon agreed to take the ravens under her special 
care if I clipped their wings and placed them in the walled-in 
yard that the kitchen doors opened into. Here they would 
have the benefit of plenty of society, to say nothing of good 
things to eat, such as scraps that the cook might happen to have 
at her disposal. For the first few days no one would have known 
the birds were in the yard, save for a notice affixed to the door, 
“Please Shut this Door, because of the Ravens,” but at the end 
of a week they left their retreat in the coal-hole and began to 
explore; at the end of two weeks they had invaded the kitchen, 
and at the end of three they had lost all fear, and become, 
as their friend the cook expressed it, “‘ as bold as brass, if not a 
good bit worse! ”’ 

Soon they could only be kept out of the house by always 
shutting the doors, and gradually the mild, meek, innocent birds 
began to develop very decided characters not at all in keeping 
with such commonplace names as Ben and Joe—the cook was heard 
to say, “ Devils, devils!’ They’re worse than devils!” Indeed 
they had become the veriest imps of mischief. As an example, 
though provided with a tin of water in which to bathe—which 
they did daily—when they found a basin in the back kitchen, 
with a large cabbage laid inside it, these two birds pulled the 
vegetable out on to the sink, and thence on to the floor ; after which 
they got into the pan and proceeded to splash the water over 
their shiny black feathers, and incidentally far and wide over the 
floor, but when they heard footsteps it did not take them a second 
to jump out, off the sink, through the door, and hop away to 
their refuge the coal-hole, where they croaked loudly to each 
other. 

They were, and are—for I have them at the moment of writing 
and can hear their voices raised in protest on some subject or 
other—very fond of washing, hardly ever missing a daily tub, 
and always taking it together. For instance, Joe, after hesitating 
on the verge of the cold water for some seconds, steps hesitatingly 
in and splashes a few drops over his shoulders; whereupon Ben 
comes hopping up, gives Joe a poke, makes him get out—which 
he does with ruffled feathers, making strange sounds in his throat 
—and gets in instead. Joe will not wait long. Soon he turns Ben 
out, gets in again and has a further splash about. And so they 
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go on, first one and then the other being in the pan, until both 
are as wet ‘“‘ as a drowned rat,” and the water is black with coal- 
dust washed from their plumage. When at last they are satisfied 
that it is impossible to get any damper they retire to the top- 
most lump of coal in the “ coal-hole,” and dry and preen their 
feathers. 

It is among the coal that they hide their bigger treasures, 
for they are great at secreting things, but small objects are placed 
carefully in holes that they have drilled in the soft sandstone of 
one of the yard walls. It is astonishing what holes they have 
dug out with their strong beaks between the blocks of stone, and 
in one or two spots into the rock itself. Here they bring 
any small pieces of food they have over, push it into one of the 
holes, tucking any stray bit in with the greatest care, and finally 
ram in two or three ivy leaves or a few bits of straw so that 
nothing shall be visible. Uneatable things that happen to take 
their fancy are treated in the same manner, and I have seen Joe 
stow away a brightly coloured marble, the stump of a yellow 
pencil, and a bit of rag, one after the other, but never forgetting 
to hide them with leaves, which precaution is very necessary as 
they love to steal from one another—an extra loud cry generally 
meaning that the owner of some special treasure has caught his 
brother carrying it off and is pursuing him round and round the 
yard. 

They usually settle their differences without much loss of 
time ; indeed, there appears to be the greatest affection between 
the two birds, and one may frequently see them caressing each 
other with their great strong bills in the gentlest and most loving 
manner. Should they lose sight of one another their anxiety is 
intense ; but they are seldom apart, for whatever the one does 
so does number two! They always combine their efforts, whether 
bent on mischief or defence against a common foe; for instance, 
should one of the cats appear in the kitchen doorway, perhaps 
venturing a few steps into the yard, they will at once cease the 
tug-of-war that they were having with a small stick, and after 
glancing at each other with shining grey eyes (their eyes are the 
least black part of them) proceed to the attack. 

Puss has perhaps come a few paces out into the yard and sat 
down to lick her paws and wash her face, though keeping a 
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cautious eye on one of the ravens who peeps at her from behind 
the pump. While Ben engages her attention in this fashion, 
Joe is stealthily creeping up behind her; a step at a time, one 
by one he comes, walking sideways like a crab, and looking the 
personification of wickedness. At last he is within reach of her 
tail, which is stretched out on the pavement, and which she gives 
an occasional twitch to as she keeps a doubtful eye on Ben. Joe 
pauses, then takes one more hesitating step, and very gingerly 
another—suddenly he leans forward and tweaks the tip of that 
twitching tail! With a frantic mew the cat springs round, but 
Joe is already halfway across the yard, and her other foe hopping 
out from the shelter of the pump gives her another pinch from 
that side! So it goes on, whichever way the cat turns there is 
a bird ready to pull her tail, and at last poor puss beats a hasty 
retreat, spitting furiously, and with all her dignity upset ; indeed, 
it takes quite half an hour’s licking and cleaning before she feels 
that she is presentable again. 

The feud began through the cats stealing the birds’ foods, but 
they seldom venture to do so now. 

Nominally the ravens are fed on rabbit flesh, but all sorts of 
other things are included in their diet, for there is very little 
they will not eat when they think it is stolen. They carry off 
from the kitchen almost everything they can lay their bills upon: 
raw potatoes, green peas, butter, bread, cheese, meat—either 
cooked or raw—dog biscuit; mdeed, all comes alike, even un- 
eatable things, such as spoons being carried off and hidden among 
the coal. Butter is perhaps the greatest treat that can be offered 
them, and they will take it off one’s fingers with the uttermost 
gentleness, not even giving the smallest pinch by mistake. Next 
to butter in their estimation comes cheese, and they will even 
fly up on to my knees when I am sitting down to get a piece if I 
have some in my hands. 

The way the ravens catch is quite extraordinary. I. have 
never seen a dog to equal them ; they do not open their bills, but 
just nip up anything that is flung to them. I have seen my 
brother take a handful of peas and throw them one by one to Ben; 
the bird never missed a catch unless the pea was very badly 
thrown, and, as he did not want to eat all that were given him, 
he held them in his beak until the pouch in his lower jaw was 
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nearly} bursting, and yet he went on catching! At last he 
took his beakful of treasures and hid them in one of the holes in the 
wall. 

The staple food of these birds is, as I said before, rabbit, 
but they also have rats, mice, and birds when any chance to be 
killed, though on one or two occasions they have done the killing 
for themselves. One day an innocent little duckling found its 
way into the raven’s dominion, but Joe quickly captured it, 
carried it off to the coal-hole, and before it could be rescued 
he had stilled its squeaks for ever, nor did it take the two of 
them long to dispose of the body! 

When eating a rabbit the ravens generally pull out and swallow 
its eyes, for eyes they evidently consider a special tit-bit ; indeed, 
they often have quite angry disputes as to which shall have them, 
but it is Ben who generally secures them. Ben, though slightly 
the smaller of the two birds, is certainly master—or can it be 
mistress? This raven is always referred to as “ he”’ but I have 
grave doubts whether “she” would not be more correct ; how- 
ever the name Ben generally settles which pronoun shall be used, 
yet I strongly suspect that when poor Joe gets so “ bullied,”’ he 
is literally being well hen-pecked. 

Excepting the very slightest difference in size, and that 
perhaps Joe has a trifle the broader head, they are exactly alike, 
and it requires a good acquaintance with them before one can tell 
them apart; though as a matter of fact, however alike they may 
be in the matter of glossy black plumage, in character they are 
quite different. Ben is a more cautious bird than Joe, while 
the latter though so bold with friends is certainly the more timid 
when strangers are about. Indeed both birds dislike people, cats 
or dogs they are not acquainted with, and, when any person they 
do not know appears, they promptly retire into their stronghold, 
the coal-hole, whence they survey the new comer in safety. 

I am very anxious to allow them their liberty, for I do not 
think as long as their wings are kept partly clipped that they 
will attempt to go away from the place that they now look 
upon as home, but other people will not hear of it: they recount 
the deaths of those young ducklings that rashly came into the 
yard, and point to the way both ravens rush to the door when- 
ever they hear a duck quack or a chicken squeak, and turning 
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their heads upside down gaze with longing eyes through the tiny 
crack at the bottom! No, indeed it would never do to allow 
such wicked birds their liberty I am told. And it must be 
admitted that they probably would doa good deal of damage by 
eating eggs, and perhaps young chickens, for, apart from what one 
knows they can do in this way, the very shape—slightly curved 
—of their great strong beaks shows that naturally they are 
flesheaters more than vegetarians. As I have said before, both 
Ben and Joe will eat green peas and potatoes, but not with any 
great relish, nor does fruit seem to appeal to them very much. 
Ben will not touch it, though Joe does not mind strawberries and 
gooseberries. In a wild state a raven’s diet must be very varied, 
even more so than any other member of that omnivorous genus 
the crows. No description of carrion comes amiss, from a dead 
sheep to fish, while even insects are accepted thankfully. One 
observer found in examining the castings that had been thrown 
up by a raven—these birds have the power of rejecting the indi- 
gestible portion of their food in the same manner that owls and 
hawks do—that they were mainly composed of the cocoons 
of the Oak Egger moth: evidently the raven had enjoyed a good 
meal of the pups which it had found in their cocoons on some 
low-growing shrubs. 

Notwithstanding that this bird may sometimes be useful 
by destroying such insects, in general it is far from being a blessing, 
and the reason it is so rapidly becoming scarce in Great Britain is 
not far to seek, for where game preserving is much indulged in it 
could never be tolerated, though perhaps one may say this much 
for it, that as a scavenger it has its uses. 

Talking, or rather writing, of it as a scavenger, reminds me of 
what was said before concerning the bad character given it by 
people of a superstitious mind, and the reason why becomes 
much more apparent when one is intimately associated with a 
pair of the birds. Given sufficient credulity it would not be 
dificult to imagine that these bright-eyed, quick-moving, im- 
pudent creatures were evil spirits in birds’ plumage. Apart 
from the glossiness of their black feathers, black legs and bill 
(which is even black inside, the dark hue extending to the tongue 
and throat), they are so intensely black that “‘ black as a raven’s 
wing ’’ has passed into a proverb, while this sombre hue to ignorant 
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minds seems a further indication that they are in league with the 
Evil One. Probably its real use is to give warning to any more 
powerful bird that they are not worth attacking, their flesh 
being too bitter to eat. It is noteworthy that all our English 
crows are conspicuously coloured, and none of the flesh-eating 
creatures care for their meat, for it is very bitter in every case. 
However, this view of the matter does not occur to the average 
countryman, and he sticks to the old tales, except in those 
districts where ravens have been so long exterminated that 
their memory has even gone from old stories and legends, in 
which the magpie has had to be inserted as the hero in place of the 
larger bird. 

If the raven has a wicked look when on the alert there is also 
something almost awe-inspiring about it when at rest, or when 
merely quietly waiting for an opportunity to accomplish some 
deed. 

To show the hold this bird had on the imaginations of our 
forefathers it may be mentioned that in ancient days, when 
hunting the deer was an exact science and the disposing of the 
slaughtered stag a most solemn matter, a certain portion was 
always allotted to it. 


se» ee raven on the blasted oak, 
That, watching while the deer is broke, 


His morsel claims with sullen croak ? 


wrote Sir Walter Scott, in allusion to this custom, and in reference 
to the uncanny way the raven has of making an appearance 
whenever there is any dead thing it can take its share of. 

To sum up the character of our friend the raven, one may say 
that though many highly imaginative tales have been told of it, 
and it has at times been sadly maligned, yet it is one of the 
cleverest and most interesting of our English birds, though 
perhaps somewhat mischievous where game is concerned, but 
for all that worth protection, if only to prevent it being altogether 
exterminated, and that we will hope is yet far far away, for we 
could ill-afford to lose the hero of so much folk-lore. 


Frances Pitt 


A RADICAL “PANAMA”? 


We have the high authority of an esteemed contemporary, the 
Daily Chronicle, for the striking statement that “the Post- 
master-General is always master of his tasks.” Not sometimes, 
not generally, but “always.” We further learn on the same 
unimpeachable authority (vide the Daily Chronicle, January 20, 
1913) that “in all-round efficiency he has few equals and no 
superior in the Cabinet.” This is not Punch, mind you, but 
the Daily Chronicle, whose sense of humour is almost as 
limited as that of the Daily News and Leader—two brilliant 
constellations which an unappreciative world has constrained 
to become one. 

I hope that the readers of the National Review will not be 
prejudiced by the fact that this tribute comes from a Radical 
newspaper. It is worthy of reflection, because, as some people 
may not be aware, the Postmaster-General happens to be none 
other than Mr. Herbert Samuel, whose name is on everybody’s 
lips just now, not so much as the personification of all-round 
efficiency but as the responsible author of the notorious Marconi 
Agreement, which grows fine by degrees and beautifully less at 
the time of writing. If Mr. Herbert Samuel has no superior in 
efficiency among his colleagues—for which Unionists should 
gladly take the word of such an unprejudiced and instructed 
observer as the Daily Chronicle—what in the name of all that is con- 
ceivable must the others be like ? Hitherto the Postmaster- 
General and the Post Office had enjoyed the advantage of being 
Wrapped in mystery, but we now know something about the 
Minister and a good deal about the administration upon which 
the searchlight of a reluctant Select Committee of the House of 
Commons—consisting of a decided preponderance of Mr. Samuel's 
political supporters—has been cast, and the raising of the veil 


has revealed a degree of ineptitude—to use the mildest possible 
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word—unmatched in the history of British bureaucracy, and 
probably hard to beat in the records of other bureaucracies, of 
whom our Post Office finds itself the cynosure of admiring and 
envious eyes. 

The prim self-sufficiency of the present Postmaster-General 
—why General we have never been able to make out, why not 
Admiral ?—his smug official manner and arrogant speeches, have 
completely deceived a House of Commons which only asked to 
be deceived, though Bismarck, who was quite as great a man 
as our Postmaster-General, declared it was easier—and he spoke 
from some experience, to deceive a Sovereign than a Parliament. 
But when Mr. Samuel comes out into the open and shows 
us the manner of man he is and the secrets of the prison-house 
are disclosed by the luckless officials placed in the invidious 
and unaccustomed position of having to explain what they have 
never understood, the vaunted “ efficiency ” of the most efficient 
member of the most efficient Ministry the world has yet seen 
would appear to be at about the level of the efficiency of the 
Village Idiot. Certainly no village idiot could have made a 
more hideous mess of any business from whatever standpoint you 
look at it than our Heaven-born Postmaster-General has made 
of one of the simplest problems ever presented to a public depart- 
ment, which to-day finds itself dragged in the mire and exposed 
to the public gaze as an object of derision. If the Post Office has 
been reduced to the parlous plight—indicated by the officials who 
have testified before the Marconi Select Committee—by the most 
efficient member of the Cabinet, what must be the state of other 
departments under the auspices of less efficient administrators ! 
We know to what a pass “clear thinking” has brought the 
Territorial Force without any Select Committee. We can guess 
at the chaos raging at the Admiralty, thanks to a brazen 
Wind-bag who has failed in everything except “ nobbling” 
the Press. We see Insurance Day celebrated by champagne- 
cum-cocoa at the National Liberal Club, silver goblets to ill- 
starred infants, the decoration of the happy house in Manchester 
where “ our Mr. Lloyd George ”’ first saw the light fifty years ago, 
followed by the funerals of the unfortunate victims of a reckless, 
feckless demagogue. We see a general orgy of snobbery, jobbery 
and robbery, flagrant, palpable, odious. 
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In spite of the conspiracy of silence on the part of many 
newspapers—and in this conspiracy Ministers can always rely on 
the assistance of a considerable section of so-called “‘ Unionist” 
newspapers, which divide their energies between helping the 
Government out of successive holes and putting what is fondly 
imagined to be “their own side,” so to speak, “in the cart ”>— 
the public, which has not yet been completely debauched by 
the Americanisation of the London press rapidly spreading 
to the provinces, is becoming uneasy, restive, suspicious, as to 
the honour of our public men. Indeed, the word “ honour” 
is becoming a mockery in the back-scratching trade of politics. 

Although amazing efforts have been made, are being made, 
and doubtless will continue to be made, to hush up the sinister 
scandals which are cropping up in every direction like mushrooms 
over night, truth, like murder, will occasionally out. Amid 
many saddening features in current politics there is an occasional 
bright spot. Recent events have taught us that, in spite of 
the pressure of the Coalition Caucus, the impudent effrontery of 
the Coalition press, and the huge resources of the Radical 
Plutocracy, which has feet in all political parties, and can 
buy up a newspaper as easily as an ordinary man can buy 
an umbrella (without any intimation to the readers of 
that newspaper that its proprietary has changed)—there is 
still sufficient public opinion manifesting itself im divers ways 
and unexpected places to insist that portions of the Augean 
stables shall occasionally be cleansed. 

Besides providing us with a Costa Rica Constitution under the 
Parliament Act, the Asquith Ministry are gradually introducing 
Costa Rica government, and already we hear that expressive 
Transatlantic phrase, “——is not in politics for his health.” 
Brazil is beginning to look down upon British politicians, 
while Guatemala has ceased to look up to them. If any one is 
satisfied with the silver scandals in which the India Office has 
become enmeshed and the manner in which they have been 
dealt with by Ministers, one may admire his optimism without 
being infected by it. Moreover, although Mr. Gladstone was 
a keen party man, whose geese were all swans, while his exer- 
cise of patronage placed many geese in positions properly belong- 
ing to swans, it is permissible to doubt whether he would have 
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approved of Mr. Asquith’s conduct in this case. Mr. Gladstone 
counts for nothing nowadays with his fickle followers. but he is 
likely to be remembered long after his forensic successor has been 
forgotten, not so much for what he did, as he achieved little 
and that little was bad for the country and left a legacy 
of bitterness and hatred, but owing to his serious efforts to main- 
tain the dignity of public life even when he was selling his party 
to Parnell. One can hardly imagine the Grand Old Man being 
content to be a cipher in a government of Isaacses, Samuels, and 
Montagus. He would have enquired why the purchase of silver 
immemorially confided to the Bank of England had been removed 
elsewhere, and if good cause could be shown he would have 
insisted, if only for the sake of appearance, that such an enormously 
profitable transaction should be transferred anywhere than to 
the House of Samuel and Montagu, even though the Government 
might have to pay a somewhat higher price than could be secured 
by these astute brokers. Though a Cobdenite of Cobdenites and 
a cosmopolitan among cosmopolitans, Mr. Gladstone recognised 
that cheapness was not everything and that mere cheapness might 
cost very dear. Mr. Harold Baker, the locum tenens of the 
India Office in the House of Commons during the gratuitous, 
fortuitous, and strangely prolonged absence of a member of the 
great Montagu clan in India, probably shares Mr. Gladstone’s 
view. To spend one’s days and nights in Parliament in the 
position of a fly on a pin must be anything but exhilarating to 
an aspiring politician. 

The Colonial Office which has long since lost every vestige 
of the prestige it enjoyed in the great days when ‘‘ there was a 
man in Downing Street” is another department which would 
probably be all the better for investigation. No one would for a 
moment suggest that the Colonial Secretary—whatever one may 
think of his politics—is capable of entering upon a corrupt 
transaction, the thing is absurd. But he has been particularly 
busy of late in digging up his colleagues’ grotesque utterances on 
Woman Suffrage with a view to making the speech of his life. 
There may have been some relaxation of vigilance in Downing 
Street. A bureaucracy living under a Radical harrow is liable 
to become sensitive to the powerful backstairs influences of 
the Radical plutocracy, who in return for “ party services” 
of an unspecified and possibly unspecifiable character—for which, 
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by the way, they are abundantly repaid in the shape of Honours 
—anticipate lucrative concessions and monopolies when their 
friends are in office. If there be no hanky-panky contemplated 
as regards Sarawak, which is understood to contain material 
though undeveloped resources beyond the dreams of avarice, and 
about which strange rumours are bruited abroad—there are 
curious developments in West Africa which we cannot help feeling 
that the Cocoa Press and the “ wild men” of the Coalition would 
be vociferously denouncing from every house-top if their opponents 
were in power, unless of course they largely depended for their 
subsistence on soap advertisements, which apparently prevent 
even Unionist papers from being as watchful as they should be. 

Upon the subject of Honours, some of which are rooted in 
“ dishonour,’” enough has been said for the moment, and some- 
thing substantial has been effected by the Radical Plutocracy 
Enquiry which has opportunely reminded the world that what 
is sauce for the Tory goose is equally sauce for the Radical 
gander. There would appear to be a momentary lull in the 
avalanche of bounding barons, blatant baronets, and dubious 
privy councillors, while even our congested Orders of Chivalry 
are enjoying a brief respite from the inroads of the National Liberal 
Club. 

But as against this item on the credit side of the account, an 
oil scandal of alarming dimensions is looming on the horizon. It 
threatens the very security of the State. Great Britain enjoys 
a monopoly of, or at any rate a supremacy in, the finest steam coal 
in the world, which is the basis of our Sea-power. If common 
sense had any voice in cur councils, the British Admiralty would 
long since have acquired possession of such coal-fields as a national 
reserve for the exclusive use of the British Navy and allied navies, 
and the Germans would have to whistle elsewhere for steam 
coal. There is comparatively little oil in these islands, and it is 
obviously to British interests, including of course Imperial 
interests, that so long as possible the command of the Sea should 
rest upon coal. It is ceitainly not our interest to force the pace 
of oil competition, any more than it is our interest to try and 
retard the development of flight. Unfortunately, however, an 
omnipotent Radical plutocracy, many of whom are alien in every 
sense of that term and would view with fortitude a disaster 
to the British Navy or even the invasion of these islands by their 
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German cousins, provided they saw their way to making money 
out of such transactions, are probably involved in the oil trade. 
Moreover, attractive billets are being created for Radical politicians 
and their belongings. 

The Universal Provider of the party, Lord Cowdray, still 
remembered as Sir Weetman Pearson, may be the best patriot in 
the country, but his material interests might conceivably clash 
with national interests, as is not infrequently the case under our 
Cobdenite system, and no man should be allowed to become 
a dictator of policy in the event of such clash of interests. 
Just as there is nothing like leather, and as we were told 
the other day there was nothing like Marconi, so we are 
liable at any moment to learn from Coalition organs of light and 
leading that there is nothing like oil—that coal is obsolete, 
and that the time has come for “a courageous stroke of the 
pen” (to borrow the historic phrase by which a distinguished 
Prime Minister described the “ scrapping” of British ships by 
our only sailor-politician), to convert the coal bunkers of the 
British Fleet into oil tanks. There are powerful forces behind 
this movement and there is the usual boom in oil shares, and we 
all know to our daily discomfort to what a pass the price of petrol 
has brought the metropolis. We should of course be told that 
“the Admiralty” is convinced of the imperious necessity of 
panic-stricken measures to promote the oil boom, and conceivably 
the Report of a Royal Commission, presided over by Sir John 
Fisher—created a peer for his stupendous services to the Navy 
and the Nation—might be enlisted in the sacred cause. Let 
us keep calm amid the clamour of a cheap sensational press, and 
the inevitable excitement which would doubtless be enhanced 
by the Stock Exchange gamble which is an occasional concomi- 
tant of Ministerial transactions. 

What after all is “‘ the Admiralty ” that we should bow down 
before its pontifical decrees ? Only the other day “the Admiralty” 
consisted of “Sleep quietly in your beds.” His word was law 
to most of the newspapers and nearly all the politicians. Mr. 
McKenna was his prophet and he had his jackals in both parties. 
Then all of a sudden there was a slump in Fisherism, which had 
brought the British Navy to a state of unrest perilous to con- 
template, and the German navy in sight of naval supremacy. In the 
twinkling of an eye the “sailor-politician” disappeared from the 
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scene of his glory in Whitehall and the great silent sailor, Admiral 
Wilson, one of the finest seamen who ever trod a quarter-deck, 
found himself installed as Admiralty” and summarily sum- 
moned to make bricks without straw at a crisis unforeseen by the 
British Government, though it had been anticipated by every 
intelligent onlooker. “The Admiralty” had become an affair of 
tons and guns without an adequacy of either, and the Mandarins 
of both parties had resolutely resisted every attempt to provide it 
with a strategic department which should work out in peace the 
problem of war. When the Anglo-German crisis broke in 1911, 
it speedily transpired that, in spite of that ingenious device to 
bamboozle the public known as the Defence Committee, “ the 
Admiralty,’ any Admiralty, and the War Office were not on 
speaking terms. The War Office had not the dimmest conception 
of “the Admiralty’s” plan of campaign for the simple reason 
that there was none, while “the Admiralty” was not aware 
of the existence of the War Office and had forgotten the history 
of that important epoch between Trafalgar and Waterloo. In 
spite of the bombast of “Sleep quietly in your beds,” “the 
Admiralty ’” was not even prepared to guarantee the security of 
the Straits of Dover, though in season and out of season Minister 
after Minister had been allowed to proclaim urbz et orbit that our 
command of the Seas was unchallenged and unchallengeable. 
With our public men, the word nearly always takes the place of 
the deed, and “ hot air ” is regarded by Wind-bags as an adequate 
substitute for every naval deficiency. Admiral Wilson was the 
scapegoat of Fisherism, and Mr. Winston Churchill, who was 
perhaps more responsible than any other demagogue—with the 
exception of the Prime Minister and the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer—for the perilous position into which we had drifted, 
seized the opportunity to pitchfork Mr. McKenna and his entire 
Board out of ‘‘ the Admiralty ” and to instal himself in their 
places with Sir Francis Bridgeman, Prince Louis of Battenberg 
and others, who forthwith became “the Admiralty,” and the 
fetish, This perpetual game of post played by interested 
politicians has tended to rob constituted authority of the prestige 
which in the great days of Sir Frederic Richards properly 
appertained to the Admiralty, for it is impossible to concede 
that each Board is omniscient and infallible during its brief 
existence, and that the totally different Board which succeeds 
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it enjoys the same attributes in pursuing a totally different 
policy. Sir Francis Bridgeman, the First Sea Lord, as might 
have been expected, has been insolently ejected from “ the 
Admiralty” because he was not sufficiently servile to the Wind- 
bag of Dundee, who regards any unfortunate department over 
which he may momentarily preside as a doormat on which to 
wipe his boots. It is the lot of departments, like minorities, 
in the Birrell creed, to submit and suffer under the mountebanks 
who oppress them, and there is a good deal of hard official swearing 
that black is white and white is black. But there are limits to 
human endurance. Sir Francis Bridgeman was not born to be 
a doormat, and however inevitable his retirement, it has caused 
profound dismay to all who have the interests of the Navy at heart, 
which would not have been alleviated had the whole truth been 
known. Prince Louis of Battenberg now reigns in his stead. 
He is an able and gallant sailor with a high reputation as a 
tactician, but he has the profound misfortune to be the brother- 
in-law of Prince Henry of Prussia, the most bitter Anglophobe 
among all the Hohenzollerns, which is saying a great deal. 
Prince Henry thinks by day and dreams by night of the “ great 
day’? when in command of the great German navy he will 
suddenly fall upon and ruin British Sea-power. Prince Louis of 
Battenberg occupies an extremely difficult and delicate position, 
which naturally excites personal sympathy for him, but we 
cannot think he will long remain where he is, not only because 
no gentleman can tolerate Mr. Churchill, but because his own 
position is impossible. 

For the moment I am only concerned with the fact that there 
is yet another “Admiralty” claiming outworn authority, and 
should this “ Admiralty ” tell us to throw our coal overboard 
and place British sea-power at the mercy of the Standard Oil 
Company, or one or other of its nominal competitors, let us 
remember the record of previous “‘Admiralties” since the 
beginning of this century, each of which in turn claimed Papal 
infallibility, while each has been proved by subsequent events 
to have been as unworthy of public confidence as the Post Office 
in its incredible negotiations with the Marconi Company. 

This brings me to the spot I started from, which may remind 
the reader of our friend the Village Idiot. Is it reasonable to 
compare the conduct of one of the great wise and eminent 
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occupants of the Treasury Bench to that of a village idiot, 
especially when he possesses the unbounded confidence of his 
Press, his party, and his colleagues? It ought to be un- 
reasonable, even idiotic, to deal with our public men in such a 
manner, but it may not be uncharitable and I have no wish to 
be unfair even though Mr. Samuel may .be offensive. The 
present Postmaster-General has never been regarded by those 
who know him as either a knave or a fool. Perhaps we are 
confronted by the not uncommon instance of a hide-bound 
Mandarin consumed with conceit and resolutely refusing to 
admit the possibility of his having made a mistake long after his 
folly stared him in the face. As a consequence, like many clever 
men before him—and history will doubtless repeat itself—he 
plunged into the morass of blunders from which a friendly Select 
Committee of the House of Commons has been vainly endea- 
vouring to extricate him and his inept department. At the end 
of three months the Marconi Committee politely advised the 
course which, but for his bureaucratic arrogance, Mr. Herbert 
Samuel would spontaneously have adopted at the very outset of 
the discussion as to the best scheme of wireless telegraphy for 
the British Empire—namely, that the problem be submitted to 
an independent body of scientific experts. It is so simple and 
so obvious as to render the performance of the Postmaster- 
General bewildering and to emphasise the sinister aspects of an 
unpleasant business. Ministers are furious when this topic is 
mentioned, but they have no one to thank for the suspicions 
that have been roused but themselves in general and the Post- 
master-General in particular. 

What with the silver scandals, incipient oil scandals, the 
Honours debauch, and this Marconi business, intelligent people 
are beginning to ask themselves whether Costa Rica government 
is not carrying the country to the brink of “‘ a Radical Panama.” 
First take the theory that Mr. Samuel is the embodiment of 
efficiency, to whom there is no superior in the Cabinet, and in the 
graphic phrase of the Daily Chronicle is “ always master of 
his tasks.”” Then read the specious, sophistical, deceptive speech 
with its impudent manipulation of facts with which he momentarily 
misled the House of Commons during the Marconi debate on 
October 11, and provoked the hysterical plaudits, not only of 
Coalition newsapers, which are always at the service of Coalition 
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Ministers whatever their blunders or their crimes, but the scarcely 
less ecstatic delight of so-called ‘‘ Unionist ’’ papers, which were 
enchanted by the manner in which Ministers had cleared their 
spotless, stainless reputations. 

Note the closing words of this “ triumphant vindication ” 
of a business which is now recognised as being one of the most 
painful fiascoes of our time even on the evidence of the host of 
official witnesses who have been mobilised by the Post Office, the 
Treasury, and the Admiralty to bolster up an impossible 
agreement which never survived the cross-examination of Sir 
Alexander King, the permanent head of the Post Office. After 
a misleading speech occupying several pages of the Official 
Report, our self-complacent Postmaster was so delighted with 
himself that he sat down on the following peroration: “‘ Hon. 
Members have made many accusations and many criticisms. Is 
there any charge left against the Government? There is no 
response. Well, Sir, I have done.” This is the cheap flap- 
doodle which nowadays captivates the House of Commons, 
The boast was premature. Mr. Samuel had not “ done.” He had 
only begun, as he has subsequently discovered to his cost. Our 
readers are familiar with the sequel. After an exceptional delay, 
which was generally attributed to the difficulties of the Govern- 
ment in shutting out such cogent Radical critics of the Marconi 
Agreement as Sir George Croydon Marks and Sir Henry Norman, 
a Select Committee of the House of Commons to report on the 
Marconi Agreement was appointed consisting of fifteen Members 
of Parliament, presided over by a Radical, Sir Albert Spicer, 
on which there was a Coalition majority of nine to six. The 
Government assumed as a matter of course that this Committee 
would forthwith report in favour of the Agreement, paint the rose 
by endorsing Mr. Samuel’s vindication of himself, and whitewash 
all the Ministers involved. That is what nine people out of ten 
expected. I personally shared this delusion, as there have been 
extraordinarily few manifestations of Radical independence 
during the last few years. I dreaded lest we should find our- 
selves in the grip of a perilous monopoly and that on some 
specious pretext of urgency, strategy or Imperialism, Mr. Godfrey 
Isaacs would get his ten per cent. No one, however, who has had 
an opportunity of reading the evidence—I do not mean the 
critical evidence of Sir George Croydon Marks, Sir Henry Norman, 
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and Major Archer Shee, who between them riddled the Agreement 
and showed that there was no shadow of a pretext for signing it, 
but the bureaucratic evidence which flowed abundantly from our 
Public Departments and was clearly designed to sweep the 
Committee off their feet—imagined for a moment that any 
honest body of men who released themselves from the poison 
of party prejudice could contemplate ratifying a compact 
the negotiation of which was characterised throughout by 
an ineptitude probably unmatched in British departmental 
annals—to say nothing of other suspicious circumstances. At 
any rate nothing worse has yet been exposed to the public 
view. One day I hope to set forth the whole story in the 
National Review, which its readers know has, in season and out 
of season, fought in conjunction with the Outlook, with the aid of 
the admirable and well-informed pen of Mr. Lawson, against the 
Marconi Agreement. It is only right that the public who pay the 
piper should know the manner of service they receive from so- 
called public servants, and that Mandarins and bureaucrats 
should be taught that you may fool all the people for some time, 
and some people for all time, but that you cannot fool all people 
for all time. This legend might advantageously be inscribed 
in gold at short intervals and in conspicuous places throughout 
our Public Departments. 

After three months of conscientious and laborious efforts to 
ascertain the why and the wherefore of the Marconi Agreement, 
and to probe the Marconi mania which obsessed the Post Office 
and spread to other departments, the Select Committee wisely 
decided that it was beyond their capacities to probe the mysteries 
of wireless telegraphy, and they invited Mr. Herbert Samuel, the 
Postmaster-General who had “‘ done”’ with the business on October 
11, to express his views on January 13 upon an Interim Report 
suggesting the advisability of referring technical matters to an 
independent Committee of experts. In order to appreciate the 
piquancy of the position it must be remembered that the Post- 
master-General and the Marconi Company had hoped to hustle 
the Agreement through Parliament practically undiscussed, 
because it would not bear discussion, before the adjournment of 
the House of Commons last summer, and the Government were 
only prevented from making the question one of confidence and 
devoting the whole resources of the Coalition to carrying it, 
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as they have carried the Home Rule Bill, and are carrying 
the Welsh Disestablishment Bill, by unwonted murmurs from 
their own side and by the threat of the Opposition to prolong 
an exhausting Session. Mr. Asquith found himself constrained 
to make a graceful concession. The ratification of the Agreement 
was held over until the autumn, and was to be subject to the 
approval of a Select Committee. Thus was breathing-time 
gained for Mr. W. R. Lawson and others to enlighten the public 
and to establish the fact that no British Government had a right 
to countenance such negotiations, still less to countenance a 
contract tainted by many unpleasant elements. 

We can imagine the shock to Mr. Herbert Samuel’s nerves 
when he was invited to appear before the Select Committee 
and give his opinion on the proposed expert Committee. So 
far as he was concerned, the matter was done with. ‘“ He is 
always master of his tasks.” The Marconi Agreement was his 
handiwork. He had condescended to explain it to the House 
of Commons. Bos locutus est. What more could be wanted ? 
What right had any Select Committee with a clear Coalition 
majority of nine to six to question the proceedings or policy of a 
still more select Minister, admittedly the most efficient member 
of the Cabinet? The contrast between the “ triumphant vindica- 
tion” in the House of Commons and the panic-stricken appeal 
to the Marconi Committee by Mr. Herbert Samuel is not the 
least entertaining episode in latter-day politics. 

The Chairman of the Select Committee (Sir Albert Spicer) 
in the first instance read to the Postmaster-General (who was 
already apprised of its contents) the draft Interim Report which 
had been adopted by a majority of nine to four (in a Committee 
of fifteen, Mr. Mooney being an absentee) suggesting that with- 
out committing themselves to the Marconi Company or to any 
other system sites should be immediately purchased for wireless 
stations large enough for Marconi installations, but that 
whatever solution of the problem might be ultimately 
recommended, it would be necessary “‘to come to a con- 
clusion as to the technical and scientific merits of the various 
systems. For this purpose the Committee believe that the 
best results will be reached by the immediate appointment 
of a highly qualified technical Committee similar in char- 
acter to the Explosives Committee. Such a Committee would 
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be able to advise, not only as to the system to be adopted 
in the first instance, but, if so desired, as to any changes of 
system which may from time to time be necessary.” Other- 
wise the present Committee would be compelled “‘ to enter them- 
selves upon a scientific and technical enquiry for which they do 
not feel themselves qualified.” 

Needless to say, the Postmaster-General resorted to every 
conceivable artifice to induce the Committee to reconsider its 
attitude—bluff, misrepresentation, cajolery. The most efficient 
member of the Cabinet made a pitiable exhibition of himself, 
which, however, so far from shaking his hearers, confirmed their 
desire for the appointment of an independent Committee which 
would not be a purely departmental affair. They had evidently 
had a dose of the department and fully appreciated the genius 
lurking in the Post Office. Mr. Herbert Samuel began by explain- 
ing, in his highest and mightiest Front Bench manner, that he 
had had the advantage of being able “ to consult the officials of 
the Departments concerned—the Admiralty, the War Office, the 
Treasury, the Colonial Office, and my own Department, and the 
High Commissioner of South Africa—and it (acquaintance with 
the contents of the Interim Report) has also given me the oppor- 
tunity of ascertaining the views of some of my colleagues who 
are also directly affected.” That ought to have sufficed. The 
Committee were condescendingly told that the Government 
favoured an immediate selection of sites, a suggestion they “ will 
be most happy to act upon.” But our Marconi-mad Postmaster- 
General let it be seen that he could not conceive of any selection 
of sites without the approval of the Marconi Company. 

After a good deal more verbiage, he fired off his first big 
shot in the shape of a communication that had been vamped 
up from ‘‘ the Admiralty,” to the effect that that Department 
was more than ever disinclined to have anything to do with 
the erection of wireless stations, while “‘ the Post Office has 
neither the staff nor the experience which would entitle it 
to consider itself qualified to undertake the actual erection of 
these stations, and the direct conduct of so large an enter- 
prise as this.” We do not for a moment wish to exaggerate 
the powers of Parliament, but the immediate danger which 
threatens this country is the encroachment of the Executive. If 
the House of Commons directed the almighties of “‘ the Admiralty,” 
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or the Post Office, to erect wireless stations and voted the neces- 
sary appropriation, that task would have to be carried out. Itis 
not for the Postmaster-General to instruct the House of Commons 
as to what the Post Office alias himself may wish to do, but for the 
House of Commons to give its orders to that Department. The 
fact is that the unfortunate Minister is conscious of having 
perpetrated a frightful “ floater” —to use a term popular with 
the younger generation—owing to the official obsession, and if 
he had been the representative of the Marconi Company he 
could not have protested more vehemently or more ridiculously 
against the sensible suggestion of the Select Committee. There 
was indeed no end to the nonsense he talked in trying to save his 
own bacon. The Expert Committee might be divided! They 
might take some time over their task! Inventors or other Com- 
panies might come forward undertaking to demonstrate the 
superiority of their apparatus either in whole or in part to that 
of their rival! However, that cock wouldn’t fight. So he tried 
another, suggesting that the Expert Committee should be instructed 
to report in some impossible time. This horror of delay on the 
part ofa Minister who has probably wasted more time over wire- 
less telegraphy than anybody else is supremely comic. Among 
other humorous passages was the following: “It is not enough 
to have experiments, however interesting and promising, in a 
laboratory or over short range. Such experiments may be very 
attractive to experts and may influence, and properly influence, 
the opinion of experts; they may influence, and properly in- 
fluence, the opinion of gentlemen engaged in financial transactions, 
and may induce and rightly induce them to form syndicates or 
companies and, having confidence in the future of this system 
or that, to lay down money in order to develop the system and 
make it a working proposition.” And this from the man under 
whose very nose one of the most gigantic gambles of modern 
times has taken place owing to the negotiations between the 
Post Office and the Company, which enabled the parent to produce 
a litter of offspring and to do the various things so trenchantly 
condemned by Mr. Herbert Samuel. This gem is worthy of the 
rest, ‘ but I do not think that the State in a matter of this sort 
should speculate if there is any other course open to it. That 
has been my view from the beginning.” 

Then as a drowning man clutches at a straw Mr. Herbert 
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Samuel suggested that the Committee could make up its mind 
‘‘ without hearing any elaborate technical evidence or even after 
correspondence, or, as I say, if they prefer it the Government 
Departments could make the enquiry. Then if tests are desired 
such tests could be made by the Government by its own officers, 
and possibly it might have some outside assistance from gentle- 
men whose names, if it were desired, could be submitted to this 
Committee.” Mr. Samuel evidently rates parliamentary intelli- 
gence low when in the hght of all that had transpired he invited 
the Select Committee to hand back to the Government, 7.e. him- 
self, the task so grossly mismanaged. ‘‘ Those tests could as well 
be made really without the technical Committee as with it.” 
Doubtless from the Postmaster-General’s point of view. By this 
time he realised that he had gone too far, but when those who 
are too clever by half over-reach themselves they habitually 
become more stupid than the most stupid. Listen to this from 
our patriotic Postmaster-General: ‘“‘ Would it be in the interests 
of the State that the contract for these stations, which are being 
erected primarily for strategical reasons, should be placed in the 
hands of any foreign company which was in the closest touch with 
a foreign Government and which had equipped, let us say, the navy 
of that foreign Government” [our italics]? Now in the first place 
the contract with the Marconi Company does not put strategy 
but commerce in the forefront, and it is obvious that a minimum 
of strategic urgency attaches to the problem, as otherwise we 
could scarcely imagine the Admiralty refusing to touch it with 
a barge pole. In the second place, what is the Marconi Company 
but a foreign company, and its largest shareholders, if the extraordi- 
nary transactions that have taken place abroad are bona fide and 
not the disguises which British politicians have adopted for purposes 
of speculation, are foreigners and somewhat undesirable foreigners. 
Finally, when the speaker tries to make the flesh of the Committee 
creep by referring to the dire possibility of dealing with a company 
which might have equipped a foreign navy, is it not the fact that 
the Marconi system is installed in the Italian navy, and that 
Italy is a member of the Triple Alliance? The recent Admiralty 
Memorandum shows that even “ the Admiralty ” recognises the 
fleets of the Triple Alliance as virtually German fleets. In fact, 
every single proposition of the Postmaster-General collapses at 
the first touch, and to the credit of the Committee be it said, they 
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pulled up the Marconi advocate when he began launching forth 
into the usual official diatribe against competitive systems. When 
at last he saw that the game was up Mr. Herbert Samuel in- 
sidiously suggested “‘ that if the evidence before the Committee 
leads them to think that the Contract needs any alteration .. . 
well and good.” Anything sooner than that the Marconi Agree- 
ment—for which let me say what has been said before in the 
National Review, the Marconi Company bears no shadow of blame 
because it was fully entitled to take advantage of the fact that 
the Post Office was largely tenanted by “ rabbits” in order to 
make the best bargain it could in the interests of its shareholders 
—should be submitted to a body of capable and independent 
experts. The piteous peroration in which Mr. Samuel concluded 
his evidence ran as follows: 


I foresee the greatest possible difficulty in selecting the individuals to form this 
Committee if it is to be independent both of the Government and all the various wireless 
systems, and is at the same time to consist of men who are really experts in wireless 
telegraphy, whose opinion would carry the greatest authority. I do not know whether 
the Committee have in their mind any particular names, but if so I shall be very glad 
indeed to consider them should the Committee propose to go on with this proposition 
{our italics], but for my part, after consulting with others, I can only say that the 
selection of such a Committee would be a task of the most formidable magnitude. 


The upshot was as amusing and surprising as everything else 
in this affair. The Select Committee two days later issued a 
Special Report—a revised version of the draft Interim Report— 
recognising the urgency of establishing a chain of Imperial wireless 
stations, and the desirability of erecting the first six wireless 
stations in the countries or places specified in the Marconi Agree- 
ment where a site should be secured “ large enough for a Marconi 
or any other installation.” Whatever system of wireless teleg- 
raphy might be ultimately adopted, and whether or not the present 
Agreement as it stands or modified be confirmed, they were of 
opinion “ that with respect to the construction and installation 
of such wireless stations, especially in view of what has been stated 
in the course of the present enquiry, as to the developments that 
are said to have taken place in wireless telegraphy during the 
last few months, the Government must be free to adopt or reject 
any system from time to time.” The Committee adhered to 
the suggestion, despite the special pleading of Mr. Samuel, that 
it was desirable to secure the views “of a highly qualified 
Committee containing eminent scientific experts, and presided 
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over by a Chairman of recognised judicial or administrative 
ability”? to report on the merits of existing systems of long- 
distance wireless telegraphy, ‘‘ and in particular as to their 
capacity for a continuous communication over the distances 
required by the Imperial chain.” ‘This Committee therefore 
recommends that : 


“(1) The Government take steps to secure sites for wireless 
stations in the countries or places mentioned in the second article 
of the Agreement. 

*«(2) The Government appoint a Scientific Committee as 
indicated above.” 


A few hours later, Sir Albert Spicer asked the Postmaster- 
General in the House of Commons whether the Special Report 
of the Marconi Committee had been considered by the Govern- 
ment, and what action they proposed to take. And that 
woe-begone Minister, “the master of all his tasks” with all 
the gas knocked out of him, had the humiliation of declaring: 
“These recommendations, in their present form, substantially 
meet the representations which were made to the Committee on 
behalf of the Government, and the Government will be glad 
to give immediate effect to them.” There are some men and 
several Ministers who enjoy eating dirt. They have been broken 
in by their Irish taskmasters. After this wonderful volte-face, 
it was scarcely surprising to learn—even if it was only a piece of 
blufi—that the Marconi Company through their appointed 
mouthpiece, Mr. Godfrey Isaacs, asked to be allowed to be 
released from their contract with their fickle friends at the Post 
Office, and in making this request the Managing Director let yet 
another cat out of the bag, for which we are grateful. It has been 
consistently maintained by the National Review that the success 
of this hole and corner Agreement depended upon its immediate 
ratification without serious scrutiny, and Mr. Godfrey Isaacs 
pathetically comp!ained in his letter to the Postmaster-General 
(dated Marconi House, Strand, January 15), ““ When I submitted 
to your ‘Department the Tender of March 7, my Company con- 
templated that the Agreement would be drawn up forthwith, and 
that within a very few weeks it would have been submitted to 
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part of the Company which had learnt during their intimate 
relations with the Government that they had only to ask in 
order to receive, and there is little room for doubt that 
their Ministerial friends intended, as we have said, to hustle 
the Agreement through Parliament by the usual machinery. 
That the plot failed is due to the persistent and determined 
opposition of a handful of people belonging we are glad 
to say to both Parties, inside and outside the House of 
Commons, who have prevented an arrangement infinitely ad- 
vantageous to the Marconi Company and infinitely disastrous 
on all grounds to National and Imperial interests. But it would 
be unwise on the part of any watchdog to relax his vigilance, 
as the peril may reappear in some new form and there are other 
aspects of the question to be probed. 

As the readers of this Review may have occasionlly seen 
mysterious and menacing paragraphs concerning peremptory 
summonses to editors or other journalists who have dared to 
criticise this sacrosanct Agreement, and who are only too ready 
to testify before the Committee and to assist them to probe this 
unique transaction, I intended to append to this article the précis 
of evidence which I submitted to the Marconi Committee some 
weeks ago, when I was first asked to give evidence, but un- 
fortunately, although I have been kept hanging about since 
January 1, at the time of writing it is impossible to ascertain 
when this evidence will be taken, and I am obliged to hold over 
the précis. The evidence given on behalf of the Government, 
presumably marshalled by the Post Office, conclusively shows 
that over and over again the upward movements in Marconi 
shares followed hard upon confidential negotiations between 
an exacting Company and a gelatinous Department, clearly 
demonstrating serious leakage somewhere which enabled great 
fortunes to be made by the lucky ones “in the know.” We 
are reminded of the famous South Sea Bubble unless it be a 
Radical “ Panama.” Surely Ministers, who were so eloquent and 
indignant on October 11, have been ill-advised in remaining 
silent throughout the intervening months. The good fame of 
our public men is an asset and the country is entitled to know 
that the Cabinet is exclusively composed of Caxsar’s Wives. 

L. J. MaxseE. 
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CANADIAN AFFAIRS 


1 


Sirk WitFrip LAURIER’s amendment of the Naval Aid resolution 
is a notable document. If it were passed, Canada would be 
committed to the construction and maintenance of two Fleet 
Units, one on either coast-line. A Fleet Unit of ships of the 
latest design would cost at least $21,000,000 ; so that the Liberal 
amendment, though its first clause is taken from Mr. Borden’s 
resolution and authorises the expenditure of $35,000,000 only, 
would cost $42,000,000 to carry out. Moreover, the annual cost 
of maintaining the two units would certainly exceed $7,000,000. 
Here is the text of the Liberal amendment which is clearly the 
work of an old and clever Parliamentary hand rather than that 
of a serious student of naval affairs : 


That from and out of the Consolidated Revenue Fund of Canada there may be paid 
and applied a sum not exceeding thirty-five million dollars for the purpose of immediately 
increasing the effective naval forces of the Empire. 

The memorandum prepared by the Board of Admiralty on the general naval situa- 
tion of the Empire and communicated to this House by the right hon. the Prime Minister 
on December 5, shows that several of the most important of the foreign Powers have 
adopted a definite policy of rapidly increasing their naval strength. 

That this condition has compelled the United Kingdom to concentrate its naval 
forces in home waters, involving the withdrawal of ships from the outlying portions of 
the Empire. 

That such withdrawal renders it necessary that Canada, without further delay, should 
enter actively upon a permanent policy of naval defence. 

That any measure of Canadian aid to Imperial Naval Defence which does not employ 
a permanent policy of participation by ships owned, manned, and maintained by 
Canada and contemplating construction as soon as possible in Canada, is not an 
adequate or satisfactory expression of the aspirations of the Canadian people in regard 
to naval defence, and is not an assumption by Canada of her fair share in the main- 
tenance of the naval strength of the Empire. 
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This House regrets to learn the intention of the Government to postpone indefinitely 
the carrying out by Canada of a permanent naval policy ; it is the opinion of this House 
that measures should be taken at the present session to give effect actively and speedily 
to the permanent naval policy embodied in the Naval Service Act of 1910, passed 
pursuant to the resolution unanimously approved by this House in March 1909. 

This House is further of opinion that to increase the power and mobility of the 
Imperial Navy by the addition by Canada under the above Act of two fleet units, to 
be stationed on the Atlantic and Pacific Coasts of Canada respectively, rather than 
by a contribution of money or ships, is the policy best calculated to afford relief to the 
United Kingdom in respect to the burden of Imperial Naval Defence, and in the words 
of the Admiralty Memorandum, to restore greater freedom to the movements of the 
British Squadrons in every sea, and directly promote the security of the Dominions ; 
and that the Government of Canada should take such steps as shall lead to the accom- 
plishment of this purpose as speedily as possible. 


If it was passed, this amendment would be a vote of censure 
on the Borden Administration for not giving effect to the Naval 
Service Act of 1910 which the Liberal Party when in power did 
not press forward energetically—for fear, no doubt, of awakening 
the animosity of the Quebec Nationalists and the Do-Nothings of 
Ontario on the eve of a General Election. As an outline of naval 
policy it is altogether unconvincing. Sir Wilfrid Laurier and his 
lieutenants draw a dreadful picture of a niggardly Government 
sending empty ships to exhaust the resources of personnel in the 
Mother Country, whereas “ England ” (it is always England, never 
the Empire, with the Leader of the Opposition) “ wants the hearts, 
the brains, and the brawn of her subjects all over the world.” 
Yet these very rhetoricians, if the Borden programme had sug- 
gested that Canada should man the three battleships, would have 
gone up and down Quebec during the Christmas holidays and 
tried to terrify the French-Canadian peasant-farmer by telling 
him that his children were to be deported to fight England’s 
battles. Canada could not in any case provide the 5000 men 
required for two Fleet Units. The Niobe and the Rainbow, which 
were procured in 1910, had, up to the end of March 1912, obtained 
349 recruits, of whom nearly one-third had deserted. The Fleet 
Unit plan, if carried out with despatch, would drain 4000 men at 
least from the Royal Navy to man vessels sequestered in the 
Pacific or separated from the danger-zone by the whole expanse 
of the Atlantic. In such circumstances the Canadian Fleet would 
be a hindrance rather than helpful in the task of securing the 
Empire against the predatory Power which at present menaces its 
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existence. Until Canada has created a large Naval reserve by 
(1) some extension of the militia system, and (2) by tapping the 
resources Of Newfoundland, the greatest nursery of sailors in 
the Empire, with the co-operation of the Government at St. John’s, 
she could not hope to man a single Fleet Unit without drawing 
seamen and stokers from Great Britain. Finally, it is folly to 
think of creating a shipbuilding industry in Canada by producing 
a Fleet Unit as a beginning. The chief interest of the Liberal 
pronouncement, which comes too late in the day to be taken 
seriously, consists in the fact that it commits the Liberal Party, as 
a party, to an even more munificent expenditure on sea-power 
than that contemplated by their opponents. I have never dis- 
guised my conviction that the Canadian Liberals, with very few 
exceptions, and those disposed in Quebec or the polyglot settle- 
ments of the West, are capable of thinking Imperially and, in so 
far as their lip-service to the fallacies of Cobdenism permits, of 
acting Imperially. And the Imperialist in the Mother Country or 
in the other Dominions may contemplate with equanimity the 
course of the naval controversy in Canada now that it has resolved 
itself into a competition as to which party should show the greater 
willingness to spend money on the increase of Imperial sea-power. 
Nor will he forget that Sir Wilfrid Laurier, though by nature a 
politician rather than a statesman, and unable to throw off his 
allegiance to the disintegrating principles of Fox and Gladstone, 
was the first to take up the question of naval policy in downright 
earnest, despite the savage criticisms of his French-speaking 
compatriots and the opposition of all to whom the blessed word 
“* anti-rhilitarism ” is a sacrosanct shibboleth. Because he blun- 
dered into Reciprocity (for which blunder he has paid the penalty) 
we must never forget his great services in the past to Canada and 
to the Empire—not the least of these being his vindication of the 
constructive policy of Imperial Preference. 

Before framing their amendment the Liberal leaders had 
discovered that English-speaking Canada was virtually a unit in 
favour of Mr. Borden’s proposals and that any overt opposition 
on their part to a substantial measure of aid would be tantamount 
to committing political suicide. During the Christmas holidays 
they seem to have discovered that the temper of the people is such 
that to face a General Election, either by obstruction in the House 
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of Commons or by using the Liberal majority in the Senate, would 
only tend to a further reduction in their Parliamentary forces, 
Sir George Ross, whose Imperialism cannot be questioned, has 
been elected leader by the Liberal Senators, and this fact is 
regarded as a proof that, in the last resort, the Senate would 
refuse to reject the Naval Aid Bill. To do so for purely political 
purposes would bring down the long-threatened attack on a 
Secondary Chamber which many Canadians in both parties look 
upon as an unnecessary body, useful only as a refuge for super- 
annuated politicians who have to be kicked upstairs. The result 
is that a desire for compromise has already been expressed among 
the rank-and-file of the Opposition, and it would not be surprising 
if, by the time these remarks appear in print, a definite proposal 
has been made to the master of the situation, Mr. R. L. Borden. 
It is highly improbable that he would consent to cut the number 
of “ Dreadnoughts ”’ down from three to two, using the price of 
the third for carrying out a naval scheme on the lines worked out 
in the Act of 1910. It is possible that some small concession, 
sufficient to “‘ save face’ for the Liberal Imperialists, might be 
offered and accepted. In that case the Bill would be passed 
unanimously and “‘ God Save the King ” would be sung by every- 
body in the House with the possible exception of Mr. Oliver, 
ex-Minister of the Interior, whose attitude is inexplicable, having 
regard to his past record. And, even if no concession be made, I 
for one should not be surprised if unanimity is eventually reached. 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier may remember that when the Canadian 
Confederacy was in the making, his strong and incorruptible pre- 
decessor in the Liberal leadership, George Brown, who created the 
Toronto Globe, decided to act with Sir John Macdonald in order 
that the world might have a due sense of Canadian unity then to 
be implemented. If he thinks fit to do so that Canada’s gift may 
convey an object-lesson urbi et orbi of the solidarity of Canadian 
Imperialism, he will be acting with the statesmanlike generosity 
which, after all, is the basis of his character. 


2 
The retreat of the Unionist Party from the position they have 
hitherto maintained in regard to Imperial Preference is lamented 
by all those Canadian Imperialists whose study of the facts has 
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convinced them that the imposition of a tax of two shillings per 
quarter on foreign-grown wheat would not increase the price of 
bread for the British consumer any more than does the raising of 
freight-rates by the transportation companies operating between 
the American wheat-fields and the British seaports. The phrase 
of a Canadian friend—‘‘ They are presenting Mr. Chamberlain’s 
head on a charger to the shade of Cobden ”’—puts the matter ina 
nutshell. One might add that (1) the gift is really for Ure and Co. 
(unlimited lie-ability), and (2) that the charger is neither rich nor 
rare, neither of silver nor of gold, being merely a copy of a certain 
halfpenny paper. Liberals naturally applaud the abandonment of 
a strategical position that was becoming stronger every year; it is 
a vindication, in their opinion, of the sacred principles of Cob- 
denism, more especially that which advocated cheap food in order 
to cheapen the British working man. Without discriminating 
duties on food-stuffs there can never be a treaty of mutual pre- 
ference between Canada and Great Britain. Unless this fatal 
retreat be arrested without delay Reciprocity must again become 
a predominant issue in Canadian politics. Nobody who has studied 
economics of the North American wheat industry believes that 
Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals would increase the price of bread ; 
otherwise they would never have been favoured in Canada. 
Preference is seen by them to be transference ; that is to say, it 
would vastly accelerate the settlement of Canada’s half of the 
prairie-region by American farmers and so greatly increase the 
supply of Western wheat, since the Canadian farm-lands lie 
nearer to the northern limit of cultivation and have better soil 
than those below the forty-ninth parallel of latitude, so that the 
gain in production would be twofold. The Canadian disciple of 
Chamberlain looks to the younger men of the Unionist Party to 
prefer statesmanship to expediency and to put the authors of the 
recent stampede in a place where they cannot exploit the 
“yellow streak’ of a timorous, time-saving minority by yellow- 
press methods. 


E. B. O. 
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INDIA 
A REVIEW OF CURRENT ISSUES 


Any attempt to examine some of the cnrrent issues of Indian 
politics is necessarily overshedowed by the outrage which so 
nearly caused the deaths of the Viceroy and Lady Hardinge at 
Delhi on December 23. The horrer of the crime has been fully 
realised in this country, but not its gravity. That it will not be 
suffered to retard the development of beneficent reforms under 
British rule in India goes without saying. Soon after the wounded 
Viceroy was carried to his official residence he “* spontaneously 
said that this attempt upon his life had not made any change in 
his feeling towards India and the people of India, nor weuld it 
cause any change in his attitude or policy. He was only filled 
with sympathy at the shame and horror with which India must 
regard the attempt, and depressed by that thought.” The 
** shame and horror ”’ to which Lord Hardinge alluded have been 
amply revealed in the innumerable meetings held throughout 
India, at which resolutions of sympathy and indignation were 
passed. There can be no doubt about their absolute sincerity. 
Those who know India know full well that by all but a handful of 
the people such a crime would be held in absolute detestation. 
The Indian peoples dislike political murders. The reason why 
experienced officials have been wont to move freely among the 
population is that they know the natural instinct of the race is 
not to attack Englishmen. Police officers are familiar with the 
trend of public feeling in the matter. It will be an evil day for 
Englishmen in India if this salutary and pacific disposition is in 
any degree impaired. 

The gravity of the situation is that, so far as Viceroys are 
concerned, the old feeling of comparative security has gone, and 
is not likely soon to recur. It is evident that there is a band of 
implacable men in India, probably still small, for whom high 
place possesses no sanctity. Henceforth the Viceroy must be 
protected and guarded as Lord Minto was guarded during a 
specially troublous period. His movements must be restricted, 
his public progresses preceded by an enormous amount of police 
preparation. When he traverses the crowded bazaars of an 
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Indian city, the houses along the line of route must be cleared of 
suspicious characters, as they were—very quietly—when Lord 
Minto went to Lucknow. There must be no more elephant 
processions ; they make the head of the Government too con- 
spicuous a mark for the bomb-thrower. The astonishing thing is 
that although Lord Hardinge’s elephant was passing between 
lines of armed troops, although it was accompanied by police 
officers carrying revolvers, although Lord MHardinge was 
‘‘ escorted ”’ by cavalry and had the services of a splendid “‘ Body- 
guard,” he was struck down while those around him were unaware 
of what had happened. The immense height of the elephant 
lent by the State of Faridkot, on which the Viceroy was riding, 
caused the crime to pass for a few moments a eae It was 
a tragedy in mid-air. 

It is easy now to say that the nearest company officers of the 
60th Rifles should immediately have ordered their men to enter the 
house from which the bomb was thrown. But they did not know 
what had happened ; the procession moved another hundred and 
fifty yards before Lord Hardinge, recovering from the stunning 
effect of the shock, directed it to stop; and the orders for cere- 
monial occasions do not appear to instruct subordinate officers 
regarding their duties in the event of such an outrage. Their 
immediate business was to keep the streets clear; had they 
broken rank, the Chandni Chauk would have been filled with wild 
disorder ; and while nobody quite knew what to do even when 
the news became known, the culprit or culprits escaped. It is 
practically certain that they would have escaped in any case. So 
well planned a crime was not committed without ample provision 
for swift retreat. We are confronted with the fact that Viceroys 
are no longer safe from attack on public occasions, and must be 
shielded accordingly. It is a disagreeable awakening. It is a 
reminder that, as the present writer has so often urged, the Indian 
Anarchist is never so dangerous as when the country seems most 
quiet. That is the time when he prefers to strike. There must 
be no more false security engendered by “ lulls ” and “‘ prolonged 
absence of outrage.” 

The position of the Viceroy, already painfully isolated and 
overborne by manifold duties, henceforth becomes doubly dis- 
agreeable. Brave Englishmen will not thereby be deterred from 
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filling it, but they will find it more irksome than ever. The 
splendour of the position is overclouded. We may be certain 
that this is not the last of the Anarchist outrages in India. That 
the actual perpetrators, and the men behind them—the latter are 
far more important—will still be discovered, I firmly believe. 
The man who threw the bomb at Lord Hardinge was not working 
alone. He must have had accomplices on the spot, and there 
must have been others who knew that the deed was to be 
attempted. No secret of the kind was ever kept for very long in 
India. The peculiarity of Indian life is that every secret known 
by more than one man leaks out in time. The rewards offered 
in this case are enormous. They will not be withdrawn, and they 
tempt cupidity. Long after the Delhi Durbar of 1903, it became 
known that two men who were among the earlier Anarchists, 
went to Delhi to assassinate Lord Curzon ; but their hearts failed 
them, or perhaps they did not possess suitable weapons. I do 
not believe that a long period will elapse before the conspiracy 
which led to the Delhi outrage will be unmasked ; and the only 
important precedent which weakens this belief is that the attempt 
to “‘ bomb” Lord and Lady Minto, at Ahmedabad, was never 
completely unravelled. 

One result of the Delhi outrage is that it has emphasised the 
difference between the Anarchists and the ordinary Indian 
politician, who is opposed to the general policy of the British 
Government, but conducts his opposition by constitutional 
methods. In extreme cases the dividing line has not always been 
easy to draw, and there has been a disposition in the public mind 
to mix up Anarchist outrages with normal agitation. Lord Minto 
on several occasions pointedly emphasised the difference between 
the two. Whatever may be thought of the political occurrences 
of the past two years, no man has more deserved the confidence 
of the “‘ Nationalist ’’ party than Lord Hardinge. He “ reconsti- 
tuted ” Bengal, and gave the Beharis the separate province they 
professed to crave. Mr. Surendra Nath Banerjee and Lala 
Lajpat Rai vied in sounding his praises at the National Congress 
the other day, and the former declared that the Viceroy would 
“stand forth in history as the pacifier of Bengal.” The point I seek 
to urge is that the Anarchists are a class apart. No concession 
will satisfy them. If India had complete self-government to- 
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morrow, they would still be throwing bombs at the powers that 
be. Rigorous and uncompromising repression is the only remedy 
in their case. When discovered, they should receive swift trial 
and condign punishment. The scandal of the interminable 
Manicktollah garden conspiracy case should never again be 
repeated. If the ordinary processes of the Indian courts are to 
be invoked whenever Anarchists are caught red-handed, the evil 
will never be extirpated. The corollary of the dictum that 
British rule in India will continue to follow the pathway of reform 
is that at the same time Anarchists must be handled ruthlessly 
and rapidly. If some further change is not made in the mode of 
conducting Anarchist trials, the time will come when British rule 
in India will be paralysed. Except in certain instances, the 
“Special Tribunals ”’ have failed to expedite the trials of political 
criminals. They are hardly more expeditious than the ordinary 
courts. 

I do not advocate drum-head courts-martial for ordinary 
political offenders, persons charged with sedition, and similar 
criminals; but where there are clear prima facie cases of 
Anarchism, where men are charged with political murders or 
attempted murders, where conspirators are found throwing or 
making bombs, I would institute short sharp trials and 
exemplary sentences. The law of the frontier must be 
transplanted to deal with Anarchists. The murderer of a 
British officer on the frontier receives short shrift; in 
Calcutta such an offender would probably get a 200-days’ 
trial, the glory of an appeal, the knowledge that the Government 
were spending thousands of pounds to secure his conviction, and 
perhaps a modification of his sentence at the end. Special forms 
of trial for Indian Anarchists may not come yet; but when a 
few more bombs have been thrown, and more high officials have 
been mangled, the folly of long trials in such cases will perhaps be 
recognised. No voice in India would now be raised against such 
a change in the machinery of the law. Another result of the 
Delhi outrage ought to be the strengthening of the police charged 
with hunting down Anarchists. The principal breeding-ground is 
still Eastern Bengal, as it always was ; and the criminal statistics 


of Eastern Bengal remain a standing disgrace to British rule in 
India. 
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It is a more agreeable task to turn from these topics to the 
general questions of Indian politics. Lord Hardinge was attacked 
just as he was about to take over, on behalf of the Government of 
India, the enclave in which the new capital is to be built. Most 
contradictory opinions are still expressed regarding the attitude 
of Indian public opinion towards the change of capital. On the 
one hand, it is clear that the princes of India welcome the change ; 
on the other, it is equally clear that Calcutta remains unreconciled, 
while Bombay and Madras appear to be lukewarm. On the whole, 
it may be said that there is now very little active opposition, but 
while large sections of the Indian communities applaud the 
transfer, a larger proportion awaits the creation of the new city 
with passivity mingled with a little scepticism about its success. 
The special committee sent out from England is about to present 
its report on the site, but unfortunately the controversy regarding 
the style of architecture to be adopted is still unsettled. Lord 
Hardinge is believed not to have abandoned his conception of a 
somewhat Oriental city. The advocates of “ Classic or Renais- 
sance”’ are still fighting vigorously. Sentimental people who 
know nothing about architecture have managed to drag “ the 
spirit of Indian Nationalism ”’ into the dispute. What ought to 
have been a question of art is becoming a question of politics. In 
the meantime New Delhi is not getting built, and one fears that 
the attack on the Viceroy may delay its progress. My own view 
is that the question of architecture is not the greatest danger the 
new project has to face. Its danger is that when finished it may 
remain a splendid torso. The capital of an Empire is only 
impressive when its great public buildings and official residences 
are set in the midst of a vast population. The bungalows of 
officials, the dwellings of the Indian princes, the few shops and 
offices required to supply their needs, will not suffice to give New 
Delhi the human setting it requires; while the older walled city 
beyond may even convey an impression of separation. However, 
we can only await the result of an effort which will assuredly not 
lack energy. 

Perhaps the most striking and hopeful fact about India just 
now is the remarkable success of the new Councils. They are 
deeply appreciated by the leaders of public opinion, the debates 
are of high quality, and they afford ample opportunity for the 
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expression of the views of the people through their chosen spokes- 
men. They have had a genuine restraining influence upon 
political agitation, as distinguished from Anarchism. The best 
proof is that the Moderates have completely swept the field in 
the elections just held in Bengal, and the solitary Nationalist 
candidate who gained success was Mr. Surendra Nath Banerjee, 
who is a political chameleon. There has recently been some 
enlargement of the non-official element in various Provincial 
Councils, to which no exception need be taken. The Councils are 
still young bodies, but they are rapidly gaining in strength and 
experience. Liven as at present constituted, they exercise large 
influence upon public policy; the eloquence of some of their 
members is by no means wasted ; they are making very material 
modifications in the attitude of British officials towards the public, 
with the happiest results ; and in a few years they will constitute 
a powerful factor in the control of India. I venture to predict 
that at no distant date Indian politicians will be found claiming 
a more direct voice in the shaping of both financial and fiscal 
policy. The Home Government override the views of the Govern- 
ment of India upon fiscal questions. One wonders what will be 
said in reply to united demands from the people of India. 
Unhappily, although the Councils seem to have such a pro- 
mising future before them, Indian politicians still appear to think 
their first duty is to clamour for a larger share of executive 
appointments. The whole question of simultaneous examinations 
in England and in India for the Indian Civil Service is coming to 
the front once more. The attack on the present system of 
examinations in England is more determined than ever. It forms 
the chief feature in the evidence now being given before the Royal 
Commission on the Indian Public Services, and there is a bitter 
division between the official and the non-official witnesses. It 
was the principal topic at the National Congress at Patna, for the 
Congress still exists, though the Councils have shorn it of much 
of its old importance. The President, Mr. Mudholkar, spoke on 
the subject at the usual inordinate length, and on the whole not 
convincingly. He ruined whatever case he had when he suggested 
that Indian candidates, after passing an examination in India, 
should spend two years at an English University to acquire those 
“mental and moral qualifications” which are best gained by 
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‘contact with British institutions and society.” If successful 
candidates are to go to England, why should they not go to 
England to be examined? Any weakening of the system of 
selection and examination of candidates for the Indian Civil 
Service will assuredly be deleterious to the quality and strength 
of British rule in India. The late Duke of Argyll said that the 
first duty of the British in India was to guard their own dominion, 
and they can only do that successfully through British agency. 
Not without good grounds, the Public Services Commission is 
regarded by British officials in India with alarm and mistrust. 

The Army is also a little nervous, for the Nicholson Com- 
mission is still hatching “ reforms,” and no one quite knows 
what to expect. The report of Lord Nicholson and his colleagues 
was first looked for in November. Now March is mentioned, and 
it may be even later. The story that the office of Commander-in- 
Chief is to be abolished still persists, although strenuously denied. 
Such an abolition would be a terrible blunder, for the Indian 
Army needs a personal head endowed with real authority. The 
dual functions now discharged by the Commander-in-Chief are 
clearly proved to be beyond the strength of any one man. Sir 
O’Moore Creagh is swamped with papers and files, and has little 
time for personal contact with the Army. Some rearrangement 
of the present duties is certainly desirable, but that is a 
very different matter from the abolition of the Indian command. 
It has been said that the Commission will not concern itself with 
matters of high administration. We shall see. If it does not 
do so it will leave untouched the most vital source of mischief 
in the whole Indian Army system. That questions of transport 
must be adequately dealt with, and that the divisional system 
must be rendered thoroughly workable, are also questions of urgent 
necessity. The time will assuredly come when a severe strain 
will be placed upon the resources of the Indian Army. Southern 
Persia will not for ever be allowed to remain in a state of chaos. 
Intervention is most unwelcome, but if we do not soon intervene 
some other Power will. And intervention in Southern Persia 
means large demands on India’s military resources. 

The opium question is another issue which is likely to produce 
considerable perplexity in India in the coming year. The situa- 
tion in China, where over £10,000,000 worth of Indian opium 
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has accumulated at the treaty ports, has at last compelled the 
Government of India to take action. For months they were 
pressed to suspend their opium sales, but refused to do so. Now 
they have yielded to absolute necessity, but as three months’ 
notice of suspension must be given, the sales of opium cannot 
cease until March. The stoppage of the opium revenue will 
soon cause serious embarrassment to the Indian Exchequer. 
The huge surpluses of recent years have been treated as “‘ wind- 
falls,” and have been devoted to special objects. Had the opium 
trade continued upon the lines of the original Agreement with 
China, and diminished gradually throughout a whole decade, the 
Government of India might have faced the disappearance of the 
revenue from opium with comparative calmness. But the 
actual course of events was quite different. There was a rush 
of large sums which were soon spent, and now there will be 
nothing, or next to nothing. It seems probable that some of 
the non-official members of Council were right when they pointed 
out the risk of spending the “‘ windfalls” immediately, instead 
of husbanding them. Mr. Gokhale said in the Imperial Council 
on March 18, 1911: “If the opium revenue is extinguished in 
three years, as sure as the fact that we are in this room to-day, the 
Finance Department will have recourse to extra taxation to fill up 
the gap.” Although India is now entering upon a trade boom 
without precedent, I fear this prediction will be fulfilled. The 
vast sums newly alloted for education and other purposes must 
be found somehow, and there is no way which will commend 
itself to the Home Government, save additional internal taxation. 

I may also venture to recall a prediction I made in the National 
Review for June 1911, when I said that the opium traffic with 
China would be extinguished in eighteen months, and that the 
new taxation which would then become necessary would precipi- 
tate the coming conflict for fiscal autonomy. My words were 
flouted at the time, but one half of the prediction has now been 
fulfilled, and the other half will be found to be equally accurate. 
The possibility of fresh taxation is not the only trouble which 
looms ahead for the Government of India. They have to decide 
what is to be done about the £10,000,000 of unmarketable opium 
which is lying in the go-downs of Shanghai and Canton. A 
proposal now adumbrated is that the Government of India should 
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buy back the opium, because the present holders were induced 
to acquire it through faith in promises which have not been 
fulfilled. The Government of India sold the opium on the 
strength of Agreements with China which have been violated by 
the Chinese. If Great Britain feels morally unable to compel 
China to adhere to her undertakings, she ought to feel morally 
bound, in equal measure, to come to the relief of the traders 
and bankers who trusted to her treaty rights. Itisurged: “‘ You 
cannot profess to be almost violently moral in one direction and 
not in another.” JI do not at present feel disposed to endorse 
these contentions without reserve; I would rather “‘ wait and 
see’’; but clearly that vast stock of opium in Chinese go-downs 
puts the Government of India into a very awkward place. 

The question of the control of Indian balances by the India 
Office, about which so much has been heard in Parliament of late, 
will certainly come into greater prominence during the current 
year. I propose to deal with it in detail in a later issue. Mean- 
while it may be said that whether all the allegations recently 
advanced are true or not, a strong case has been made out for 
a thorough and searching enquiry into the working of the financial 
side of India Office Administration. A great deal of nonsense has 
been uttered on behalf of the Home Government regarding the 
“imperative necessity”? of having City financiers upon the 
India Council. There is no real need for the presence of these 
gentlemen at all, unless the India Office is manned by incom- 
petents; but if aid is sought from the City, then those who 
furnish such aid should not be concerned, either personally or 
through their banks or businesses, in transactions with the India 
Office. This is not a matter of accusation, but rather a matter 
of common expediency. Another question which must be 
reserved for future discussion is that of the present attitude 
of the Mahomedans of India. Their recent entente with the 
Nationalists, and their somewhat exaggerated protests concerning 
recent events in the Balkans, require plain speaking. Indian 
Moslems are at last spoiling their own case. 
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FURS 


Our collection of Fur Models is 
now complete. It includes all the 
very latest developments of Fur 
Fashions. In every instance specially 
picked skins have been used, and 
all the expert knowledge of our 
Furriers has been expended on their 
preparation. 


NEW MODEL 
CARAGUL KID COAT 


(as sketch) made from fine silky 
skins, collar, cuffs and rever of fine 
Siberian ermine lined rich quality 
satin. 
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Fur Renovations 


The remodelling and renovating 
of old furs should be undertaken 
during the next few weeks, when 
prices are lower and closer atten- 
tion is possible than during the 
height of the season. 


Debenham 
& Freebody 


Wigmore Street. 
(Cavendish Square) 


FAMOUS FOR OVER A CENTURY 
FOR TASTE, FOR QUALITY, FOR VALUE 
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NATIONAL REVIEW ADVERTISER 
DISORDERED DIGESTION. NX 


The natural cure is special attention todiet, 
thereby allowing the organs to recuperate. Hl 
The “Allenburys” Diet is the ideal food 

for dyspeptics, invalids, and those with 
impaired digestion, nourishing and invigora- 
ting the whole system. Made inaminute, add 
boiling water only. Large sample sent on 
receipt of dd. Stamps. | 


From all Chemists 1/6 & 3/— per tin 
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is the pen ladies especially favour. 
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Annuities and their Uses—-Some 


Interesting Examples. 


No good reason exists why an Annuity—not necessarily the same form of 
Annuity, but some form—should not be selected for investment by everyone 
controlling capital or savings. Few investments, if any, offer greater security ; 
none give less trouble; in no other manner is it possible to make money 


“work” so advantageously from the standpoint of income produced. 


‘‘ Annuities ’’ have increased enormously in popular favour during the past 
few years—the leading company for these securities reports over £276,0co 
invested in its Annuities last year—and in view of the growing danger of a 
great industrial upheaval in the United Kingdom, which may severely affect 
incomes derived from ordinary sources, the purchase of an Annuity guaranceed 
by the funds of a wealthy cosmopolitan life office provides both a profitabie 
investment and a desirable safeguard in the event of acute financial unrest. 


The following examples, taken from the records of the leading company for 


‘* Annuities ’’—the Sun Life of Canada— illustrate the attractive nature of the 
yield secured : 


Amount Annuity Abstract of Case as dealt with by the Sun Life Assurance 
Invested, Secured. Company of Canada. 
2,000 264 12 o Retired Bank Manager, aged 69: ordinary Annuity on 
own life. 
1,000 148 12 0 Lady of independent means, aged 74: ordinary annuity 
on own life. 
1,000 123° 6 “oO Solicitor, aged 59: Annuity on own life: special terms on 
account of impaired health. 
200 25° 0.0 Editor, aged 61 : Annuity on own life: impaired health. 
3,000 259 0 O Husband and wife, each aged 66: Joint Life Annuity 
payable until the death of the last survivor. 
g98 100 O O Two sisters, aged 74 and 6g; Joint Annuity payable until 
death of last survivor. 
332 100 0 O Master at public school, aged 30 : Annuity to commence at 
60: deposit returned in full in event of previous death. 
8o 26 0 oO Lady, aged 25: Annuity to commence at 60: deposit 
returned in full in event of previous death. 
4,000 366 0 O Land owner, aged 70: Annuity on own life, but payable 
for ten years, even in event of death. 


Readers of The National Review who would like to be placed in possession 
of full information regarding these investments are requested to kindly 
communicate with the Manager, Mr. J. F. Junxin, Sun Life Assu-ance 
Company of Canada, 87 Canada House, Norfolk Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
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SOME PRESS COMMENTS 
AUG. 


The Editor of the “ National Review,” in discussing the ‘ Episodes of 
the Month,” emphasises the immense importance not only to the 
British Empire but likewise to Europe of the appearance of a new 
international factor conspicuous in the arts of peace and devoted to 
the cause of peace, but eminently fitted to shine when the gage of 
battle is thrown down and determined to do her part in upholding 
our common civilisation. Canada (he proceeds) contains eight 
million people to-day. There will be twenty million Canadians to- 
morrow. She is already more numerous than Belgium, and Belgium, 
if she chose, could play no small part in the present European equi- 
librium. Canada will be a great nation in the near future, and her 
co-operation may turn the scale to the point of preventing war, and 
there are other dominions who have not been backward in crises, 
and have already taught the Mother Country things she ought to 
know, as for example, the elementary duty of citizenship. 

MornincG Post. 

The pungent comments by the editor, Mr. J. L. Maxse, are always stimu- 
lating, and in the current number he criticises Mr. Churchill with a 
severity that has, perhaps, never been exceeded in recent political 
controversy.—ABERDEEN JOURNAL 

The new number of the always bracing and illuminative “ National 
Review "’ is one which should on no account be missed by students 
of Empire affairs. I commend it particularly to each one among 
our Canadian visitors.—STaNnDARD OF EMPIRE. 

The occurrences of the month are discussed with accustomed vigour in 
the editorial pages of the “‘ National Review.” The importance of 
the present visit of the Prime Minister of Canada and a number of 
his colleagues in the Cabinet is rightly emphasised. 

BANFFSHIRE JOURNAL. 

The “ National Review” contains a very strongly worded attack by 
Lord Percy upon Lord Haldane’s administration at the War Office. 
Two problems, Lord Percy says, demanded solution : first, the 
creation of a foreign service army, readily available for service in 
any part of the world and capable of expansion to the widest 
possible extent on mobilization ; and secondly, an efficient home 
defence army. Neither of these problems has, in the writer's view, 
been met by Lord Haldane.—Sprcrator. 

Ulster holds a prominent place in the ‘ National Review,” which 
republishes the text of Mr. F. E. Smith’s Twelfth of July speech at 
Clzughfern. The oration reads remarkably well in cold print, and 
well merits the distinction given it.—NorTHERN WHIG. 

As an example of sustained argument and oratory we commend the 
speech delivered in Belfast last month by Mr. F. E. Smith, which 
is printed in the ‘‘ National Review.” It well deserves its place in 
the current issue, and even those who do not agree with its senti- 
ments—it need hardly be said that we endorse every word of it— 
cannot fail to appreciate its style—GLosE. 

The speech which Mr. F. E. Smith delivered in Belfast on 12th July on 
Ulster and Home Rule has the distinction of being published in this 
month's National Review.”—Betrast News LETTER. 

“ The Intellectual Bankruptcy of Socialism” is the title of a vigorous 
article by Mr. W. H. Mallock in the “ National Review.” 
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SOME PRESS COMMENTS 


ON THE 


‘NATIONAL REVIEW —continued 


brief but decisive argument.—OuTLook. 

Writing in the ‘‘ National Review” about aerodromes and aeroplanes, 
S. P. Cockerell asserts that it is easier to learn to fly than to learn 
the theory of flying, and that the aviator pure and simple is gradually 
slipping into the position of a chauffeur, while the big prizes of the 
industry go to the designer.—TneE Fievp. 

The aeroplane, writes Mr. S. P. Cockerell in the “‘ National Review,” is 

, already an essential weapon of warfare, as it proved last autumn 


Mr. W. H. Mallock exposes the intellectual bankruptcy of Socialism in a 


by contributing to the maintenance of peace, if report be true that 
the well-known efficiency of the “ fifth arm” of the French army 
considerably modified the attitude of Germany.—THE STANDARD. 
At holiday time an article by E. Bruce Mitford on “Britain's Five 
Finest Walking Tours” is of much interest. It is hard to make a 
selection of this kind, but no one will question that the Lizard and 
Land’s End, the North Devon coast, the Snowdon district, the 
English Lakes, and the Trossachs and Loch Awe are regions 
q abounding in varied and delightful scenery. 
NoTrINGHAM GUARDIAN. 
Mr. P. Airey has a capital article on the Australian legislation for 
dealing with industrial disputes to which we propose to refer on 
another occasion —and pathetic interest attaches to a letter by Mr. 
Andrew Lang on the Stratford Memorial of Shakespeare. 
LEICESTER MAIL. 
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important 
feature of Benger's 
Food is that it can be pre- 
pared to suit any degree of 
digestive power. It contains 
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principles which become active 
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MR. GEO. R. SIMS 


The splendid significance of the Romany word Tatcho (which Mr. 
Geo, R. Sims, its illustrious discoverer, named his Hair-Grower}is fully 
and faithfully lived up to in the proud product—worthy inheritor of a 
worthy name, which has changed despair into joy in a hundred 
thousand cases—Tatcho, the Hair-Grower, Nothing but sheer merit, 
full worthiness and utter genuiness has placed and holds Tatcho where 
it finds itself to-day—the one reliable Hair Growert rusty, honest 


genuine, 
THE HAIR-GROWER 
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Montenegro (Cettinje), Herzegovina (Mostar). 
Cruise No. 8.—S.Y. “VECTIS,” September 6 to October 5. 


CRUISE along the Dalmatian Coast in September will show this romantic 

country in its most glorious aspect. Reminders of Roman occupation and 
Venetian conquest abound in all the Dalmatian towns, whose streets are enlivened 
by the handsome and becoming costumes of the natives. Sicily, K'ek Bay (for 
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vessels constructed for the Company’s Australian Mail and Passenger Service. 
Fares (19 days) from 15 Guineas. 
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SOME 


CANDID IMPRESSIONS 
OF ENGLAND 


By A GERMAN RESIDENT 


To meet the constant demand for this remarkable article, republished 
in popular form from the “ National Review,” it has been necessary 
to prepare a 


FOURTH EDITION 


To be obtained on written application to the Manager ef the 
“National Review,” 23 Ryder Street, St. James’s, London, S.W., at 
the following prepaid rates : 


108 per 100 Copies 
208 ,, 250 ,, 
500 
60s 1000, 


Single Copies 3d post free 


Copies are well printed and neatly bound, and are eminently 
suitable for distribution at political gatherings, to factory workers 
and others. 


PRESS OPINIONS 


“ Those who care to attempt the task of finding out for themselves 
how England stands to-day will be helped by the ‘Candid Impres- 
sions’ published in the ‘National Review’ by a German resident in 
this country."—Morning Post. 


‘No article in any of the magazines this month is likely to provoke 
more comment than the ‘Candid Impressions of England’ by an 
anonymous German resident, in the ‘National Review.’ That there is 
a good deal of truth in the article we are not prepared to deny, and 
criticism of this sort, however unpalatable, may be valuable and 
regenerative if conveyed by the right person and in the right 
spirit.” —.Spectator. 
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THAN A DISTRESSED CHILD! 


Try to imagine your own little 

ones cast upon the world—father- 

less, motherless, destitute! The 
Charter of 


DR. HOMES 


is “ No Destitute Child Ever Refused Admission,” 

and forlorn little ones are being received daily 

through the Ever-Open Doors all over the 

country. But the Homes need funds to main- 
tain their Charter unimpaired. 


Cheques and Orders payable Dr. Barnardo's Homes,” may be sent to Director, Mr, 
William Baker, at Head Offices, 18 to 26 STEPNEY CA USEW “AY, LONDON, 
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